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Art.  1.  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen:  Thomas  Osborne  Earl  of 

Danhy  and  Duke  of  Leeds,  l^y  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Cour¬ 
tenay.  l^ondon  :  Longmans.  1838. 

There  arc  some  characters  in  history  whose  fame  is  derive^ 
from  notliing  within  themselves,  but  only  from  the  time  in 
which  they  lived,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  with  which  they 
were  connected.  Apart  from  these,  we  should  care  little  about 
them,  whilst  yet  so  curiously  identified  arc  they  with  these,  that 
their  memoirs  interest  us  exceedingly.  The  subject  of  this 
article,  for  instance,  would  have  barely  passed  muster  in  the 
present  day,  as  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury  or  admiralty; 
whilst  such  was  his  singular  fortune,  in  having  brought  about  a 
marriage  which  changed  the  dynasty  of  these  kingdoms, — in 
having  governed  them  himself  for  several  years  as  ])rime  minister 
to  Charles  the  Second — and  in  having  been  amongst  the  principal 
advisers  of  William  the  Third,  that  we  arc  glad  to  study  his 
biography,  as  though  he  had  been  a  personage  of  genuine  w  orth 
and  ability.  The  mine  may  look  dull  upon  its  surface,  but  is 
well  worth  working  below. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Oshome,  a  baronet  of 
Yorkshire,  whose  grandfather  laid,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
'  the  foundation  of  greatness  by  an  act  of  bravery  and  huma- 
*^ity.’  Having  been  apprenticed  to  Sir  William  Hew  itt,  a  rich 
metropolitan  merchant,  who  had  an  only  child,  and  that  a 
daughter,  he  preserved  her  life,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his 
own.  Little  Anne  was  accidentally  dropped  by  her  nurse  from 
the  window  of  her  father’s  house  on  London  Bridge :  upon 
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wliich,  young  Osborne  plunged  into  the  river,  rescued  her  iVoni 
a  watery  grave,  and  ultimately  married  her.  As  an  heiress  slie 
endowed  him  with  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Essex  to  the  extent 
of  six  thousand  |>ounds  ])er  annum.  Her  portion  in  hard  eitsh 
also  proved  considerable ;  with  which  her  husband  traded  so 
successfully,  that  wealth  poured  in  upon  him  like  water.  11c 
lived  to  serve  the  othccs  of  sheriff  and  lord  mayor, — sat  in  par¬ 
liament  for  the  city, — was  knighted  by  the  queen, — and  obtained 
for  his  family  an  aecession  to  one  of  the  earliest  baronetcies  in 
England.  Respecting  the  son  of  this  prosperous  gentleinau 
there  is  no  record ;  but  his  grandson  proved  a  royalist,  and  a 
follower  of  Stratford.  Toryism  thus  sprang  up  strong  and 
early ;  and  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  Sir 
Edward  with  a  lady,  who  represented  the  aneient  line  of  Neville 
Lord  Latimer.  Their  son,  the  future  minister,  was  born  in 
l().'jl ;  and  was  kept  either  in  the  seclusion  of  a  rural  life,  or 
sent  abroad,  uutil  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  contemporaneous  testimony,  he  had  enlisted 
himself,  from  the  very  commencement,  ‘  {imong  the  high  cava¬ 
liers.’  His  first  appearance  in  ])ublic  life  was  at  the  age  of 
thirtv,  when  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  became  member  for 
York,  in  that  Long  Parliament  which  met  in  May,  10(11,  and 
entailed  so  many  miseries  upon  these  nations.  He  soon  busied 
himself,  together  with  others  like-minded,  in  brewing  as  much 
mischief  as  possible.  Burnet  assures  us,  that  he  offered  the 
king  an  augmentation  of  revenue  and  pow  er ;  wdiich  only  means 
that  he  w’as  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  if  the  royal  despot 
might  have  been  but  permitted  to  trample  out  the  life-blood  of 
British  liberty.  Even  Clarendon  felt  that  he  would  have  gone 
too  far:  and  Osborne  therefore  learned  to  hate  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  because  that  proud  minister  at  least  professed  to  be  more 
modemte  in  his  measures.  Hyde’s  fresh  nobility  ])erliaps 
exasperated  his  chagrin  ;  for  Osborne  already  began  to  w  eigh 
his  own  claims.  His  fatlicr  had  zealously  supported  Charles  I.; 
and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  167)2,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Lindsay,  who  had  fought  for  royalism  in  some 
of  the  stoutest  struggles  of  the  civil  war. 

His  lot  being  thus  cast,  lus  it  might  seem  for  life,  with  tliosc 
who  loved  oppression  and  despised  the  people,  we  may  set  down 
any  occasional  deviations  from  their  line  of  conduct  to  pure 
selfishness,  displayed  just  now  and  then  through  a  love  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  or  peiw'crse  ambition  for  notoriety.  AVe  arc  told 
that  one  ot  lus  earliest  votes  was  in  opposition  to  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  at  Oxford  in  1667)  for  obliging  all  persons  to  avouch  the 
unlaw  fulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  persons 
commissioned  by  him.  One  swallow'  docs  not  make  a  summer, 
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nor  li  single  tiiglit  of  patriotism  a  geunine  lover  of  his  country. 
His  biograi)hcr,  a  moderate  eonservative,  >vith  much  fairness 
observes  that  ‘if  the  vote  uas  given,  it  must  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  opposition  operating  in  a  young  mind.' 
Senators  arc  but  puppets,  j\lt hough  our  author,  himself  a  i>rivy 
councillor,  ‘  cannot  recognize  the  venj  remarkable  providence  by 
which,  according  to  John  Locke,  the  bill  was  ‘  thrown  out.' 
We  regret  this  sneer  at  a  particular  and  overruling  appoint¬ 
ment,  which  beyond  all  doubt  orders  everything  both  in  heaven 
and  earth.  The  obnoxious  measure  would  have  tortured  non¬ 
conformists  and  conscientious  roundheads  more  than  even  his 
right  honourable  admirer  considers  necessary ;  and  it  struck  a 
pious  philosopher  as  sutliciently  remarkable,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne  and  his  brother,  having  that  very  morning  introduced 
^Ir.  Peregrine  Bertie,  whose  sister  the  former  had  married,  to 
his  new  seat  in  parliament,  these  three  individuals  just  formed 
the  majority  wliieh  turned  the  scale.  ^Ve  wholly  despair  of 
being  ever  able  to  teach  our  political  ()])ponents  the  agonies  of  a 
vexed  eonseicncc,  as  our  favourite  Sir  llarrv  Vane  used  to  term 
it.  The  future  Earl  of  Danbv  had  often  to  illustrate  the  force 
of  that  Scripture,  ‘  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee ; 
and  the  remainder  thereof  shalt  Thou  restrain.'  His  olliee, 
painful  as  it  appears  to  have  ])roved  to  himself,  frequently  was 
to  do  good  against  his  will.  In  1GG7  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  Lord  Clarendon,  llis  neighbonr  in 
Yorkshire,  Sir  John  llercsby,  assures  us  that  he  was  the  Buck¬ 
ingham  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  respect  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Osborne  had  long  foretold,  his  wish  being  perhaps 
father  to  the  thought,  that  ‘  the  chancellor  would  be  accused  of 
treason,  and  then  if  he  were  not  hanged,  he  would  be  hanged 
himself!'  Alas!  for  the  unmerited  destinies  of  these  worthy 
candidates  for  the  gallows.  But  so  it  was  then,  as  now. 
Diamond  cut  diamond  under  the  splendid  auspices  of  rank, 
wealth,  title,  and  power;  a  fact  which  i)osterity  renders  into 
the  most  sensible  aphorism,  that  ‘  When  rogues  iall  out  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  possible  chanee  of  honesty  coming  by  its  own  !' 
The  member  for  York  hunted  down  his  noble  enemy  night 
and  day.  Not  Pym,  nor  Hampden,  could  have  pressed  upon  a 
traitor  with  more  energy.  He  threaded  all  the  labyrinths  ot 
court  and  cabinet,  from  the  purlieus  of  the  palace  to  the  wait¬ 
ing-rooms  of  colfee-houses,  to  collect  evidence  against  the 
obnoxious  minister.  The  records  inform  us  upon  what  shallow 
evidence  some  of  the  charges  in  the  eiise  of  Clarendon  were 
based;  as  for  example,  about  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  :  ‘  Sir  ^ihomns 
Osborne  said,  that  a  (jreat  lord  told  him,  that  the  carl  had  niade 
a  bargain  for  that  town  three  (piartcrs  of  a  year  before  it  was 
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known  !*  Our  opinion  with  regard  to  Lord  Clarendon  is  well 
known  :  but  the  heart  g:row8  'sick  in  contemplating  the  reek- 
Icssuess  with  which  hypocrisy  pursued  covetousness,  during 
those  golden  days,  when  an  established  church  dared  to  return 
her  thanks  to  Almighty  God  '  for  his  miraculous  loving-kindness 
in  placing  that  most  gracious  sovereign  King  Charles  the  Second 
on  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  thereby  restoring  us  the  free 
profession  of  true  religion  and  worship,  together  with  our 
former  peace  and  prosperity,  to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  of 
our  hearts !'  By  w  hat  drug  from  the  laboratory"  of  Satan,  have 
bishops  and  presbyters  remained  steeped  in  carelessness  to  the 
current  moment,  so  as  to  suffer  this  detestable  office  to  con¬ 
tinue  unerased  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  the  use 
of  episcopjdians  throughout  England  and  Ireland  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Osborne  had  been  thrown,  during  his  earlier 
years,  into  the  society  of  his  great  contemporary.  Sir  William 
Temple.  They  had  been  young  travellers  together,  and  tennis 
j)layers  in  France.  They  now  acted  in  unison  upon  a  nobler 
arena,  in  representing  Clarendon  as  not  only  an  enemy  of 
Spain,  but  a  dependant  of  France.  Dislike  of  all  French  con¬ 
nexion,  leanings  tow  ard  Holland,  and  towards  Spain  also,  as 
interested  with  Holland  in  the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands 
from  France,  were  now'  the  prevalent  principles  of  the  country 
party  in  England.  Osborne  assumed  these  as  a  political  creed, 
just  as  Anthony  Firc-the-Faggot,  in  the  romance  of  Kenilworth, 
assumed  his  religious  one,  to  be  put  on  or  pulled  off  like  an 
easy  glove,  according  to  circumstances.  He  idso  became  a 
violent  abhorrer  of  popery  w  ith  similar  facility  of  profession, 
ready  to  turn  this  way  or  that,  as  fortune,  necessity,  or  expedi¬ 
ency  might  beckon  him.  Hence  we  find  him  now'  pleading  his 
idtra-h)yalisni,  at  the  Restoration,  to  obtain  office  under  the 
infamous  Cabal.  The  friend  of  Temple, — the  ardent  member 
of  the  protestant  Church  of  England, — the  antagonist  of 
Romanism, — and  the  denouncer  of  a  premier  because  his  foreign 
policy  had  seemed  to  favour  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  w'as  appointed  to 
the  treasnrership  of  the  navy  in  1 G70.  The  following  year  beheld 
him  sworn  of  that  privy  council,  at  which  Clifford  of  Chudleigh 
and  Lord  Arlington  would  have  bartered  away  the  throne  of 
their  master,  the  religion  of  his  people,  or  the  liberties  and 
w'elfare  of  the  realm,  for  foreign  gcw'gaws  and  attractive  mis¬ 
tresses.  ‘  It  may  excite  surprise,^  observes  his  temperate 
biographer,  'that  Osborne  should  connect  himself  with  such  a 
government,  by  office,  just  at  this  period ;  but  we  are  not  to 
mtnuurc  his  consistency  by  'the  standard  used  in  our  days.' 

e  presume  not,  indeed ;  but  as  impartial  critics  we  must,  of 
course,  represent  matters  in  their  real  light.  Here  is  a  poli¬ 
tical  character,  w  ho,  we  arc  assured,  '  has  scarcely  met  w  ith 
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justice  citlicr  coutcrapornucoiis  or  posthumous/  linking  himself 
in  bjisc  and  wrctclied  servitude,  under  ministers  whose  entire 
j)lans  and  proceedings  he  had  promised  and  professed  to  hold  in 
utter  detestation.  Is  it  really  true,  then,  that  all  the  virtues 
had  ranged  themselves  under  liberalism  in  the  seventeenth 
century  V  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  courtiers 
and  aristocracy  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  soldiers  and  heroes 
of  the  commoinvealth !  Clarendon  had  fallen,  only  to  make 
room  for  five  favourites,  whose  initials  constitute  a  political 
name  of  reproach,  w  hich  w  ill  never  be  forgotten.  Had  all  the 
witches  that  ever  haunted  the  imagination  of  Sir  ^latthew 
Hale,  or  the  AmericJiu  puritans,  combined  their  sorcery,  no 
compound  from  their  infernal  cauldron  could  have  exceeded  in 
potency  of  mischief  that  cabinet  of  atrocious  transgressors  then 
permitted  to  curse  both  crowui  and  country.  The  six  years 
from  16G7  to  1673  were  the  emptying  of  so  many  vials  of  wrath 
upon  a  polluted  land.  In  the  teeth  of  the  Triple  Alliance  his 
majesty  w^as  literally  selling  himself  to  Rouvigny,  an  agent 
from  Paris,  for  just  as  much  money  as  might  be  extorted  from 
the  Grand  Monarque.  At  home,  the  three  kingdoms  lay 
drenched  in  profligacy  and  iniquity.  Liberty  and  religion, 
virtue,  and  even  decency,  had  to  veil  their  faces  for  very  shame. 
Prerogative  and  bigotry  w  ere  smothering  justice  and  toleration. 
Not  that  Charles,  as  he  once  told  Lord  Essex,  w  ished  to  sit  like 
a  Turkish  sultan,  and  sentence  men  to  the  bow  string ;  *  but  he 
could  not  bear  that  a  set  of  fellows  should  inquire  into  his  con¬ 
duct  !’  An  illustration  this  of  a  genuine  George  the  Fourth ;  and 
the  modified  slavery  wdiich  even  modern  torvisni  would  fain  inflict 
upon  the  masses.  About  the  period  that  Sir  Thomas  Osborne 
was  reaping  his  first  harvest  from  the  powers  that  then  were, 
his  sovereign  had  arranged  with  Louis  in  secret  to  change  the 
religion,  by  law  established,  from  protestantism  to  popery ; 
and  introduce  arbitrary  sway.  His  government  plunged  into 
another  Dutch  w  ar,  during  wfliicli  immense  sums  were  paid  by 
France  to  the  needy  Stuart ;  part  of  the  province  of  Zealand, 
when  conquered,  w  as  to  be  handed  over  to  England,  as  the 
wages  of  her  perfidy ;  and  the  young  prince  of  Orange  himself 
had  his  integrity  laid  siege  to,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  horrible  scheme  of  coalescing  against  European 
freedom. 

Well  might  the  British  nation  have  looked  back  upon  the 
horrors  even  of  civil  w  ar,  and  sighed  in  the  bitterness  of  its 
spirit.  Valour,  and  w  isdoin,  and  eloquence,  were  then  the  high 
roads  at  least  to  fame,  if  not  to  oflicial  advancement  also.  Hut 
now  how  mortifying  and  disgraceful  appeared  the  change.  Ihe 
helm  of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  courtezans,  or  their  imme- 
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iliatc  parasites.  Bishop  Burnet  thus  desciibes  the  course  ot 
events  at  tlie  time  Osborne  was  ereepinjx  into  distinction  :  ‘This 
year  the  king  declared  a  new  mistress,  and  made  her  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  his  sister,  and 
liad  come  over  with  her  to  Dover;  where  tlie  king  had  expressed 
such  a  regard  to  her,  that  Buckingham,  who  hated  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  (the  reigning  harlot,)  intended  to  put  this  new*  one 
on  his  majesty,  lie  assured  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  he 
coidd  never  reckon  himself  certain  of  the  king,  but  by  yiviny  him 
a  mistress,  that  should  be  true  to  his  interests.  It  was  soon 
agreed  to.  So  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  sent  her  with  a  part  of 
his  ecpiipagc  to  Dieppe ;  and  said,  he  w  ould  presently  follow. 
Hut  he,  who  was  the  most  inconstant  and  forgetful  of  all  men, 
never  thought  of  her  more  ;  but  went  to  England  by  the  w  ay  of 
(hdais.  So  Montague,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  licaring  of 
this,  sent  over  for  a  yacht  for  her,  and  sent  some  of  his  servants 
to  wait  on  her,  and  defray  her  charge,  till  she  was  brought  to 
Whitehall  ;  and  then  Lord  Arlington  took  care  of  her.  'fhe 
Duke  of  Buckingham  thus  lost  the  merit  he  might  have  pre¬ 
tended  to ;  and  brought  over  a  mistress,  w  horn  his  ow  n  strange 
conduct  threw'  into  the  scale  of  his  rivals.  The  king  was  pre¬ 
sently  taken  w  ith  her.  She  studied  to  please  and  observe  him 
in  everv’  thing ;  so  that  he  passed  aw  ay  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
great  fondness  for  her.  He  kept  her  at  avast  charge.  And  she 
by  many  fits  of  sickness,  .some  pretended,  some  real,  gained  of 
him  everything  she  desired.  stuck  firm  to  the  French  interest, 
and  w  jis  its  chief  support !’  This  incident  constitutes  but  a 
single  leaf  in  the  volume  of  scandal,  oppression,  debauchery, 
and  intrigue,  which  make  up  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Britain  w  jis  then  sacrificed  w  ithout  remorse,  by  the  prince  w  hom 
Osborne  was  about  to  serve,  between  the  grossest  violations  of 
the  seventh  and  tenth  commandments.  With  prostitutes  for 
his  companions,  and  a  foreign  potentate  for  his  paymaster,  he 
nuK'ked  at  the  clergy  who  were  cnslirining  him  in  their  sanctu¬ 
aries  and  prayers,  every  tw  enty-ninth  of  May ;  and  robbed  or 
insulted  his  subjects  as  opportunities  offered*.  The  court  and 
privy  purse  had  l)een  accumulating  debt  ever  since  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  whilst  for  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  Charles  had 
assigned  over  several  branches  of  his  revenue  to  some  bankers ; 
besides  pledging  his  faith  to  them,  in  suceessivc  proclamations, 
that  ‘he  would  continue  to  make  good  all  his  assignments, until 
the  whole  debt  should  be  paid,  which  w’as  now  growing  up  to 
i-l,5CX),(XX)  !*  But  woe  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  princes. 
His  majesty  all  at  once  shut  up  his  exchequer;  the  bankers 
broke;  and  multitudes,  who  had  trusted  their  property  with 
them,  beheld  ruin  at  their  doors,  llis  ministers  could  not  fail 
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bcin*'  coj^uiznut  of  the  royal  perfidy ;  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
withdrawn  his  o^vll  money,  and  even  hinted  to  his  friends,  that 
thev  should  follow  his  example.  Then  ensued  the  attempted 
seizure  of  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  contrary  to  an  article  in  the 
reaee  of  llrcda,  that  no  merchandize  should  he  arrestcal  on  the 
l.i.rh  seas  until  full  six  months  had  elapsed  from  the  ])roclama- 
tiou  of  war.  In  additmu  to  such  avowals  of  treachery  and 
bankruptcy,  the  suspension  of  all  penal  laws  with  regard  to  reli- 
«riou  was  ordered :  not  that  any  rights  of  conscience  were  to  he 
vindicated,— hut  only  that  an  act  of  sheer  naked  autocracy 
ini‘*“ht  supersede  the  constitution  and  law  of  the  land.  Noncon¬ 
formity  had  too  much  honesty  to  fall  in,  even  with  its  own 
emancipation,  on  such  terms. 

Nor  did  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  perceive  it  to  he  his  interest  to 
remain  any  longer  silent.  The  plunder  of  merchants  at  home, 
or  the  uusuccesstul  ellorts  against  those  abroad,  in\  oh  ing  ton  ards 
Holland,  ^a  breach  of  faith  such  as  iMahomctans  and  pirates 
would  have  been  ashamed  of,'  had  permitted  him  to  remain  un¬ 
perturbed  in  his  rich  otlice  at  the  ^avy  Hoard;  but  now  an 
established  church  being  indirectly  struck  at,  under  which  he 
dispensed  considerable  patronage  in  Lssex  and  Yorkshire,^  his 
voice  began  to  be  heard  and  listened  to  in  the  House  of  (/om¬ 
inous.  ^Vhcn  iiarliamcnt  assembled  for  its  tenth  session,  on  the 
1th  of  February,  1073,  it  soon  appeared  how  completely  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  preiaev  understand  one  another.  Doctor  Lingard 
also ‘tells  us,  that ‘a  system  had  been  introduced  by  Clarendon, 
to  use  a  certain  class‘  of  courtiers,  as  straws  throw  n  up  to  sliow 
which  way  the  breath  of  public  opinion  might  be  blowlng^  \\  itli 
this  view',  they  were  sometimes  instructed  U>  conceal  their  senti¬ 
ments,  or  at  least  act  for  the  time  being  with  the  popular  party. 
Accordingly,  we  hayc  the  TrcasurcT  of  the  ^sli\y  ipiite  proini- 
nent  amongst  those  who  addressed  the  crown  duiiiig  t  le  mon  i 
of  March,  against  the  dispensing  power  exercised  in  favour  ot 
dissenters.  Together  with  Alessrs.  Meres  and  I  ow  c,  cm  mg 
patriots  of  their  day,  he  contended  and  comiuered.  1  be  house 
audits  sovereign  endeavoured  to  take  each  other 
after  a  fashion,  whieh  furnished  interminable  jokes  for  lludihras  ; 
and  which  might  have  afforded  Hogarth  materials  for  a  po  i  ica 
Rake's  Progress,  from  knavery  to  ruin,  on  an  almost  na  lomi 
scale.  To  the  glance  of  an  uninitiated  spectator,  it  would  Have 
seemed  as  though  the  strange  anomaly  were  present!  (  o  a 
placeman  combining  with  an  opposition,  to  coerce  the  con  on 
of  one  of  its  favourite  measures.  Not  that  there  was  an 
tity  of  sentiment  between  the  member  lor  ^ ork  anc  ^ 

leagues,  with  whom  to  serve  a  ])articular  purpose,  ic  jus  ^ 
acted.  Their  desire  was  to  withstand  poi>ery  and  despoil  . 
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'  his  to  maintain  that  form  of  protestantism  only,  wliich  is  in  the 
church  of  England.^  Upon  the  Test  Act  he  concurred  equally 
with  them  and  his  superiors  in  the  ministr}^ ;  foreseeing,  witii 
the  sagacity  of  a  rat,  that  the  latter  would  drop  to  pieces  from 
its  operation.  Upon  the  unsuccessful  Bill,  which  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Test  Act,  for  relieving  nonconformists  from  its  pres¬ 
sure,  ‘  Osborne  was  separated  from  his  new  associates,  equally  as 
a  churchman  and  a  cavalier.'  He  at  once  sprung  back  to  the 
less  liberal,  which  was  in  fact  his  natural  side.  A  few  imperfect 
notes  have  been  prcsenxd  of  his  harangue  against  any  surrender 
even  of  assent  and  consent  to  the  doctrinal  articles,  or  a  remui- 
ciation  of  the  covenant :  ^  Docs  think  this  most  unreasonable, 
and  cannot  consent  to  it.  It  is  both  to  the  king  and  to  this  house : 
to  the  king,  because  w^e  should  seem  to  encourage  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  those  men ;  to  the  house,  because  of  the  vote.  No  man 
he  thinks,  would  ever  come  in  ;  and  he  would  exclude  them.  It 
is  a  great  scandal  to  bring  them  in  by  special  act  of  parliamout ; 
the  nation  groans  under  it ;  and  he  thinks  they  would  retuni 

into  rebellion  ?'  So  far  as  we  may  infer  from  such  moonstruck 

_  * 

hallucinations.  Sir  Thomas  only  abhorred  the  pope,  because  he 
was  not  an  Anglican  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  llis  speeches 
grew  more  and  more  frequent  on  behalf  of  government;  his 
biographer  remarks,  that — 

‘  On  a  proposal  for  dchiying  the  Money  Hill  until  the  Test  Act  should 
have  passed,  he  urged  the  propriety  of  reposing  confidence  in  the  king, 
and  of  placing  our  fleet  on  a  footing  with  that  of  the  Dutch,  with  whom 
England  was  now  again  at  war.  Hut  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
addresses  of  those  days  do  not  assist  us  in  ascertaining,  whether  at  this 
early  period  of  his  career,  Osbonie  gave  proofs  of  that  skilfulness  in 
debate,  and  superior  understanding,  which  Lord  Dartmouth,' who  knew 
him  later,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  largely  ascribes  to  him  !  The 
ministers  were  successful  in  passing  their  money  Hill ;  and  the  Commons 
got  little  further  tlum  the  assertion  of  their  grievances.  These  consisted 
in  England,  of  a  convoy  duty  illegally  imposed,  and  of  abuses  in  the 
quartering  and  keeping  of  soldiers,  llie  Irish  grievances  will  show’  what 
different  forms  the  liberality  of  a  faction  assumes.  The  praver  of  the 
party  now*  was.  that  no  papist  should  be  admitted  into  the  army  of  Ire¬ 
land,  or  to  hold  any  judicud  or  municipal  office,  or  even  to  reside,  in  a 
corporate  town.* — p.  207. 

Air.  Courtenay  may  have  notions  of  his  ow  n,  as  to  what  he 
considers  ‘  the  liberality  of  a  faction.'  But  as  an  impartial  his¬ 
torian,  he  should  be  careful  in  brandishing  such  two-edged 
swords ;  lest,  in  making  sly  hits  at  his  honest  opi)oneuts,  his 
weapon  may  chance  to  mow’  dow  n  a  set  of  dishonest  prejudices 
on  the  consenative  side.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
tx)se,  had  he  dwelt  upon,  the  probabilities  or  improbabilities  of 
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liis  hero  ever  exliibiting  either  '  skilfulness  in  debate/  or  'supe¬ 
rior  uiiderstaiidin^.'  The  subjeet  of  this  paper,  possessed  an 
intellect  which  may  be  gauged,  and  weighed,  and  measured,  to  a 
nicety.  Had  any  fond  flatterer  expressed  his  appreliensious 
lest  such  talents  should  be  buried  in  a  napkin,  llobert  Hall 
would  have  answered,  that  a  verj^  small  pocket  handkerehief 
might  completely  answer  the  purpose.  Our  author  ouglit  also 
to  have  mentioned,  what  he  lias  omitted,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  voting  large  supplies  on  this  occasion,  avoided 
every  recognition  of  the  Dutch  war,  witli  an  implicitness  which 
covered  them  with  honour.  They  w  oidd  not  betray  the  security 
of  our  coasts,  by  unseasonable  parsimony,  but  tlie  sums  were 
expressed  as  granted  for  'the  extraordinary  occasions  of  his 
majesty.'  The  dissenters  and  jiatriots  well  enough  knew  tliat  to 
accomplish  their  best  objects,  they  must  blend  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  w  ith  the  endurance  and  harmlessncss  of  the  dove.  Their 
sovereign  was  a  hollow^,  profligate  hypocrite.  An  almost  omni¬ 
present  hierarchy  sat  at  his  feet,  with  more  than  papal  adula¬ 
tion,  ready  to  proclaim  liis  divine  right  of  reigning,  if  he  w  ould 
but  attach  his  sceptre  to  their  w  calth,  immunities,  and  privileges ; 
which  he  wiis  profuse  in  his  promises  of  being  w  illing  to  do. 
The  peerage  wiis  a  vulture,  its  beak  ever  gnawing  into  the  vitals 
of  the  country,  like  the  bird  of  torture  to  Prometheus !  The 
House  of  Lords,  savs  Hallam,  'contained  nufortunatelv  an  in- 
vincible  majority  for  the  court,  prompt  to  frustrate  any  legisla¬ 
tive  security  for  public  liberty.  Thus  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
first  sent  up  to  that  house  in  1074,  was  lost  there  in  several 
successive  sessions.  The  Commons  therefore  testified  their  sense 
of  public  grievances,  and  kept  alive  an  alarm  in  the  nation  by 
resolutions  and  addresses,  whicli  a  pldcgmfitic  reader  is  some¬ 
times  too  apt  to  consider  factious  or  unnecessary.'  In  the  next 
session  of  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  Test  Act  passed, 
to  which  nonconformists,  through  evil  report  and  good  re¬ 
port,  laudably  gave  their  suffrages,  though  of  course  without 
any  compromise  of  their  genuine  attachment  to  religious  liberty, 
tlie  country  party  succeeded  in  banishing  lluekingham  from  the 
pakace,  and  in  intimidating  Arlington  into  a  cliange  of  policy. 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  on  the  19th  of  the  intervening  June,  ob¬ 
tained  his  high  appointment  as  Lord  Treasurer  of  England.  It 
was  always  conferred  by  the  presentation  of  a  white  staff,  and 
had  attached  to  it  an  income  of  .{i^8,0(K)  per  annum,  l)esides 
immense  pjitronagc  and  percpiisites.  llishop  Burnet  tells  us, 
that  his  estate  was  become  a  good  deal  impaired  at  this  time : 
which,  if  true,  must  have  made  such  vast  emolument  still  more 
agreeable  to  him.  What  liis  majesty  valued  most,  was  freedom 
from  trouble  and  care,  being  a  perfect  Vitcllius  in  his  own  w  ay  : — 
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umbraculis  hortonnn  abdilus,  ut  if/nava  animalia,  (juibiis  si  cibum 
smfgt^raSy  jacent  torpenlquey  pr(vterit a  instmitia  futura  pari  oblivi- 
one  dimiserat  !  The  new  premier  well  knew  this  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  also  knew  it  on  the  other.  Had 
('harles  been  a  real  politician,  an  able  tyrant,  or  an  ambitious  war¬ 
rior,  he  would  have  proved  far  more  mischievous,  than  he  even  did 
as  a  voluptuary,  towards  the  best  interests  of  these  kingdoms.  In 
that  case,  however,  Osborne  would  have  never  risen  above  tlic 
Navy  Board.  The  prelate  of  Sarum  says,  that  ‘  he  was  a  posi¬ 
tive  undertaking  man ;  so  he  gave  the  king  great  ease,  by  as¬ 
suring  him,  all  things  would  go  according  to  his  mind  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  And  when  his  hopes  failed  him,  he 
had  always  some  excuse  ready  to  put  the  miscarriage  upon ;  by 
which  means  he  got  into  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  with 
the  king,  and  maintained  it  the  longest  of  any  that  ever  served 
liim.'  The  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  his  coming  into  the 
Exchequer  to  be  sworn  in,  still  remains  extant,  containing  sonic 
flattery, — some  truth, — and  some  characteristics  of  his  age. 
‘  Kiugs,^  says  he,  'are  as  (lods,  and  bestow^  honours,  riches,  and 
power,  where  they  please;  but  in  this  they  are  men,  that  they 
can  only  choose,  not  make  a  person  adequate  to  their  employ¬ 
ment.'  Persons  generally  hoped  for  some  improvement,  now 
that  Buckingham  was  gone;  since  anything  appeared  better 
than  the  Cabal ;  even  although  the  rumour  should  be  a  correct 
one,  that  Osborne  had  agreed  to  pay  Lord  (Milford  some  portion 
of  his  salary  on  resigning.  Sir  Thomas  was  ennobled  in  the 
following  August,  as  \  iscount  Latimer.  In  June,  1071,  he  was 
created  Karl  of  Danbv. 

Charles  nevertheless  had  cvidcntlv  elev.ated  him  too  soon : 

ft' 

for  Arlington,  Shaftesbury,  and  Lauderdale  had  not  as  yet 
withdrawn,  althougli  their  combination  was  scattered  and 
broken  ;  nor  had  even  Buckingham  himself  followed  the  example 
of  Clifford  in  going  altogether  off  the  scene.  Hence  the  guilty 
mantle  of  those  wicked  conspirators  descended  upon  the  new 
lord  treasurer's  shoulders.  His  nomination  openly  announced 
liim  as  participator  in  all  the  political  crimes  of  his  predecessors; 
more  es|K'cially  that  hateful  connection  w  ith  France,  which  na¬ 
turally  and  righteously  soon  drew'  upon  him  the  jealousy  and 
execration  of  the  Commons.  They  refused  the  supplies,  unless 
it  should  appear  that  Dutch  obstinacy  would  render  them  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  This  advance,  in  boldness  of  remonstrance, 
upon  their  conduct  in  the  previous  session  may  be  accounted 
for,  through  the  Duke  of  York  having  avowed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Ijord  Danbv  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  iu  secret  to 
dis|K)se  his  niyal  master  to  pacific  designs.  Shaftesbury  had  to 
surrcndci*  up  the  great  seal.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
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Cabal  Avcrc  soon  furiously  ])rocee(led  aj^ainst.  IjOius  the  Four- 
teeiitli  scttinj'  narrower  limits  to  his  liberality  than  could  have 
been  convenient  to  the  British  sovereign,  the  latter  at  length 
concluded  an  arrangement  with  Holland,  through  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  in  February,  1074.  Sir  AVilliam  Temple  went  forth 
once  more  to  the  Hague  as  our  representative  to  the  States ; 
flattering  himself  that  he  had  left  tlic  court  at  home  (piitc  upon 
the  right  tack  ;  upon  which  our  biographer,  with  all  the  simplicity 
in  the  world,  enunciates  the  following  sentences : 

*  Now  that  the  test  act  was  in  force,  peace  made  with  the  Dutch,  and 
the  connexion  with  France  internij)ted,  there  is  notliing  to  object  to  in 
the  policy  of  the  administration  of  which  Lord  Danby  \vas  a  member. 
It  was  equally  consistent  with  his  own,  and  with  the  public  opinion. 
The  treasury  now’  gave  relief,  in  what  mode  I  am  unable  to  say,  to  the 
sufferers,  by  the  perfidious  shutting  up  of  the  excheejuer.  The  sum 
awarded  is  affirmed  to  have  been  £1  ,*J0(),()00.  This  w  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  financial  administrt\tion,  which,  although  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  most  historians  have  lauded  ;  since  under  it,  the  revenue 
was  augmented,  while  the  expenses  were  diminished.  In  these  depart¬ 
mental  matters,  Danby  had  ])robably  his  own  way ;  but  he  had  by  no 
means  that  dominant  controul  over  the  affairs  of  the  King,  which  now 
belongs  to  a  pnme  minister.  Buckingham  was  finally  cashiered  in  the 
spring  of  1674  ;  but  Arlington  remained,  a  mere  cipher,  until  the  14th 
of  the  following  September,  w’hen  he  resigned  the  secretary  ship  of  state, 
and  became  lord  chamberlain.  He  w'as  by  no  means  indis])osed  to  a 
renew  ed  of  the  connection  with  Louis,  being  very  jejdous  of  Danby,  whom 
he  envied  for  his  easy  acquisition  of  the  white  staff ;  and  not  unwilling, 
as  it  is  believed,  to  su])port  his  rivalry  by  the  aid  of  a  j)arliamentary  op¬ 
position.  The  two  discarded  ministers,  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham, 
had  now  become  flaming  patriots.’ — pp.  212,  213. 

Such  are  the  notions  of  this  very  amiable  and  moderate  me¬ 
morialist  in  palliating  political  misdemeanours.  If  the  surface 
of  matters  can  be  only  kept  smooth  and  polished,  consen  atism  re¬ 
mains  perfectly  satisfied  :  the  jealousies  of  coiu*tiers,  and  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  peerage,  absorbing  all  that  attention,  which  is  far 
too  sublime  to  analyze  financial  measures,  or  expatiate  upon  the 
genuine  basement  of  the  social  j)yramid.  It  alw  ays  reminds  us 
of  the  old  chroniclers  Froissart  find  Monstrclct ;  who  weep  and 
wail  over  the  fall  of  each  individual  knight  and  gentleman, 
throughout  their  battles,  but  dispose  of  the  common  soldiers  as  so 
many  nothings,  to  be  murdered  by  the  dozen  or  score,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  venture  to  conceive,  that  there  were  many  things 
*  to  object  to  in  the  policy  of  that  administration  of  which  Lord 
Danby  was  a  member.^  Besides  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  he  w  as  ostensibly  its  leader ;  and  so  long  as  he  preferred 
continuing  so,  with  the  door  of  retreat  jit  any  moment  open  to 
^nm,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  iniquity  of  ten  thou- 
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sand  abominations,  of  wliicli  he  was  cognisant,  althougli  taking 
in  them  no  personal  share.  He  was  no  Simon  Pure  amongst 
knaves  and  jugglers  ;  but  himself  the  arch-conjuror,  palming ott’ 
upon  tlie  public  his’ series  of  little  base  meanucsses ;  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  aggrandize  liis  own  special  fortunes  with  all  his  might 
and  main.  His  caution,  prudence,  and  apparent  respectability, 
as  compared  with  his  predecessors,  were  tlie  mere  instincts  of 
self-preservation.  Through  the  operation  of  corruption,  and 
cajolery  he  reigned  and  revelled ;  until  enemies  more  wicked, 
or  perhaps  more  bold  and  clever  than  himself,  plucked  the  stool 
from  under  him,  and  down  he  fell.  He  wjvs  grand  master  in  an 
ju*t,  introduced  from  the  state-craft  of  King  James  the  First — 
that  of  turning  to  jvceount  the  weapons  and  warfare  of  merce¬ 
nary"  clocpicncc.  An  olhee — a  sum  of  gold — an  introduetion  to 
gilded  circles— even  allurements  more  directly  immoral — pro¬ 
duced  changes,  the  reverse  of  alchemy.  They  hushed  many  an 
hai'anguc — varied  the  side  upon  which  many  a  vote  was  ulti¬ 
mately  given — made  hypocrisy  in  the  two  houses  as  common 
as  hair  powder — and  frittered  away  the  noblest  germs  of  na¬ 
tional  prosperity.  Mammon  ruled  the  day,  we  had  almost  said, 
without  a  rival.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  Dauby  bribed  the  less 
important  members,  instead  of  the  leaders,  which  was  not  found 
to  answer  so  well ;  but  as  Hallam  justly  remarks,  it  rather  seems 
probable  that  he  was  liberal  to  all !  The  parliament  itself 
gained  the  character  and  title  of  the  pensioned  parliament.  The 
bust  cited  author  also  observes,  that  ‘  he  had  virtues,  as  an  Fn- 
glish  minister,  which  serve  to  extenuate  some  great  errors,  and 
an  entire  want  of  scrnpntousness  in  tiis  conduct !  Zealous  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  he 
counteracted,  whilst  he  seemed  to  yield  to  the  prepossessions  of 
his  sovereign !’  AVhieh  culogium  strikes  our  plain  under¬ 
standing  as  being  ccpiivalent  to  portraying  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  then  about  court.  Both  whigs  and  tories 
seem  at  times  scjircely  out  of  the  hornbook  class  in  politics.  No 
man,  they  may  depend  upon  it,  can  ever  be  really  and  truly  a 
great  man  without  being  a  good  man  ;  nor  can  the  wealthy  or 
potent  otlicial,  who  Inis  contrived  to  scatter  every  conscientious 
scruple  to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  carry  ought  else  than  a  knave’s 
lieart  beneath  his  ermine,  or  under  his  coronet.  AVe  shall  sec 
this  ere  lo!ig  suthcicntly  illustrated.  Every  bow  he  made  the 
king,  as  well  as  every  patriotic  profession  he  uttered,  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  grand  farce  of  advancing  himself  at  the  cost  of  both 
crown  and  country’.  Until  the  people  have  their  due  share  of 
\>ower,  royal  ministers  and  privileged  orders  will  be,  like  the 
sous  of  Zeruiah  to  Da\  id,  too  hard  for  liberalism.  The  comfort 
is  that  freedom  is  immortal ;  whilst  oppression  engenders  the 
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very  worm  at  its  root,  which  is,  some  ihiy  or  other,  to  lay  it 
prostrate  iu  the  dust. 

Daiibv  HOW  turned  his  thouj^hts,  throu^li  the  national  fear  of 
llomaiiism,  to  some  plan  of  comprehension,  which  should  em¬ 
brace  nonconformity  and  cpiscopalianism  in  one  common 
cause.  Richard  Baxter  went  so  far  as  to  put  upon  paper  a  pro¬ 


posal,  that  ecclesiastical  teachers  and  school imistcrs  should  sub¬ 
scribe  the  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Enj^land, 
as  expressed  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  according  to  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  they  were  also  to  approve,  in  some 
general  manner  the  homilies ;  and  set  their  hands  to  a  dcclara- 

‘  Hiif 


tioii  against  rebellion  and  sedition.  ‘  But,^  says  our  biographer, 

‘  among  the  demands  made  by  the  nonconformists,  some  w  ere 
such  as  no  esta])lishcd  church  coidd  reasonably  be  expected  to 
admit.  For  the  principle  of  the  scheme  w  as  to  leave  the  liturgy, 
sacraments,  and  other  ordinances  generally  established,  and  in 
force ;  but  to  allow  of  great  latitude  in  omission,  alteration,  or 
nonconformity ;  and  this  not  only  in  private  houses,  but  in  the 
parish  churches.’  No  good  resulted  from  these  negociations. 
All  such  plans  indeed  must,  and  ought  to  fail,  wherever  they 
involve  any  principle  of  a  religious  establishment.  Episco])acy, 
swollen  into  prelacy,  through  receiving  its  crozier  from  the  grant 
of  ail  earthly  sovereign,  always  deals  with  presbyterianism  or 
Congregationalism,  on  these  occasions,  as  one  possessing  a  jure 
divino  claim  to  the  largest  slice — the  lion’s  portion — of  the  se¬ 
cular  spoils,  that  are  to  be  divided.  W  hen  the  lord  treasurer, 
far  too  dull  to  discern  the  genuine  nature  of  the  difliculties  be¬ 
fore  him,  achieved  no  reward  but  disappointment  for  his  pains, 
he  resigned  himself  at  once  to  a  current  of  universal  persecution, 
devised  by  Bishops  ^lorley  and  Ward,  w  ho  met  their  brethrmi 
of  the  right  reverend  bench  at  Lambeth.  Other  choice  spirits 
there  joined  thcin — Lauderdale,  Finch,  Coventry,  Williamson, 
and  above  all,  the  holder  of  the  white  stall*.  The  conseipience 
of  their  consultation  soon  a])pcared,  in  the  shape  of  an  order  iu 
council,  forbidding  attendance  at  mass,  reviving  the  old  catholic 
disabilities,  and  penalties  ;  and  requiring  a  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  conventicles.  St.  Paul’s,  moreover,  was  to 
be  rebuilt,  with  respect  to  w  hich  Lord  Danby  professed  ardent 
zeal ;  openly  accusing  those  before  him  in  power  for  having  ne¬ 
glected  it  so  long.  Still  further  to  conciliate  the  almost  for¬ 
gotten  royalists,  lie  erected  at  Charing  Cross  that  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  the  First,  w  Inch  had  lain  for  years  in  conceal¬ 
ment;  but  which  few  can  even  now'  examine  w  ithout  admiration 
at  its  merits,  as  a  specimen  of  art.  Parliament  simn  afterwards 
reassembled  for  its  thirteenth  session,  after  an  interval  of  four¬ 
teen  months.  The  son  and  successor  of  the  royal  martyr  forth- 
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with  illustrated  that  profundity  of  cunning  which  we  may  allow 
him  to  have  inherited  from  his  father.  He  boasted  in  his  speech 
of  wlnit  he  had  done  to  extinguish  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
popeiw" ;  he  being  a  disguised  papist  himself  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  !  More  courteously  than  usual  of  late  years,  lie  reipiested 
the  loyal  assistance  of  his  subjects,  to  extricate  his  exchetiuer 
from  embarnussment,  by  granting  abundant  supplies.  It  was 
neither  more  nor  less,  however,  than  the  wolf  re(niestiug  the 
crane  to  take  the  bone  out  of  his  throat :  and  who  would  trust 


their  necks  within  such  perilous  jaws?  Ijord  Russell,  with 
Cavendish  and  his  friends,  immediately  directed  their  blows  at 
the  new^  minister.  '  All  w  e  give,^  they  exclaimed,  ^  is  too  little, 
when  the  treasury  is  managed  to  set  up  private  men,  and  their 


heirs.  The  Earl  of  Dan  by  has  acted  in  a  high  and  arbitrary 
manner,  having  disposed  of  the  monies  as  he  pleased :  for  he 


has  ]mbliely  declared  amongst  his  servants,  that  a  new  jirocla- 


mation  is  better  than  an  old  law His  dismissal  from  all  em- 


]>loyment  was  therefore  moved,  and  cpiickly  supported  by  an 
impeachment  of  seven  articles.  Trick,  subterfuge,  and  deep 
bribery,  for  the  present,  dispci*scd  the  tem])est;  but  already 
w  as  that  seed  germinating,  which  aftcrw  ards  produced  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Middle  classes  began  once  more  to  gather  together  the 
scattered  elements  of  an  energv'  which  had  sympathized  w  ith 
Eliot,  or  supported  Pym  and  Hampden.  Defeated  in  their 
attempts  to  ruin  Lord  Danby  by  personal  accusation,  the  leaders 
of  opposition  resorted  to  the  more  ordinary  course  of  impuguing 
the  measures  of  his  government.  *  He  had  established,  and 
siueercly  endeavoured  to  maintain,  the  neutrality  of  England 
between  France  and  Holland.  But  a  body  of  English  troops 
still  remained  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France,  and  it  was 
the  joint  object  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ministers,  and  of  the 
English  opposition,  to  pnHuire  the  return  of  these  trooi)s.’  The 
honsc  of  Commons,  in  April  and  ^lay,  1675,  addressed  Charles 
to  recall  them,  and  prevent  any  more  from  going.  He  promised 
the  latter,  but  refused  the  former,  as  inconsistent  with  his  ho¬ 
nour  !  So  abused  w  as  this  sacred  term  to  the  worst  puri)oses. 

It  may  well  be  demanded,  what  these  wicked  men,  both  so¬ 
vereign  and  cabinet,  had  really  to  do  with  honour  at  all.'' 
Danby  now  introduced  into  that  hotbed  of  bigotry  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  House  of  Lords,  a  measure,  which  even  his  biographer 
admits,  must  be  accounted  the  most  remarkable  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  His  brother-in-law.  Lord  Lindsay,  had  to  ofliciate  us 
mouth-piece  on  this  occasion,  of  that  j)rinciple  in  |)olitics,  which, 
having  horns  like  a  lamb,  in  the  end  thunders  like  a  dragon. 
Passive  obedience  carries  under  the  veil  of  meekness,  a  heart 
athirst  for  the  murder  of  patriotism.  So  it  was  then,  and  so 
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must  it  be,  until  the  close  of  time ;  whether  an  archbishop  Laud 
wishes  to  support  a  Strafford ;  or  his  successors,  the  Puseyites 
of  our  own  day,  would  fain  prostrate  liberty  once  more  under 
their  two  swonls — the  civil  and  the  ecclcsiiustieal.  AVe  arc  of 
course  alluding  to  the  celebrated  Kon-resisting-test ;  which, 
although  some  have  supposed  not  to  have  been  the  genuine  off¬ 
spring  of  the  Lord  ^Preasurer,  as  to  its  conception,  most  certainly 
became  his,  by  subse(iuent  adoption.  It  stood,  indeed,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  upper  chamber,  in  such  deformity  and  ugliness,  that 
to  claim  too  near  a  relationship,  until  the  public  mind  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  prodiyium  horriduni^  might  have  seemed  rather 
perilous  to  the  boldest  statesman.  All  persons  in  council,  olKce, 
parliament,  or  the  magistracy,  Averc  to  declare,  upon  their  oaths, 
as  follows  : — ^  I  do  avow,  protest,  and  declare,  that  it  is  not  law¬ 
ful  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
.Majesty,  and  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking 
up  arms,  by  his  authority,  jigaiiist  his  person,  or  against  those 
that  are  eomniissioned  by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commission. 
And  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  endeavour  the  alter- 
ation  of  the  government  either  in  church  or  statc.^  Lingard 
mentions  some  alterations  afterwards  made  in  it.  But  John 
Locke  watched  the  court,  and  foresaw  that  it  would  j)rcsently 
Avork  its  OAvn  undoing.  The  debates  lasted  for  sixteen  days. 
Shaftesbury  rested  his  counter- arguments  ^  upon  general  objec¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  upon  speculative  diflicultics,  Avhich  might, 
under  various  contingencies,  be  occasioned  by  the  inaction  of  the 
test.^  The  Avhole  bill,  llallam  thinks,  Avas  propounded  as  a  stone 
of  contention  and  stumbling  amongst  the  country  party ;  in  Avhich 
presbyterians  and  parliamentarians  Avere  associated  Avith  certain 
disappointed  cavaliers.  lIowcA  cr  this  might  be,  it  never  Avent 
hoyond  the  House  of  Peers;  the  (luestion  of  privilege  having 
been  purposely  started,  about  Doctor  Shirley,  and  Sir  John 
Pagg,  Avhich  occasioned  s\icccssivc  prorogations.  In  the  contest 
thus  raised,  betAveen  their  lordships  and  the  commons,  as  to 
whether  the  peerage  constituted  a  suj)rcme  court  of  judicature, 
Charles  and  his  supple  minister  preached  up  moderation,  and 
urged  on  the  Avheels  of  an  irresponsible  yet  necessitous  goveni- 
ment,  as  Avell  as  they  could.  No  parliamentary  session  for 
business  seems  to  Inwe  occurred  until  February,  1()77.  During 
the  long  interval,  his  majesty  once  more  degraded  himself  into 
a  base  pensioner  of  Louis.  He  condescended  to  receive  half  a 
niillion  of  croAvns,  for  postponing  the  grand  council  of  these 
nations  for  fifteen  months.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1070, 
the  tAvo  soA’ereigns  bound  themseh  es  by  a  formal  treaty,  of  which 
Dauby  Avas  Avithout  doubt  cognizant,  not  to  enter  upon  any  en¬ 
gagements,  but  by  mutual  consent;  find  the  Stuart  promised. 
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lor  a  pecuniary  consiileration,  not  to  call  the  two  houses  tojjether, 
or  at  Icjist  to  j)roroguc  and  dissolve  them,  should  any  patriotic 
attempts  be  made  to  impose  anti-gallican  arrangements.  Our 
William  the  Third,  tlirough  llouvigny,  came  afterwards  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  tmitorous  and  treacherous  compact ;  on  the 
strength  of  which,  although  Lord  Dauby  had  advised  his  master 
not  to  execute  it,  he  nevertheless  pressed  the  French  cabinet  for 
the  wages;  and  no  less  than  L20(),000  sterling  was  actually 
paid !  No  wonder  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  did 
their  utmost  to  keep  back  every  supply,  within  their  reaeli,  from 
such  an  exchequer  ! 

Upon  the  clearest  perceptions  that  neither  the  king  nor  his 
white  stall*  could  be  trusted,  even  so  far  back  as  October,  1075, 
they  liad  resolved  that  no  sums  should  be  voted  for  taking  oif 
anticipations  from  the  revenue.  Our  pliant  biographer  hlaines 
them  for  this  ;  since  the  executive  could  scarcely  have  urged  any 
recpiest  more  moderate  in  its  character  or  appearance.  Yet 
supposing  they  had  acceded  to  the  royal  solicitations — would 
their  grants  have  been  ultimately  anything  more  than  just  so 
much  waste  of  the  national  property  ?  The  notorious  Chillinch, 
as  pander  to  the  pleasures  of  a  wicked  monarch,  was  ready  to 
absorb  every  shilling  lie  could  lay  hold  of,  for  purposes  too  scan¬ 
dalous  to  sully  these  pages  with  in  any  length  of  detail.  All  the 
bounty  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  seemed  insutlicient  to  satiate 
and  feed  this  filthy  and  abominable  sponge!  Was  the  House 
of  (^ommons  to  manifest  any  particular  regard  for  the  employer 
of  such  a  profligate?  Instead  of  giving  new'  supplies  for  the 
navy,  they  appropriated  the  customs  to  tliat  service  :  and  though 
they  voted  money  for  building  ships,  it  was  by  a  mere  minute 
majority,  that  a  proposition  wiis  negatived  for  jilacing  the 
amount  to  be  raised  under  the  custody  of  the  city  of  Loudon. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Danbv  ceased  not  to  labour  in  his  vocation. 
With  wretched  tools,  with  an  extnivagant  prince,  amidst  the 
multifarious  mismanagement  inherited  from  his  predecessors  in 
oftice,  he  really  wrought  wonders.  Pensions  alone  sw  allow  ed  up 
.tl  d5,(KX)  per  annum,  out  of  an  income,  w  hich  could  not  ordi¬ 
narily  be  reckoned  at  more  than  from  i; 1,200,000,  to  .€1,300,000. 
Through  curious  and  contemporaneous  testimony,  we  gather, 
that  the  entire  leg;d  revenues,  from  1073  to  1070,  returned 
about  €8,2(K),0(X),  or  €1,300,000  a  year:  besides  which,  it  may 
he  said,  there  were  the  disgraceful  French  subsidies ;  and  the 
ext raordinan' supplies  granted  at  different  times;  so  as  that 

for  the  entire  twenty-four  years  of  Charles  the  SccoiuFs  reign, 

these  last  actually  amounted ‘to  .€11,41^,407,  or  about  €470,808 
per  annum,  taking  an  average.  Allowing,  however,  in  the  gross, 
€1,8(X1,000  as  the  royal  annual  receipts,  the  disbursements,  on 
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the  other  hiuid,  were  generally  .£1,387,770;  and  always 
£1,200,000 ;  —  besides  the  contingencies  and  extraordinaries  of 
two  Dutch  wars ;  the  prepjirations  for  a  French  one,  in  1678  ;  the 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  paid  upon  the  £1,200,0(K)  compensation 
to  the  sufferers  from  closing  the  exchetiner ;  and  the  refitment 
of  the  na>T.  The  anticipations  came  to  as  much  as  £866,(XX), 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  our  nation^d 
debt,  now'  multiplied  from  thousands  to  millions.  The  earl  may 
vciy^  likely  have  done  his  best  amidst  such  pecunijiry  discourage¬ 
ments  and  perplexities ;  w  hilst  w  e  cannot  refrain  from  smiling, 
at  the  almost  obstinate  reluctance,  w  ith  which  Mr.  Courtenay 
admits  irrefragable  evidence  against  the  integrity  of  his  hero. 
It  becomes  thoroughly  resistless,  as  he  proceeds ;  until  we  arc 
finally  favoured  with  the  following : — 


*  At  last  thwarted,  and  iero«^M//y  suspected  by  parliament,  Danhy,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  predilections  against  the  French  interests,  did  become 
a  partv,  unwilling,  and  indeed  scarcely  consenting,  to  one  of  Charles’s  ar- 
nuigements  with  the  French  court,  founded  upon  the  policy  which  he 
entirely  disapproved.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  sold  to  France  for  a  renewal  of  (yharles’s 
pension,  I  cannot  concur  with  those,  who  are  of  opinion  that  Danby’s 
participation  in  these  corrupt  bargains  commenced  during  the  recess  of 
1676.  I  sec  no  reason  for  doubting  his  own  statement,  which  fixes, 
after  the  prorogation  in  Aj>ril,  1677,  ‘the  first  time  of  his  knowing  any 
transaction  about  French  money.*  Nevertheless,  the  stipulations,  of 
which  he  was  undoubtedly  conversant,  were  such  as  cannot  be  defended,  in 
regard  either  to  the  policy  of  England,  or  the  principles  and  professions 
of  the  minister.’  ’ — pp.  237,  8. 


Ill  these  lines  the  italics  arc  ours;  and  we  have  used  them  to 
demonstrate  the  extraordinary  bias  which  will  affect  conservative 
minds,  w  hen  contemplating  certain  transgressions  pcrjictratcd  in 
their  own  school  of  policy.  The  testimony  against  the  lord  trea¬ 
surer  having  ever  been  a  personage  of  common  integrity  is  con¬ 
clusive  from  the  very  commencement ;  yet  we  have  him  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  light  very  much  of  a  persecuted  statesman  !  As 
to  the  account  given  by  Lord  John  Russell  of  his  virtuous  an¬ 
cestor,  our  biographer  hiis  the  glance  of  a  basilisk,  and  detects 
the  slightest  (bsposition  even  towards  the  commission  of  an  error 
111  judgment.  But  here,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Danby,  a  con¬ 
victed  political  sinner  of  many  a  session,  a  man  who  had  sworn 
and  forsworn  himself  until  his  oaths  of  official  upriglitiiess  must 
have  attenuated  into  mere  cobwebs  to  his  conscience, — w  e  meet 
with  a  marvellously  different  mode  of  treatment.  This  guilty 
individual  has  been  ‘  wrongfully  suspected ;  * — he  hius  been  at 
lcn;^h  convicted  of  being  a  party  to  national  treason,  yet  his 
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mind  is  mentioned  ns  having  been  ‘unwilling/  and  indeed 
scarcely  ‘consenting/ — his  own  statement  is  admitted,  as  to 
when  his  criminality  really  began,  as  if  every  rogue  at  the  Old 
Bailey  is  not  just  as  plausible  in  narrowing  the  limits  of  his  de¬ 
linquency  ; — ^liis  earlier  obliquities  are  glossed  over,  or  leniently 
softened  down  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  into  ‘  stipidations 
which  cannot  be  defended and  yet  this  selfsame  w  riter  can 
call  such  a  philosopher,  as  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Iluinan 
Understanding,  to  account,  because  in  ‘his  long  and  spirited 
narration  of  what  passed  about  the  non-resisting  test,  the  party 
feeling  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  justice  being  done  to  the  rea¬ 
sons  and  arguments  of  the  court  and  its  retainers/  The  oppo¬ 
sition  looked  at  Lord  Danby  and  liis  conduct,  standing  closer 
to  both  than  we  do ;  and,  therefore,  of  course  not  able  to  see  the 
proportions  of  good  and  evil  in  his  character,  either  w  ith  that  clear¬ 
ness  or  calmness,  which  posterity  alone  can  manifest.  They  daily 
more  and  more  distrusted  him,  and  had  most  sjitisfactory  grounds 
for  doing  so.  All  his  professions  and  assurances  of  zeal  against 
France  went  for  little  or  nothing.  The  fivc-and-twenty  thou¬ 
sand  tr(K)ps,  of  as  splendid  soldiers  as  the  w  orld  ever  saw*,  raised 
suddenly  in  1077,  under  pretexts  that  the  counsels  of  Louis 
must  at  length  be  resisted,  excited  the  worst  apprehensions.  We 
now  know',  from  the  correspondence  of  Barillon  in  Dalrvmple,  that 
(Muirles  and  his  brother  looked  to  them  as  useful  means  for  con¬ 
solidating  the  royal  authority.  England  meanwhile  prospered 
at  home  through  her  general  tranquillity  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  :  but  these  very  circumstances  made  such  as  doubted  the 
lawfulness  of  standing  armies  at  all,  the  more  fearful  lest  the 
blessings  of  secular  opulence,  dependant  as  they  must  ever  he 
upon  liberty,  shoidd  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  Danby  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  repress  the  free  discussion  of  political  topics.  An 
old  proclamation  w  as  re-issued  for  the  extinction  of  coftee-houses, 
because  there  the  tongues  of  men  presumed  to  canvass  the 
tyranny  of  government.  He  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  tamper 
with  the  Irish  revenues,  by  farming  them  out  upon  that  plan  ot 
competition,  which  would  produce  for  himself  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage.  Burnet  informs  us  how  ‘  this  secret  broke  out  /  and 
Lord  W  iddrington  confessed  that  he  made  an  offer  of  a  round 
sum  to  the  lord  treasurer,  with  respect  to  which  Halifax  ob- 
seiw'ed,  that  ‘  it  was  declined  so  very  mildly,^  as  not  to  discourage 
further  advances.  Ecclesiastical  appointments  also  quickened 
apprehensions  in  some  quarters.  Sancroft  was  nominated  to 
succeed  Sheldon,  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  from  whose  pecu¬ 
liar  principles,  the  puritans,  remembering  Laud,  began  to  fear 
for  their  ears,  ^^hen  parliament  met  in  February  1677,  large 
ministerial  majorities  soon  demonstrated  that  matters  w’ere  to  be 
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carried  with  a  high  hand.  Buckingliam,  Salisbury,  Shaftesbur}% 
and  Wharton,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  impugning  the 
legality  of  the  Houses  meeting  without  a  dissolution,  since  the 
prorogation  had  extended  beyond  a  year.  Bribery,  then  as 
now,  was  in  the  mouth  of  cver\'body ;  and  upon  the  solemn 
assurances  of  Courtin,  who  had  succeeded  Rouvigny,  we  ascer¬ 
tain  that  ^  when  the  king  received  in  January  a  portion  of  his  an¬ 
nual  pension  from  France,  the  whole  sum  was  immediately  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purchase  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.^  In 
other  words.  Lord  Djinby  mejisurcd  and  estimated  others  by  his 
own  long  arm  and  itching  palm.  He  thought,  and  justly  thought, 
that  it  was  only  to  pay  and  have  ! 

In  this  session  not  only  were  supplies  tardily  and  scantily 
given,  but  the  courage  of  the  Commons  began  to  rise  against  the 
notorious  malversations  of  the  crowui.  For  ships,  .i'581,0()0, 
although  voted,  had  to  be  administered  under  an  order  of  appro¬ 
priation,  directing  that  an  account  of  the  expenditure  should  be 
rendered  to  the  house.  His  majesty  moreover  was  sorely  pressed, 
upon  his  foreign  affairs.  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  were  now 
vj'ing  w  ith  each  other,  w  ho  should  purchase  the  most  effectual 
interest  amongst  our  British  legislators  !  Who  can  peruse  these 
pages  of  our  annals  without  blushing  for  very  shame  ?  Even 
Russell,  Hollis,  and  the  patriots,  looked  abroad  for  succour;  and 
some  defiled  their  hitherto  fair  and  spotless  names  w  ith  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  foreign  gold.  We  can  tolerate  no  excuse  for  their 
crimes.  The  views  of  the  two  noblemen  just  named,  in  their 
cljindestinc  intercourse  with  the  French  ambassador,  niav  have 
appeared  satisfactory  to  themselves,  namely,  to  detach  Louis 
from  Cluirles, — to  countermine  the  intrigues  of  their  wicked 
parasites, — to  crush  the  Duke  of  York  ami  his  popish  faction, — 
to  procure  the  disbanding  of  a  dangerous  army, — the  dissolution 
of  a  corrupted  parliament, — the  dismissal  of  a  bad  minister.  All 
this,  we  admit,  may  have  been  true ;  but  it  w  as  the  policy  of  less 
honourable  politicians  than  their  great  prototypes  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  :  it  w  as  whiggery  rather  than  liberalism ;  it  w  as  the  expe¬ 
diency,  rather  than  the  genuine  wisdom  of  patriotism,  sporting 
with  publie  honesty  and  individual  selfishness,  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  most  perilous  preeipice.  There  can  be  no  allow  ed  compromise  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong  in  first-rate  minds.  Lord  Uanby,  mean¬ 
while,  imitated  the  merest  dabbler  in  politics,  through  his  intro¬ 
ducing  measure  after  measure,  to  catch  votes  and  good  opinions, 
were  that  possible,  from  opposite  sections  in  the  senate.  Most 
of  these  w  ere  little  else  than  paper  kites,  which,  soared  into  the 
clouds  for  their  appointed  hour  or  purpose,  and  then  fell  to  the 
pround  abandoned  or  forgotten.  His  correspondence  with 
Paris  and  the  Hague  thickened  rapidly  in  complexity  and  intc- 
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rest.  lie  wished  to  please  his  sovereign,  keep  his  place,  goveni 
the  realm,  aggrandize  the  church  of  England,  check  noncon- 
fonnity  and  poper} ,  flatter  Louis,  get  his  money,  cheat  him  out 
of  the  fulfilment  of  every  promise  ever  made  or  ottered  by  Cluu*lcs, 
and  gnitify  the  Prince  of  Orange.  How  tangled  and  strange 
appeiirs  the  whole  skein  of  attairs  under  the  management  of  such 
a  pretender  !  For  the  last  three  years  he  had  cultivated  the  most 
amicable  intercourse  with  William,  upon  the  sagacious  system 
of  having  two  strings  to  his  bow.  Through  Lady  Temple,  in 
May  1677,  his  highness  confidentially  transmitted  a  wish  to  the 
lord  treasurer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  court  the  princess 
Mar}\  This  liad  been  first  suggested  in  1675,  when,  after  a  re¬ 
luctant  consent  had  been  extorted  by  the  king  from  his  brother, 
the  otter  was  made  by  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  then  received  it  coolly.  Affairs,  however,  had 
now  altered,  and  Danby,  to  his  credit,  espoused  the  match 
warmly.  He  obtained  in  September  an  express  invitation  for 
the  royal  suitor  to  come  over  to  England.  His  influence  re¬ 
moved  a  number  of  difficulties,  started  in  succession,  both  by  his 
majesty  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  proposed  that  the  marriage 
should  be  deferred  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Happily 
it  took  place  on  the  4th  of  November,  leading  as  it  did  eleven 
y(‘ars  afteiwvards  to  most  important  consequences.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  pay  Clnurles  2,(KK),(K)0 
li\Tes  for  proroguing  parliament  from  December  to  April  1678, 
fircMl  at  the  intelligence  of  this  auspicious  union,  and  stopped  his 
subsidies.  Miserable  chattering  and  deception  now  ensued. 
Hostilities  were  menaced  against  France  to  secure  proper  terms 
with  regard  to  the  Netherlands.  Votes  of  supply  nevertheless 
pjussed  with  extreme  difficulty,  from  the  prevalence  of  distrust 
amongst  all  parties.  Clarges  made  a  motion  and  carried  it,  that 
no  monies  should  be  really  appropriated,  until  his  majesty  should 
have  satisfied  the  opposition  with  regard  to  religion ;  which  so  cx- 
a8|K'rated  the  king,  that  Barillon  being  on  tlic  spot  ready  to 
renew’  any  pecuniary  arrangements,  that  might  buy  over 
so  pn)ttigatc  a  potentate,  he  at  once  fell  in  with  them,  got 
upon  his  old  tack  of  succumbing  to  the  Grand  Monanpic  for 
money,  and  conq)clled  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  at  Nimeguenin 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  1678.  The  lord  trcjisurcr,  throughout 
these  atrocious  negotiations,  bemired  himself  more  and  more 
dee]>ly  in  political  abominations.  Thus,  at  the  command  of 
(ttiarles,  he  wrote  to  ^lontaguc  at  Paris  in  ^Lu*ch,  as  follows : — 
‘  In  case  the  conditions  of  peace  shall  be  accepted,  the  king  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  six  millions  of  livres  a  year  for  three  years,  from  the 
time  that  this  agreement  shall  be  signed  between  his  majesty 
and  the  king  of  France,  because  it  w  ill  probably  be  two  or  three 
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years  before  the  parliament  will  be  in  a  humour  to  give  him  any 
supplies,  after  the  making  of  any  peaee  with  Franee ;  and  the 
anibjissador  here  has  always  agreed  for  that  sum,  though  not 
for  so  long  a  time/  But  Lord  Dauby,  recently  adorned  with 
the  Garter,  the  price  probably  of  his  compliances  in  these  uncon¬ 
stitutional  particulars,  wjvs  thus  working  out  his  own  overthrow. 
In  attempting  to  overreach  all  parties  he  had  displeased  all.  The 
popish  plot  also  drew  him  into  the  labyrinth  of  its  mysterious 
mazes.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  on  seeing  Titus  Oates, 
‘  There  goes  one  of  the  saviours  of  England,  but  I  hope  to  see 
him  hanged  within  a  month That  brief  term,  however,  laid 
trains  of  intrigues  with  consequences  far  differing  from  the  trea¬ 
surers  anticipations.  The  exclusion  of  catholics  from  office 
added,  indeed,  another  leaf  to  his  laurels  won  in  the  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  test  acts ;  but  he  opposed  the  militia  bill,  and  started  fresh 
measures  for  strengthening  the  prerogative,  and  rendering  the 
crown  finances  more  or  less  beyond  the  reacli  of  being  interfered 
with  bv  the  lower  house.  Yet  he  had  touched  the  zenith  of  his 
premiership,  and  was  about  to  be  eclipsed  in  the  political  hemis- 
pbere. 

Ralph  Montague,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  that  fatal  com¬ 
munication,  in  March  1678,  now  happened  to  be  aspiring  Jifter 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  to  which  Danby  in  preference 
nominated  his  old  acquaintance  Sir  William  Temple.  The  disap- 
|)ointed  agent,  hateful  even  to  the  harlots  and  hangcrs-oii  of  his 
royal  employer,  left  Paris  in  dudgeon,  obtained  a  seat  in  pjirlia- 
ment  for  Nortliampton,  boasted  to  Barillon  that  he  could  now 
ruin  the  lord  treasurer,  and  that  for  100,000  crowns  lus  a 
gratuity  to  himself,  as  well  as  1(K),000  livres  to  bribe  a  sufficient 
number  of  senatorial  colleagues  into  the  scheme,  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  do  it.  Montague,  it  shoidd  be  known,  had  been  one  of 
the  tempters  used  by  Charles  and  Louis  towards  Danby,  to  allure 
him  into  his  most  crooked  courses  :  and,  therefore,  that  ho  shoidd 
thus  turn  upon  him  through  spitefulness,  mortification,  and  a 
thirst  for  vengeance,  marvellously  illustrates  the  times.  Cabi¬ 
nets  were  then  dens  of  thieves,  often  without  a  vestige  even  of  that 
specious  and  probably  exaggerated  honour,  whichhas  occasionally 
been  discovered  amongst  highwaymen.  This  paragon  of  am¬ 
bassadors  went  to  work  in  his  project  with  the  subterranean  in¬ 
dustry  of  a  mole.  Danby  having  been  informed  of  his  inten¬ 
tions,  as  also  that  he  had  intrigued  with  the  papal  nuncio  at 
Paris,  endeavoured  to  be  beforehand  with  him  on  this  ground, 
Hud  ordered  his  papers  to  be  seized  by  royal  authority,  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  interests  of  protestantism 
lay  concerned  in  so  stringent  a  process.  ^Monbigue,  in  no  re¬ 
spect  daunted,  rose  up  forthwith  in  his  place,  and  stated  his  be- 
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lief  that  the  real  object  in  seizing  his  papers  was  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  some  letters  ‘  of  consequence,  which  he  had  to  produce 
about  the  designs  of  a  great  minister !'  Several  members  were 
then  despatched  for  a  particular  box  which  he  pointed  out.  The 
key  had  been  already  seized,  although  not  applied;  but  the 
house  commanding  that  the  lock  should  be  broken,  -Slontaguc 
immediately  presented  the  ill-fated  letter  from  the  lord 
treasurer,  from  w  hich  we  have  given  an  extract ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Commons  resolved,  by  a  majority  of 
179  against  116,  to  impeach  the  delinquent  w  ithout  further  de¬ 
lay.  The  earl  then  sent  down  two  papers  from  Montague,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  intrigues  of  Louis  withWilliam  lord  Russell  and  other 
leaders  of  the  opposition  !  These  were  read  after  their  delivery  by 
the  Speaker,  but  no  further  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of 
them.  Danby  was  charged  upon  six  different  articles :  that  he 
had  traitorously  encroached  on  legal  authority  by  treating  with 
foreign  ])owxrs  unknown  to  the  council ;  that  he  had  Jiimed  at 
intmlucing  arbitral^’  government ;  that  he  had  impeded  the  as- 
s(Mnblagc  of  parliament  for  French  money :  that  he  was  popishly 
aifected,  being  no  friend  to  the  discoverers  of  the  late  horrid 
plot ;  that  he  had  w  asted  ])ublic  treasure  iu  pensions  and  secret 
sei^'iccs  to  the  extent  of  j^23 1,602  iu  two  years;  and  that  after 
diverting  one  branch  of  revenue  to  private  uses,  he  had  obtained 
sundry  considerable  grants  from  the  crow  n  property  to  himself. 
He  admitted  that  his  service  had  been  profitable  to  him,  but 
averred  that  in  six  years  he  had  not,  as  high  treasurer,  got  half 
of  what  others  had  gained  in  inferior  situations.  Charles,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length  dissolved  this  seeond  long  parliament,  and  sum¬ 
moned  a  fresh  one.  Seymour,  on  being  re-elected  speaker,  w  as 
refused  approval  on  the  part  of  the  king,  there  having  been  a 
quamd  between  this  gentleman  and  the  carl,  or,  as  some  say, 
his  countess.  The  Commons,  on  a  respectful  remonstrance, 
w  ere  replied  to  by  Charles,  ^  Gentlemen, — all  this  is  but  loss  of 
time,  and,  therefore,  1  command  you  to  go  back  to  your  house, 
and  do  as  I  have  directed  you  I*  A  compromise  w  as  ultimately 
etlcctcd  as  to  the  point  of  form  :  but  where  men  hated  Danby 
before,  they  despised  him  now  .  Attacks  on  him  were  renewed 
instantly.  Even  resignation  only  whetted  their  fury.  The  pa¬ 
triots  moved  his  majesty  for  a  committal ;  but  Charles  told  them 
he  had  given  his  lordship,  of  his  ow  n  accord,  a  pardon  under  the 
great  seal ;  aeknow  ledging  manfully  enough,  that  the  obnoxious 
communications  upon  w  Inch  his  impeachment  had  been  founded, 
wen'  written  by  his  own  order.  A  bill  of  attainder  then  passed, 
to  which  he  surrendered  for  his  trial,  but  pleaded  his  pardon. 
A  whirlwind  of  legal  argumentation  followed,  silenced  at  last  by 
a  second  dissolution,  which  left  the  culprit  straitly  shut  up  iu 
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the  tower,  crestfallen,  browbeaten,  and  so  reduced  as  then,  for 
almost  the  first  time  not  to  be  hated :  but  only  as  Algernon  Sidney 
wrote  at  the  moment — '  Never  was  a  man  less  pitied  than  he  !’ 
He  remained  prisoner  from  April  1679  to  February  1683,  w  hen 
he  was  bailed  by  Judge  Jctlries — himself  in  i;;20,(XX),  and  four 
of  his  noble  friends  being  Jilso  bound  in  .t^5,(XK)  a  piece,  on  his 
behalf.  Charles  the  Second  received  him  kindly  on  his  enlarge¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  statesman  he  took  no  further  part  in  public 
affairs,  until  tories,  as  w  ell  as  whigs,  w  ere  turning  their  attention 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  short,  a  revolution  had  now  be¬ 
come  necessary,  and  so  practised  a  placeman  could  hardly  re¬ 
main  an  idle  spectator. 

William  had  sent  over  his  most  confidential  agent,  !Mr.  Dyck- 
vcldt,  to  sound  the  troubled  waters;  and  amongst  others,  he 
was  to  confer  with  Lord  Dan  by.  The  latter  w  rote  his  highness  a 
long  letter  in  reply,  committing  himself  as  little  as  possible,  but 
opening  the  gate  very  gradually  for  further  communications. 
Ill  another  letter,  bearing  date  the  27th  of  March,  lf)88,  his 
lordship  affords  the  first  hint  of  suspicions,  which  soon  became 
general  amongst  the  protestants,  that  a  supposititious  heir  was 
about  to  be  imposed  upon  these  kingdoms.  Whether  Danby 
entertained  such  apprehensions  sincerely  or  not,  seems  diflicult 
to  determine.  The  queen  W'as  conhned  on  the  10th  of  J  unc ;  and, 
exactly  three  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  tlie  acquittal  of 
the  bishops,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  the  famous  invi¬ 
tation.  The  proposer  of  the  Non-resisting  Test,  as  his  memorial¬ 
ist  rightly  observes,  w  jis  clearly  convicted  of  gross  inconsistency 
by  his  subscription  to  this  paper ;  w  liich  breathes  nothing,  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  the  use  of  forcible  means  for  effecting 
certain  changes  in  the  government.  Thetory  Lord  Ihuiby,  then 
met  the  whig  Lord  Devonshire,  at  Whittington  in  Derbyshire ; 
after  w  Inch  another  conference  betw  cen  the  same  noblemen  took 
place  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  commencement  of  October.  James 
now  summoned  him  to  London,  since  he  had  tendered  '  offers  of 
service,^  without,  however,  the  slightest  intention  of  fulfilling 
them.  We  differ  from  ^Ir.  Courtenay  toto  cwlo,  with  regard  to 
the  lawfulness  of  such  dissimulation  ;  for  meanw  hile  he  had  be¬ 
come  actively  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  rising  sun.  An  aris¬ 
tocracy  may  venture  to  dispense  w  ith  strict  moral  obligations : 
but  the  penalties  of  eternal  justice  w  ill  nevertheless  be  enacted 
from  it  in  the  long  run.  When  William  was  advancing  from 
Exeter  towards  Salisbiu*y,  Danby  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  horse,  intimidated  four  troops  of  mounted  militia  to  join 
them,  and  secured  York  for  the  revolution.  The  lords  Lumley, 
Fairfax,  and  Willoughby,  quickly  attached  themselves  to  the 
snowball;  although  it  rolled  onward  with  some  trepidation,  and 
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might  often  have  dissolved,  had  not  tlieir  tory  leader  reminded 
his  retainers,  that  they  were  already  up  to  their  chins  in  treason ; 
that  the  king  was  a  monstrous  coward ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
w’as  only  by  continuing  to  advance,  that  they  could  hope  to  save 
tlndr  necks,  or  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders  : — 

*  But  he  had  recourse  to  artifice  for  keejang  them  in  the  right  course, 
lie  intercepted  all  letters,  and  produced  those  only,  which  answered  his 
pur]>ose ;  and,  when  news  came,  which  he  could  not  intercept,  tliat  the 
king  would  pardon  all  that  deserted  from  the  prince,  he  caused  a  fahri- 
cated  letter  to  be  brought  to  him  by  express,  just  as  he  was  sitting 
down  to  dinner  with  his  friends ; — It  was  only  a  letter  he  said,  from 

lx)rd - ,  and  might  be  read  at  leisure.  After  dinner  he  drew  the 

letter  from  under  his  plate  and  read  it : — his  correspondent  assured  him 
as  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  could  cause  a  dis¬ 
union  among  them,  was  resolved  to  hang  up  all  whom  he  could  get  into 
his  hands.  At  another  time,  he  intercepted  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
king’s  friends  in  Yorkshire,  acquainting  his  majesty,  that  the  adherents 
of  the  prince  in  those  parts  amounted  to  about  4,000  men.  Those,  to 
whom  he  shewed  this  letter,  proposed  that  it  should  be  stopped ;  hut 
their  artful  chief  added  a  cj'pher  to  the  number,  and  thus  sent  to  the  king 
authentic  information,  that  40,000  men  of  Yorkshire  had  risen  against 
him.  Lord  Dimby,  and  his  companions,  became  masters  of  Hull,  New¬ 
castle,  and  Berwick.  Yet,  decisive  as  these  measures  were,  amounting 
beyond  all  doubt  to  high  treason  against  the  king,  Danby  did  not  join  the 
prince,  nor  repair  to  London  ; — where  he  did  not  arrive  in  obedience  to 
the  rej)cated  messages  of  W’illiam,  until  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  day  after  the  meeting  of  peers,  when  they  invited  his  high¬ 
ness  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  afi’airs,  until  a  parliament 
sliould  assemble.* — p.  325,  6. 

In  plain  language  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  services  ;  and  thus  raise  their  priee  in  this  new  politi¬ 
cal  mju*ket.  Should  he  obtain  the  white  stall'  a  second  time, — 
which  he  totally  failed  in  doing, — it  was  not  his  intention  to 
share  its  emoluments  with  any  one  else  ;  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
that  he  had  ever  done  so  before,  with  Lord  Cliti'ord  of  Chudleigh. 
The  vaunted  convention  now  met,  and  its  consequences  are  too 
well  know  n  to  need  recapitulation  in  these  pages.  Our  admira¬ 
tion  of  what  then  occurred  is  not  enthusiastically  fervent  ;  our 
impression  being,  that  the  events  of  1088-9,  fastened  upon  us 
the  yoke  of  an  oligarchy ;  a  bondage  in  itself  so  disastrous  and 
galling,  that  Great  Britain  must  have  long  ago  shaken  it  oft,  had 
not  just  such  a  modicum  of  good  been  achieved,  as  induced  her, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  remain  siitisfied  with  about  one  quarter 
instead  of  the  mighty  whole,  which  she  ought  to  have.  Since 
that  time  also,  our  government  has  seemed  to  us,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  enormous  fraud.  Freedom  and  genuine  ])atri- 
otism  have  been  cheated  into  acting  a  part  in  the  constitutional 
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farce :  so  that  the  rights  of  conscience,  equality  before  the  law, 
equity  in  taxation,  representation  of  the  people,  have  all  dwindled 
into  delusive  shadows,— scareely  worth  the  tighting  for.  Tory¬ 
ism,  feudalism,  and  even  whiggery, — by  whieh  last  we  mean 
half-heaitedness  in  the  love  of  liberty, — had  all  far  too  much  to 
do  with  enthroning  King  William,  not  to  leaven  the  entire  lump 
of  quackery,  with  their  own  peculiar  ini(juitics.  Lord  Danby 
liad  the  interests  of  his  country  about  as  much  at  heart,  as  sel¬ 
fishness  ever  has, — when  employed  in  lining  its  nest  witli  stolen 
feathers,  or  cooking  its  provisions  with  purloined  fuel.  Roguery, 
treachery,  despotism,  oppression,  and  prelacy,  have  ridden  by 
turns  on  the  back  of  the  revolution !  Ihtm  delirantur  reyes 
plectuntur  Achivi !  Such  arc  our  honest  and  deliberate  opinions. 
Lord  Danbv  wanted  MaiT,  at  one  moment,  to  have  received  tlie 
crown  alone :  but,  when  driven  by  circumstances  to  the  >vall, 
through  feeling  that  the  courage  of  a  man  grc\v  necessary  for  the 
crisis,  he  acquiesced  in  the  vote  of  vacancy,  trusting  that  the 
successor  to  James  would  not  last  many  years.  The  president¬ 
ship  of  the  council  was  his  reward  ;  besides  an  advaneement  in 
the  peerage, — being  made  Marquis  of  Carmarthen.  Ilis  old 
rival  Halifax,  having  drawn  a  more  lucrative  prize  in  the  lottery, 
hcli)ed  to  depress  him.  He,  and  his  fellow  harpies,  however, 
quickly  set  on  foot  their  infamous  intrigues  witli  the  exiled 
family.  He  contrived  also  to  get  himself  considered  the  champion 
of  the  high-church  party ;  after  coalescing  more  closely  every 
day  with  bishop  Compton,  and  the  clergy.  Rut  no  longer  could 
lie  enjoy  his  pastime  as  the  sole  ruler  of  affairs.  Attempts  were 
even  ventured  to  revive  the  impeachment ;  but  they  dropped  one 
after  the  other  into  oblivion. 

His  name  will  nevertheless  always  remain  connected  with  cer- 
tainimportant  discussions ;  suchaswhether  the  House  of  Ijordscan 
refuse  to  commit  upon  a  charge  of  treason  sent  up  by  the  House 
of  (  'ommons  ;  that  a  pardon  from  the  crown  can  be  no  longer 
pleaded  in  bar  for  sheltering  a  guilty  minister ;  and  that  dissolu¬ 
tions  do  not  terminate  impeachments.  When  Halifax  and  Shrews¬ 
bury  had  withdrawn  from  administration.  Lord  Carmarthen 
aimed  at  something  like  a  revival  of  his  former  activity,  and  his 
wonted  greediness.  M.arv"  appears  to  have  little  liked  him.  She 
complains  to  her  husband,  then  absent  in  Ireland,  about  his 
being  '  mighty  hot^  in  the  appointment  of  Russell  as  naval  com¬ 
mander;  as  also  at  his  wanting  €8,000  for  his  daughter.  Lady 
Plymouth — that  sum,  in  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer,  being 
thought  '  too  great  to  be  spared.^  Subsequently  he  worried  the 
King  with  complaints  of  his  colleagues;  and  they  of  him,  as 
^  being  very  peevish.'  The  Dukedom  of  Leeds  was  conferred 
upon  liim  in  1694;  after  which,  in  the  ensuing  session,  he  ad- 
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vised  his  royal  master  to  consent  to  the  triennial  bill.  Vet 
another  imjHjachinent  remained  in  store  for  him,  through  his 
having  received  .i;5,0(K)  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  his 
intlnencc  in  passinj^  the  charter  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges. 
Burnet  says,  that  the  proceedings  were  hushed  up,  because  too 
many  great  people,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  were  implicated  in 
these  corrupt  practices.  At  the  close  of  1G97,  the  civil  list  was 
granted  to  William  the  Third  for  life ;  a  measure  quite  confor¬ 
mable  to  the  monarchical  and  arbitrary  principles  of  his  Grace. 
For  two  ycjirs  more  he  therefore  clung  to  office,  although  for  a 
long  period  Shrewsbury  had  been  re-appointed  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  Both  finally  retired  in  ^lay,  1G99.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  sworn  of  her  privy  council; 
and  in  1703  concurred  with  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  others, 
in  supporting  without  success  an  act  for  preventing  occasional 
conformity.  In  1705,  we  find  him  resisting  the  attempt  to 
bring  over  to  England  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne ;  and 
croaking  in  the  most  approved  style  of  conservatism  against  the 
dangers  of  the  established  church.  The  celebrated  trial  of  Sa- 
chevcrel  produced  him  for  the  last  time  upon  the  public  stage, 
and  that,  too,  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  to  condemn  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1G88 !  It  had  failed  to  answer  his  expectations,  or,  in 
other  and  simpler  phraseology,  he  had  not  got  enough  by  it. 
Even  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  teeth  of  his  disavowal  of 
any  but  hereditary  right,  he  could  express  his  devoted  attach¬ 
ment.  He  published  his  collection  of  letters  in  1710;  after 
which  nothing  further  is  heard  of  him,  than  that  he  continued 
his  attendanee  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  end  of  the  session  in 
1712.  In  that  summer,  on  the  2Gth  of  July,  at  Easton,  a  seat 
of  Ijord  Bomfret,  in  Xorthamptonshire,  he  expired  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age  :  about  .as  much  missed,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  page  of  history,  jvs  though  her  Majesty  had  extinguished  one 
of  her  wax  candles  in  the  roval  drawing  room  ! 

His  amiable  biographer,  regretting  that  there  arc  no  p.articu- 
lars  extant  of  his  dissolution,  dismisses  him  with  these  neutral 
characteristics:  ‘  He  certainly  was  not  a  public  scoffer;  or  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  profligate  age  in  which  he  lived,  for  gross  im- 
mondity.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contraiy,  we  may 
assume  that  he  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  churcii,  of  which 
he  was  the  zealous  and  constant  advocate;  nor  do  we  sec  reason 
to  believe  that  he,  in  his  practice,  deviated  more  or  less  than 
men  of  the  world  in  general  from  the  duties  of  morality.  He 
was  a  man  of  unpopular  manners.  Of  such  men,  the  good  qua¬ 
lities  are  depri'ciated,  and  the  faults  exaggerated.  From  the 
false  i>osition  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  a  statesman,  during  the 
most  prominent  part  of  his  history,  he  is  the  idol  of  no  section 
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of  political  writers :  in  his  principal  views  he  was  sound  and  con- 
sistent ;  iu  his  practice,  as  a  minister,  weak  and  waverin*:;/  Alas, 
for  conservatism  in  Mr.  Courtenay;  and  for  wliiggery  in  Mr. 
llallain,  who  conceives  that  his  ^corrupt  policy,  althonjjh  hi;;]dy 
culpable,  w  as  not  unprecedented ;  it  w  as  even  conformable  to 
the  court  standard  of  duty;  he  was  rather  a  minister  to  be 
pulled  down  than  a  man  to  be  severely  punished  :  his  one  ^reat 
and  undeniable  service,  to  the  protestant  and  English  interests, 
should  have  palliated  a  multitude  of  errors  •/  as  if  this  happy 
accident  had  originated  from  any  intrinsic  virtue,  ability,  fore- 
sisrht,  or  disinterestedness.  Neither  do  w  e  wish  to  be  unreason- 
ably  harsh  or  severe.  The  plan  of  this  article  has  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  let  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  statesmen  of 
those  times  undoubtedly  wxrc  among  the  worst  of  mankind. 
We  never  revert  to  their  annals  without  shuddering  at  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  our  species,  both  male  and  female.  Wc  seem  to  fancy 
ourselves  throw  n  upon  a  continent  w  hich  has  but  just  emerged, 
say  for  about  a  generation,  from  some  deluge  of  immorality  ami 
uncleanness.  There  is  a  sliminess  and  rankness  belonging  to 
the  entire  retrospect.  All  the  reptiles  are  large  and  monstrous. 
The  fowls  of  j)rey  are  on  a  tremendous  scale — fearful  in  their 
flight,  and  filthy  in  their  feeding  and  habits.  But  of  the  more 
generous  savages — such  as  lions,  cle])hants,  or  useful  domestic 
(piadrupcds,  there  arc  few'  or  none.  Society  iu  its  highest  and 
noblest  forms,  based  upon  religion,  cemented  by  ties  of  afteetion 
or  sympathy,  and  producing  mutual  advantages,  presents  the 
eye  with  no  vestiges  of  its  existence.  Potent  Nimrods  for  ever 
cross  the  scene  in  the  cruel  act  of  hunting  cither  the  souls  or 
l)0(lies  of  men ;  like  Orion  in  the  shadow  y  Hades  of  the  Odyssey, 

0»/pac  o/XH  eiXevyra  kut*  atrcpolfXoi'  XeifuZya 

Foi/g  ai/rof  icartinCpyty  ty  oioTToXoifTiy  opitrtTi, 

\fp(jiy  i-^ijjy  porraXoy,  TrayyaXi^ioyf  any  ’aayxc  ! 

There  appears  no  love — no  holiness — no  quietness — no  sw  eetsof 
companionship.  Of  course  all  this  must  be  understood  with  in¬ 
numerable  limitations,  since  w  e  speak  only  of  the  general  surface 
of  historical  description.  Yet  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Viscount 
Latimer,  Earl  of  Danby,  Manpiis  of  Carmarthen,  Duke  of  Leeds, 
never  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single  friend.  The  w  orthies  of  the 
former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  tarried  not  long  enough 
to  do  more  than  sow  the  seeds  of  principles,  w  hich,  after  lying 
in  the  soil  of  the  middle  and  low  cr  classes  for  ages,  have  their 
harvest  as  yet  to  come.  The  restoration  drove  such  numbers 
from  our  shores  of  those  who  w  ere  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  corrupted  the  total  atmosphere  of  society  and 
government,  that  the  Andrew'  Marvels  of  that  period  wandered 
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up  and  down  in  despair,  adopting  even  the  language  of  the  poet 
too  often  in  vain : 

Dilu\no  ex  illo  tot  vasta  per  aequora  vecti 
Dis  sedem  exiguani  patriis  litusque  rogamus 
Innocuuni,  et  cunctis  undamquc  auramque  patentem  ! 

If  Danhy  must  be  judged  by  the  day  in  which  he  flourished, 
we  can  only  admit  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  All  we  ask  in  con¬ 
clusion  is,*  that  the  school  and  system  in  which  he  nuinhcrs 
almost  exclusively  his  admirers,  may  never  permanently  succeed 
in' establishing  an  influence  over  us :  we  mean,  from  this  time 
forw  ard.  1 1  is  order,  the  aristocracy,  have  governed  these 
realms  long  enough;  we  believe  from  1690  to  1830.  AVill  the 
House  of  Lords  now  look  forAvard  to  a  renewed  lease  of  their 
power,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  We  imagine 
not:  hand  facile  libertas  et  Domini  miscentur !  We  rather  con¬ 
ceive  that  there  is  an  hour  rapidly  approaching,  when  all  the 
mummeries  of  religious  establishments — all  the  oppressive  pri¬ 
vileges  and  prejudices  of  feudalism — all  the  hereditary  legislation 
which  has  ground  down  our  masses,  and  encumbered  us  with 
the  largest  national  debt  in  Europe — w  ill  be  buried  in  one  se¬ 
pulchre,  amidst  the  universal  triumphs  of  an  emancipated  world  1 


Art.  II.  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life.  A  volume  of  Discourses. 
Hy  James  Martineau.  pp.  347.  London :  J.  Green,  Newgatc- 
street. 

These  discourses,  as  the  title  imports,  arc  practical  and  not 
controversial.  Without  any  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
often  without  any  with  their  texts,  they  treat  upon  various 
points  of  sentiment  and  duty  more  or  less  important  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  general  subject.  Our  readers 
will  expect  to  find  in  them  great  indications  of  mental  force 
and  beauty.  Nor  wrill  they  be  disappointed.  They  arc  the 
production  of  a  subtle  and  imaginative  mind.  What  Robert 
Hall  said  of  himself,  Mr.  Martineau  cannot  say — that  he  never 
has  an  image  but  w  hen  he  wants  one.  The  just  description  of 
his  style  would  be,  not  that  it  abounds  with  figures,  but  tluit  it 
is  altogether  figimitive.  He  thinks  in  symbols.  The  wonder 
is,  that  so  acute  and  logical  a  mind  should  not  keep  a  more 
severe  control  over  its  fancy,  and  write  a  book  of  poetn’  for 
a  volume  of  discourses.  The  style  is  sometimes  in  sympathy 
rather  with  a  sickly  sentimentality,  than  with  the  views  of  life 
and  duty,  which  he  cherishes  and  teaches.  We  would,  w  ith  all 
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respect,  suggest  to  him  the  wisdom  of  infusing  greater  vigour 
and  manliness  into  it,  as  none  knows  how,  when  he  chooses,  to 
clothe  a  sentiment  with  greater  strength,  or  join  to  it  a  sharjicr 
|)oint — and  to  assign  to  his  imagination  the  otficc  of  providing 
the  occasiomil  adornment,  and  not  the  habitujd  vesture,  of  his 
thoughts.  A  little  more  of  general  severity  will  not  make  his 
tenderness  less  soft  and  sweet.  Tears  and  flowers  may  tire. 

The  Christian  life.  It  is  a  glorious  subject.  *  Endeavoiurs^ 
after  it  are  the  highest  and  worthiest  of  all  endeavours.  It  is 
the  end  of  all  human  life,  of  all  divine  religion.  In  nothing 
else  do  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  soul  find  full  develop¬ 
ment,  and  exercise,  and  rest.  We  are  not  men  till  we  are 
Christians.  And  wdiat  but  this  embodies  the  conception  and 
design  of  religious  things — of  truth — of  institutions — of  provi¬ 
dence?  This  is  the  building  to  which  they  arc  the  scatfolding; 
the  kernel,  of  which  they  arc  the  shell ;  the  spirit,  of  which  they 
are  the  body.  We  love  this  subject,  for  its  own  sake.  But 
its  selection  by  ]\Ir.  Martineau  gives  it  an  additional  interest  to 
us  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We  would  not  conceal  the  fjict,  that  we 
value  the  book  spiritually,  chiefly  as  an  indication.  It  is  not 
the  character  of  the  discourses,  but  the  creed  of  their  author 
that  makes  us  notice  it.  To  see  such  a  work  from  such  a 
quarter  is  something  fresh.  Unitarianism  has  been  for  the 
most  part  anxious  to  pull  down  rather  than  build  up.  This  has 
arisen  perhaps  as  much  from  its  circumstances  as  its  spirit,  its 
relation  to  other  systems  as  the  nature  of  its  own.  Being,  in 
heresy,  a  very  '  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews^ — the  ^straitest  sect’  of 
schism,  if  schism  meant  what  it  is  commonly,  but  foolishly, 
supposed  to  mejin — ^  the  dissidcncc  of  dissent,  and  the  pro- 
testantism  of  the  protestant  religion^ — it  has  had  to  do  fierce 
battle  both  for  external  security  and  from  internal  convic¬ 
tion  ;  its  attention  has  been  thus  diverted  too  much  from  the 
spiritual  functions  of  all  systems.  With  one  hand  it  has 
‘  held  the  weapon,^  but  not  always  with  the  other  '  wrought  in 
the  work.^  It  has  been  more  concerned  about  the  form  and 
materials  of  the  temple  than  the  shekinah,  even  its  own  she- 
kiiiah,  if  it  have  a  glory.  But  the  scene  is  being  changed.  An 
evident  impression  prevails  among  some  of  its  disciples,  as  else¬ 
where,  that  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  destroy  alone,  even  if  it  be 
error  that  is  destroyed,  but  a  glorious  thing  to  create  and 
cherish — the  one  ^  hath  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
excellcth.^  This  feeling  may  be  incidentally  helped  by  the 
little  success  of  the  destructive  agency  hitherto  employed.  Nor 
IS  this  disparagement.  We  are  always  learning  from  expe¬ 
rience,  and  one  way  in  which  we  learn  is,  that  tlie  failure  of 
our  plans  leads  us  to  question  our  policy.  The  difficulty  of 
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success  suggests  the  inquiry — hy  seek  it  V  Cui  bono  ?  But 
we  do  not  iiscribe  to  this  cause  any  power  or  place  that  would 
exclude  the  operation  of  better  principles.  It  is  certain  that 
men  of  nearly  all  systems  are  thirsting  for  more  spiritualism. 
The  most  technicjd,  and  tlie  least  technical — the  most  orthodox, 
and  the  least  orthodox — the  most  superstitious,  and  the  most 
sceptical — arc  asking  for  something  deeper,  stronger,  of  more 
ethereal  and  warmer  life  than  they  have  known.  It  is  the 
oriirin  of  new’  chisses — it  is  the  wonderful  transformation  of  old 
ones.  It  leads  to  division  in  some  directions,  to  union  in 
others,  for  the  principle  of  fellowship  is  being  changed,  and  old 
bonds  will  not  suffice  for  the  young  spirit — the  new  wine  must 
have  new’  bottles.  Hence  men  of  Mr.  Martincau’s  school  are 
getting  to  care  less  for  literal  modes,  and  more  for  living  power, 
'riicy  arc  assaying  to  clothe  their  skeleton  with  flesh,  and  to 
breathe  into  it  a  breath  of  life.  We  can  imagine  the  wonder 

and  dismay  with  which  a  Belsham  or  a  Priestley  would  eontem- 

•  * 

plate,  in  visiting  the  earth  afresh,  the  system  which  they  left,  as 
it  is  now’  held  and  worked  bv  some  of  their  better  scholars :  the 
mixture  of  consternation  and  indignation  with  which  they 
would  gaze  into  the  sepulchre  where  they  had  deposited  their 
still  faith,  at  ‘  not  finding  there  the  body,^  They  would  have 
to  read  the  pregnant  history  of  time  since  their  departure, 
before  they  could  comprehend  the  ‘  signs^  of  the  time  now 
present.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  position  of  unita- 
rianism,  at  least  jis  far  as  some  of  its  abettors  are  concerned, 
without  interest.  It  is  good  in  itself,  it  is  better  in  its  promise. 
We  confess  we  have  more  hope  of  Unitarians  from  their  ow  n 
aspirations,  than  we  have  from  doctrinal  discussions.  The 
view  s  of  the  intellect  and  the  moral  conditions  of  the  heart  act 
and  react  upon  each  other — but  it  is  a  more  eflectual  as  well  as 
nobler  thing  for  the  soul  to  require,  than  for  the  understanding 
to  be  schooled  into,  a  scriptural  faith.  Who  would  not  prefer 
an  extension  of  the  body  which  is  the  natmal  effect  of 
growth,  to  that  brought  about  upon  the  bed  of  a  Procrustes? 
Aspirations  after  anything  like  the  Christian  life  will  not  re¬ 
main  long  apart  from  something  like  the  Christian  truth. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  discourses  now  before 
us  do  not  consist  of  any  systematic  representation  of  the 
elements,  or  efforts  for  the  promotion,  of  the  Christian  life. 
‘  No  formal  connexion,^  observ’es  the  author,  '  w  ill  be  found 
among  the  several  discourses  in  this  volume.  Prepared  at 
ditterent  times,  and  in  diflerent  moods  of  meditation,  they  arc 
related  to  each  other  only  by  their  common  relation  to  the 
great  ends  of  responsible  existence.  The  title,  indeed,  ex¬ 
presses  the  spirit,  rather  than  the  matter,  of  the  book  ; — which 
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‘endeavours*  to  ])roduce,  rather  tlian  describe,  the  essential 
temper  of  the  Christian  life.*  Still  we  may  justly  expect  to 
fiud  it,  in  the  main,  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  author  on 
that  momentous  subject,  and  of  the  methods  which  he  supposes 
to  be  most  fitting  and  forcible  for  their  realization.  In  some 
wav  or  other  his  conception  of  the  tiling  will  be  suggested,  and 
not  feebly,  and  the  relation  of  his  principles  to  it  will  be  siitli- 
ciently  revealed  to  form  a  judgment.  Did  we  not  so  think,  the 
book  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  selected 
it,  which  is  to  record  our  solemn  conviction  of  the  want  both  of 
Christian  character  and  spiritual  power  in  the  faith  which  its 
author  holds  and  advocates.  With  sundry  modifications,  which 
in  so  Proteus-like  a  system  arc  not  worthy  of  a  mention,  he  is 
a  Unitarian  ;  the  points  in  w  hich  he  may  be  considered  as  (litter¬ 
ing  from  many  of  his  brethren,  giving  him  an  advantage  and 
not  a  disadvantage,  in  connexion  with  our  present  object. 

Our  great  complaint  of  unitarianism  has  always  been  its  des¬ 
titution  of  that  efficacy,  without  wiiich  the  otficc  of  a  religion, 
and  especially  of  a  revealed  religion,  cannot  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
easy,  aud  but  too  common,  to  represent  us  as  bigot  battlers  for 
mere  opinions,  intellectual  images.  It  reciuires  but  little  talent, 
and  less  candour,  to  describe  our  view'  of  the  necessity  of  faith 
as,  in  any  sense,  involving  a  substitution  of  the  ideas  of  the 
understanding,  for  moral  principles  and  graces.  ‘  The  belief  of 
the  truth’  is  needful  to  salvation,  just  because  it  has  a  natural 
and  living  connection  with  all  that  is  holv  and  divine.  The 
truth  (our  view  of  it,  of  course)  is  the  engine  of  religion  and 
holiness.  It  is  'the  voice*  of  God  speaking  into  life  '  hisinicage.* 
So  far  from  putting  mere  opinions  (as  if  any  such  things  could 
be!)  in  the  place  of  other  and  better  things,  we  value  them  only 
with  a  view  to  those  things.  Differing  entirely  from  those  who 
seem  to  think,  with  as  little  philosophy  as  scripture,  that  creeds 
— by  which  we  mean  not  doctrines  printed,  but  believed — res- 
pc^ctiiig  the  gravest  and  most  gracious  matters,  can  be  separated, 
cither  as  to  cause  or  consequence,  from  the  deepest  moralities 
of  the  soul,  we  value  the  sentiments  w  hich  constitute  general 
orthodoxy,  for  their  position  and  power,  in  relation  to  the  sanc¬ 
tities  and  services  of  godliness,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  we  dis- 
estcem  unitarianism.  We  do  not  complain  simply  of  its  negative 
character — that  is  nothing,  alone.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  tilings 
which  it  denies,  that  makes  the  denial  important.  Faith  is  not 
to  be  judged  of  arithmetically.  It  is  not  the  number  of  its 
points  that  decides  its  worth.  There  may  be  strong  faith  in  a 
few  things,  and  weak  faith  in  many.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as 
a  thing  of  course,  that  it  will  be  so,  and  the  character  of  the 
things  must  be  considered,  before  w'e  arc  in  a  condition  to  say 
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tliat,  in  any  given  case,  it  can  be  so.  Unitarianism  docs  reject 
the  things  whose  presence  and  whose  power  are  necessary  to  all 
that  constitutes  the  worth  and  glory  of  the  cliristian  life.  Tried 
in  whatever  way,  and  by  whatever,  test  it  can  be  tried,  it  is 
found  dcplonibly  defective.  Tlie  application  of  the  spiritual 
stethoscope  only  discovers  the  unsoundness  of  its  most  vital 
parts. 

The  Christian  life — wJiat  is  it  ?  In  order  to  an  answer,  wc 
must  consult  the  recorded  statements  and  sentiments  of  those 
whose  work  it  wjis  to  teach  us  everything  respecting  Christ. 
This  life  has  some  connection  with  him,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name.  It  is  not  every  life  that  men  may  call  the  Christian  life, 
that  is  the  Christian  life.  There  must  be  not  only  a  connection  of  it 
w  ith  Christ,  but  a  conncctionof  the  right  kind  and  extent,  to  justify 
tlic  application  of  the  title.  And  to  ascertain  wluit  that  connection 
is,  wc  must  have  recourse  to  those  from  whom  wc  have  received  all 
wc  know  respecting  Christ,  in  any  of  the  modes  in  which  he 
may  be  contemi)lated.  What,  then,  is  the  position  assigned  to 
(Mirist  by  the  apostles  in  relation  to  this  subject?  Ui)on  this 
point  the  information  is  abundant.  There  is  no  darkness,  or 
dimness  about  their  intimations.  The  fact  is,  that  thev  were  too 
full  of  this  theme,  not  to  dw  cll  upon  it  with  the  utmost  explicit¬ 
ness.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  their  writings,  than  the  evi¬ 
dent  and  entire  absorption  of  their  minds,  by  Christian  senti¬ 
ments — by  their  ideas  of  Christ.  So  thoroughly  occupied  w  ere 
they  witli  them,  that  they  express  them  constantly,  not  as  if 
making  out  a  case,  or  saving  a  point,  or  vindicating  a  preten¬ 
sion,  but  jis  from  '  the  abundance  of  their  hearts.^  They  do  it 
naturally  and  heartily,  from  spontaneous  overflowing  of  the  soul. 
They  delight  to  do  it.  The  smallest  suggestion — the  most  inci¬ 
dental  reference — carries  them  away.  Rules  of  logic  and  of 
language,  are  nothing,  when  Christ  is  concerned.  If  they  come 
but  just  in  sight  of  him,  they  forego  cverj’thing,  or  rather,  they 
arc  always  in  sight  of  him — full  and  open  sight.  His  lightest 
touch  acts  most  magically  on  their  hearts  —  the  feeblest 
tones  of  his  voice  drown  all  sounds  besides.  So  filled 
were  they  with  him,  that  they  seem  never  to  exhaust,  or  scarcely 
to  express  their  views ;  appearing  not  straightened,  lest  they 
should  say  too  much,  but  puzzled  how  they  should  say  enougli 
rcs|)ecting  him.  He  supplies  all  the  topics  on  w  hich  they  w  ould 
dilate.  Their  Christian  life  lives  only  in  him.  He  is  not  one 
thing  or  another  thing  to  it,  but  all  things.  There  is  no  ])riuci- 
ple  or  piXKTss  of  it  that  does  not  connect  itself  directly  and 
lully  with  what  he  is — what  he  luis  done — his  sufferings  and 
his  glory — his  cliaractcr  and  claims.  He  is  its  author  and  its 
cud,  its  motive  and  its  model,  its  rule  and  its  reason,  its  soul  and 
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its  life.  Such  is  tlic  view  whicli  the  apostles  ^ive  us  of  Christ’s 
relations  to  the  life  of  (Joel  within  us.  Are  these  the  relations 
which  in  the  discourses  before  us,  or  tlie  system  which  they 
j^enerally  represent,  he  sustains  to  it?  Our  ohjcctioii  is  not  that 
Mr.  Martineau  lias  no  more  verbal  references  to  Christ.  To  sucli 
an  objection  we  know  w  hat  he  would  say ;  w  hat,  indeed  he  has 
said  in  his  preface : — ‘  The  author  w  ould  have  introduced  a 
larger  number  of  discourses  having  direct  reference,  in  word  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  to  the  divine  ministry  of  Christ,  did  he  not  hope 
to  follow’  up  the  present  volume  by  another.  *  *  *  *  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  trusts  that  those  w  ho,  in  devout  reading  of  books 
and  men,  look  for  that  rather  which  is  Christian,  that  which 


ialks  of  Cliristianity,  w  ill  find  in  this  little  volume  no  faint  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  religion  by  wliich  he,  no  less  than  they,  desires  to 
live.’  Hut  not  to  say  that  words  are,  after  all,  the  necessary 
body  and  shape  of  thoughts,  and  that  the  men  who  give 
us  our  ideas  of  Christ  did  not  content  themselves  w  ith  anv  vague 
or  infrequent  allusions  to  him — avc  ask,  is  there  not  in  Mr. 
Martineau’s  conceptions,  what  must  always  forbid  such  refer- 
enees  as  the  apostles  did  continually  make?  AVould  his  faith  in 
Christ  demand,  or  suggest,  or  permit  them?  AVould  any  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  ‘  divine  ministry  of  Christ,’  fulfil  the  mcauing,  re¬ 
alize  the  coinprehcnsivencss,  of  apostolical  statements  ?  Or  to 
])ut  it  in  another  way.  If  the  apostles,  who  had  the  Spirit 
promised  them  to  teach  more  fully,  what  Christ  had  taught  by 
hints  and  with  comparative  obscurity,  had  held  the  views  of 
(  hrist’s  relations  and  inlluenee,  which  unitarianism  in  its 
greatest  maturitv  embodies,  would  they  naturally,  or  at  all, 
liavc  chosen  the  expressions,  and  uttered  the  descriptions,  which 
they  did?  AVould  their  forms  have  been  the  easy  and  genuine 
dictate  in  minds  that  had  been  Hebrew’,  of  such  sentiments  as 
these : — (Mirist  taught  the  true  paternity  of  Providences — re¬ 
vealed  a  life  immortal  in  words  and  acts — expressed  a  moral 
manifestation  of  Ood — was  the  living  image  of  spiritual  })rinei- 
ples,  the  model  man — died,  that  he  might  be  denuded  of  his 
mortal  relations,  and  be  sublimated  into  universality?  We  say — 


not;  and  therefore  whatever  may  be  claimed  for  the  life  revealed 
in  these  discourses,  in  no  w  ay  can  w  e  discern  its  right  to  be  es¬ 
teemed  a  ‘Christian  life.’  It  is  sheer  delusion  altogether  to  call 
it  so.  The  book  may  be  eonsidijred  a  justc  r  exhiintiem  of  the 
actual  place  w  hich  Christ  has  in  the  author’s  views,  than  any 
other  kind  of  book.  It  is  one  thing  to  he  endeavouring  to  make 
out  a  sense  which  shall  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  particular  pas- 
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sages,  but  quite  another  to  be  speaking  and  acting  out  one^s 
own  views.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  reference  to  Christ » 
death  and  present  relations  by  Unitarians,  under  the  pressure  of 
^  OL.  XV,  P  r 
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theoloj^icul  dchiite — whixt  is  it  all,  when  apj)lied  to  practical  pur¬ 
poses?  Nothin}:.  There  is  no  need  or  use  for  it.  VixuV^  con¬ 
ception  of  the  virtue  and  influence  of  Christ’s  death  m  as  one 
that  made  him  ever  look  to  it,  when  treating  of  the  new  nature. 
Mr.  Martincau’s  one  that  requires  no  such  recognition,  nor  any 
recognition  at  all.  Christ  is  to  him,  in  fact,  an  cjcamphy  and 
nothing  more,  and  a  child  might  just  as  well  expect  to  grow 
through  beholding  the  rcllection  of  a  giant  in  the  water,  as  a 
guilty,  depnived  creature,  expect  to  become  partaker  of  ‘  true 
holiness,’  by  gazing  on  his  Christ. 

This  is  not  the  only  want  of  resemblance  to  the  principles  and 
modes  of  the  Bible  in  the  whole  scope  and  strain  of  the  dis¬ 
courses  before  us.  Indeed  thus  tried,  there  is  hardly  a  point  in 
relation  to  which,  whatever  truth  or  beauty  they  may  ])osscss  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  do  not  leave  the  sense  of  miserable  defect 
and  contrast,  'riic  religion  which  they  describe — for  after  all 
there  is  more  description  of  it  than  any  thing  else — is  little  more 
than  poetry.  It  is  wonderfully  denuded  of  ])ersonal  ndations. 
Man  is  a  solemn,  silent  witness  of  things  :  he  looks  upon  them 
with  emotions  of  tenderness  and  awe,  and  that  is  all.  The  facts 
and  sentiments  that  formed  the  staple  of  discourse  to  prophets 
and  apostles,  with  which  all  their  reasoning  and  })crsnasions 
had  a  living  incorporation,  and  out  of  which  their  poAver  entirely 
arose,  these  have  no  office  or  existence  here.  The  whole  universe 


and  all  within  it  is  a  picture,  and  has  no  influence  but  what  a 
picture  has.  Impersonality  is  inaiked  every  wliere  as  far  as  re¬ 
ligion  is  concerned.  Not  only  is  Christ  an  image,  but  there  is 


little  besides  images  to  be  found  at  all. 


(iod  himself  is  scareelv 

* 


more  than  one  among  many  objects  in  the  ‘  rayless  scene’,  which 
the  imagination  dwells  upon,  and  were  he,  by  some  means  or 
other,  removed  from  the  eye,  no  more  serious  consequences 
would  ensue  than  the  loss  of  a  magnificence,  lie  is  a  being 
without  a  governmeut,  and  Avithout  a  character.  Sin,  seldom 


so  called,  is  injustice,  not  disobedience ;  the  violation  of  right, 
not  rebellion  against  authority.  Consistently  enough  hell  is 
only  the  fruit  of  painful  thoughts  and  recollection.  There  is 
anguish,  hut  no  punishment ;  but  by  Avhat  means  the  anguish 
is  to  be  produced,  hoAv  sins  are  to  become  so  painful,  is  not  ex¬ 
plained.  Prayer  is  any  thing  but  Avhat  the  name  imports;  the 
exprt'ssion  of  reverence,  sorroAv,  love,  trust,  but  not  prayer.  It 
is  ‘not  for  a  purpose,  but  from  an  emotion.’  It  is  the  utterance 
of  Avhat  is,  not  the  petition  for  Avhat  is  desired  to  be.  And  men! 
Avhy,  never  did  they  look  such  passive,  purely  passive  beings  as 
hen'.  Had  the  etlort  been  to  treat  them  in  a  Avay  most  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  a  greater  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  coidd  not  have  been  secured.  There  is  consistency  in  thi^^* 
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It  is  more  the  result  of  the  belief,  or  riither  of  the  want  of  be¬ 
lief,  than  of  the  natural  habit  of  the  author’s  mind.  There  are 
not — how  could  there  be? — any  eharj^es  made  of  'desperate 
wickedness,’  any  invitations  to  i)romiscd  blessings,  any  cx|K)stnla- 
tions  respecting?  sin,  any  warninj^s  about  perdition,  any  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  duty.  The  preacher  is  not  a  preacher,  tlmugh  he  niav 
he  a  painter  creating?  a  landscape  of  vivid  splendour  or  tender 
beauty,  an  anatomist  exposing  to  our  view  the  powers  and  won¬ 
ders  of  our  human  nature,  a  lecturer  displaying  the  mvsteries 
of  his  selected  science,  lint  an<?ht  that  looks  like  proehunation, 
that  imports  tlic  messenpr,  will  be  son^dit  in  vain.  It  is  all  the 
air  of  the  philosopher  of  old,  not  of  the  men  that  had  '  a  "ospel’ 
for  the  poor  and  j?uilty,  and  not  the  air  alone,  but  all  the  matter 
too.  The  association,  in  thought  alone,  of  such  a  system  with 
the  earnest  missions  of  ancient  or  of  modern  ministries  would 
be  of  jdl  things  the  most  grotescpic.  He  could  only  be  suspected 
of  satire  who  should  represent  it  as  the  impellin<?  prineiplc  of  such 
a  work  as  Whitfield’s,  or  the  cause  of  such  success  as  his.  It  is 
not  in  its  nature  to  take  that  form.  According  to  it,  to  nr"c  to 
fuitli  would  be  the  f?rcatest  unbelief,  and  to  command  obedience 
nothing  short  of  rebellion  against  the  sonl. 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  not  the  least  useful,  tests  of 
systems  is  their  actual  results.  What  they  do,  throws  light  on 
what  they  arc.  If  men  are  not  what  they  slionld  be,  and  if 
moral  excellence  is  the  end  of  1  wise  cflbrts  to  do  them  good, 
we  make  no  rash  or  rude  demand  .,hen  religious  systems,  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  the  truth  or  Spirit  of  (iod,  are  recpiired  to  show  tlieir 
'  fruit.’  This  is  a  species  of  utility  not  to  he  (h‘spised  by  any 
that  possess  it.  Tried  by  this  rule,  nnitarianism  is  '  found  want- 
ing.  Its  working  shows  its  worthlessness.  To  hint  at  its  slow 
progress,  or  rather  rapid  decline,  might  seem  ungracious,  yet  is 
it  not  a  truth,  and  one  not  insigniticant ?  The  'great  year  of 
Providence’  may  allbrd  some  comfort  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
hut  what  is  to  be  said  when  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  well  considered?  Allowing  what  is  not  implausible,  that  it 
IS  (liflicult  to  substitute  a  simpler  for  a  more  complex  faith — that 
men  are  indisposed  to  yield  their  religions  sentiments  when  none 
are  oflered  in  their  stead  ;  still  arc  there  no  masses  without  faith 
at  all?  It  may  be  hard  to  tell  upon  the  ])Coplc,  who  believe  .al¬ 
ready  in  some  form  of  Christian  truth,  although  they  have  fur¬ 
nished  ever  the  chief  converts  to  nnitarianism,  without,  so  far  as 
frencral  observ.ation  goes,  any  marked  improvement  in  their  ch.a- 
racters;  but  the  jdea  will  not  sufticewhen  the  (jiicstion  concerns 
the  influence  of  Christianity  as  restored  to  its  simplicity,  before 
It  was  corrupted  by  apostolical  Jews,  or  philosophising  (icntiles, 
npon  the  altogether  irreligious.  Yet  is  there  'no  voice?’  We 
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ask,  not  >vhat  is  it  in  tlie  study,  or  the  leeture-rooin,  hnt  what 
does  it  ainoiif'  tlie  degraded,  tlie  vicious,  the  profane?  Whom 
docs  it  restore?  ‘  As  it  was  in  the  hejrinninjr,  is  now’ — its  moral 
disciples  are  either  tlie  "rowth  of  other  faiths,  or  men  whose 
eireuinstances  or  whose  constitutions  would  guarantee  their  vir¬ 
tue.  The  best  test  of  a  religious  system  is  its  power  to  reclaim. 
The  history  of  Unitarian  reclamations,  we  fear,  would.be  a  short 
record,  lint  may  we  ask  again,  what  is  its  influence  where  it 
is ?  Are  there  signs  of  deei) religiousness?  Since  Belsham  and 
Priestlcv  confessed  the  undevoutness  of  their  sect,  and  the 
grt'ater  devoutness  of  others,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  mc 
have  read  and  seen,  no  change  for  the  better.  Devoutness 
is  not  the  characteristic  feature  of  public  Unitarian  worshij), 
whether  ‘prayer  is  by  the  printing  press,’  or  by  the  pen,  and 
between  the  preaching  services  and  the  family  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  its  presence.  ^Ir.  Martincau  may  confess,  and  try 
to  comfort  himself  respecting  the  neglect  of  secret  and  spiritmd 
exercises  and  habits,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  his  language 
describes  his  own  denomination  onlv — a  fact  to  which  we  have 
been  familiarized  bvtheworks  of  men  of  his  own  faith.  It  has  never 
occasioned  our  astonishment,  nor  does  it  now.  The  following 
passage,  which  may  be  considered  as  giving  in  few  words  the 
whole  case  of  the  views  which  are  contained  in  the  work  before 
us  mav  well  forbid  astonishment. 

*  There  is  nothing  vainer  or  more  hopeless  than  the  direct  struggles 
of  the  mind  to  transform  its  own  affections,  to  change  by  a  fiat  of  volition 
the  order  of  its  tastes,  and  the  intensity  of  its  love.  Self-inspiration  is  a 
contradiction  ;  and  to  suspend,  hy  upheavings  of  the  will,  the  force  of 
habitual  desire,  is  no  less  impossible  than,  bv  writhings  of  the  muscles,  to 
annihilate  our  own  weight.  This,  vou  will  sav,  is  a  hard  doctrine  ;  that 
our  religion  demands  that  which  our  nature  forbids  ;  invites  a  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  ;  after  which,  the  will  mav  strive  in  vain.  ♦  *  ♦  * 

But  if  Christianity  presents  the  perplexitv,  its  spirit  affords  the  solution. 

*  *  *  *  In  Christ  it  furnishes  us  with  an  image  of  divinest  beauty 

that  we  may  turn  our  eye  on  that^  not  upon  ourselves  :  and  perverse, 
even  to  disease,  is  the  temper,  which,  instead  of  being  engaged  with  that 
sublimest  work  of  the  great  Sculptor  of  Souls,  whines  rather  over  its 
own  deformity,  and  seeks  to  cure  it  by  unnatural  contortions.’ 

And  is  that  all?  AVe  thought  as  much.  ‘An  image!’  An 
image  of  health  for  the  sick — of  wisdom  for  the  foolish — of  com¬ 
fort  for  the  wTctched  !  \"erily,  it  was  not  by  an  image  that 
strongholds  were  pulled  down,  and  thoughts  brought  into  cap¬ 
tivity  to  law  of  old  j  nor  will  they  be  now'. 

’fhe  root  of  the  evil,  after  all,  is  very  deep.  A  suggestion  of  the 
danger  of  mental  pride  would  probably  excite  a  smile,  yet  might 
it  not  be  out  of  |)laee.  Great  reverence  for  truth  which  a  man  he- 
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lievrs,  a  reverence  which  may  appear  to  absorb  his  whole  soul,  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  reliance  upon  self  both  absurd  and  sinful. 
It  is  possible  to  love  and  advocate  truth  with  the  feelinj?  that  we 
give  to  it,  rather  than  receive  from  it.  To  work  out  our  own  faith 
witlioiit  help  from  God  is  a  labour  whose  pleasure  is  not  the 
sweetest  to  the  feeblest  minds.  One  thing  is  certain.  Mr. 
Martineau  believes  in  nothing  which  requires  a  revelation, 
nothing  for  which  he  needs  a  teacher  sent  from  (lod.  Jn  vain 

would  anv  seek  throughout  his  book  for  sentiments  not  found 

»  * 

in  quite  as  full  a  form  in  Seneca.  If  his  is  Christianity,  it  would 
he  hard  to  know  what  is  not.  He  can  prove,  without  appeal  to 
scripture,  all  the  principles  of  his  religion.  He  eschews  the 
thought  that  christiaiiitv  consists  of  doctrines  at  all.  1 1  is  in- 
spiration  is  a  thing  poetical  as  is  his  religion,  llis  arguments 
are  not  humble  references  to  what  is  written ;  he  never  goes  to 
new  or  old  covenant  for  evidence.  On  their  authority  lie  receivers 
nothing.  Indeed,  on  their  authority  alone  he  cannot  leecive 
Huy  thing.  Where  they  happen  to  be  right,  he  approves  of 
them,  of  course,  not  making  their  sanction  an  indication  of  error; 
though  for  things  and  people  Jewish,  he  luis  no  overwhelming 
love.  But  bevond  that  they  have  no  ])laee  or  inflacnee.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  know  just  so  much  as  ho — no  more.  Jesus — 
for  whom  he  has  a  great  [>oetieal  respect — being  an  ‘  image’ 
rather  than  a  teacher,  it  does  not  matter  much  that  he  should 


err  occasionally — how  should  it  be  otherwise,  brought  up  a  Jew? 
He  could  not  reasonably  be  required  to  be  exempt  from  the 
surrounding  prejudices.  If  he  a])pcaled  to  his  miracles  in  eon- 
lirmation  of  his  mission,  it  matters  little — what  was  his  mission 
is  left  to  be  determined  according  to  our  conception  of  his  aceu- 


r«aey.  lie  was  not  commissioned  to  propagate  what  we  esteem 
mistakes  on  other  grounds.  We  are  not  learners,  but  judges. 
We  decide  on  what  is  to  be  taught,  not  receive  the  teaching. 
The  Christ  is  within  us,  not  without. 

M  c  cannot  refrain  from  the  inquiry — Is  this  the  likely  way 
to  truth,  about  the  infinite,  the  everlasting,  the  holy  God 
— the  world  to  come — the  universal  government  ?  And 
is  this  really  all  that  tlie  paternal  providence,  so  vaunted, 
has  done  for  us?  Is  all  that  is  provided  a  mere  moral  sen¬ 
timent  ?  and,  is  all  besides  so  left,  that  there  is  darkness  on 
all  questions  of  deepest  moment,  yea,  on  the  question  whether 
God  hath  meant  or  not  to  teach  us  truth  ?  If  it  were  given,  M  hat 
is  the  surest  mode  of  error?  could  one  more  fitting  be  suggested, 
than  the  above?  'riie  natural  fruit  of  such  a  temper  is  revealial 
abundantly  in  these  discourse's.  To  enforce  right  and  love  by 
arguments,  as  easily  appreciated  by  the  infidel,  as  by  the  saint 
to  be  rather  giving  proofs  to  (Christianity,  than  receiving  them 
from  it — to  set  C/hrist’s  own  teaching  above  the  apostles,  though 
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he  promised  them  his  Spirit  on  purpose  to  develope  what  his  dis¬ 
ciples  could  not  bear  from  him — to  quote  the  scripture,  more 
for  ornament  than  use— to  treat  its  literal  records  as  wildest 
p^yths — to  explain  iiway  and  misapjdy  more  passajjces  than  arc 
interpreted  arif^ht — to  furnish  no  evidence  whose  strength  would 
suti’er,  if  the  wliolc  book,  as  one  from  God,  were  })roved  a  fable 
— whatever  else  all  this  may  be,  it  is  not  to  ‘  tremble  at  God’s 
word whatever  picture  it  may  sujrgest,  it  is  not  the  little  child 
reccivinp:  the  kin*cdom ;  whatever  process  it  may  indicate,  it  is 
not  the  becomiii"  *  a  fooV  in  order  to  be  ‘  wise.’ 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  distinjjjuish  between  ^Ir.  ^larti- 
ncau,  and  the  ordinary  class  of  Unitarians.  He  believes,  doubt  ¬ 
less,  in  unitarianism,  as  far  as  he  believes  in  anythinj^ — and  his 
rejection  of  the  popular  belief  is  of  peculiar  seventy  iind  thorouj^h- 
ness.  He,  doubtless,  also  means  to  believe  in  it,  or  ‘  someth  in 
better.’  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  him  the  implicit 
adherent  of  one  system,  while  he  rejects  another.  He  has 
wrought  his  way  to  views,  and  prepared  his  heart  to  concessions, 
which  must  stamp  him  as  little  less  heretical  in  the  opinion  of 
his  fellows,  than  wc  are  in  his.  He  would  not  like  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  holding  anv  system.  Carrying  out  a  true  and  beauti- 
fill  sentiment  to  a  mischieyous  and  fanciful  extreme,  he  values 
the  dim  rather  tlian  the  distinct,  and  seems  to  hold  clear  appre¬ 
hensions  to  be  dangerous  to  true  religion.  Mysticism  is  the 
life  of  his  afl’ections,  which  lie  tliinks  arc  pious.  He  secs  things 
in  a  *  dim  religious  light.’  There  is  nothing  strange,  when  this 
habit  of  his  mind  is  recollected,  in  his  perceiving  a  germ  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  many  tilings  of  which  lie  rejects  tlic  literal  form ;  in 
his  confessing  a  holy  power  to  belong  to  much  belief,  of  which 
he  denies  the  truth.  His  sympathies  are  far  more  frequently 
with  orthodoxy  than  his  speech.  The  following  reference  to  the 
incarnation  is  a  specimen  of  many  of  his  references  to  such  like 
things : — 

*  fA'crv'  fiction  that  has  ever  laid  strong  hold  on  human  belief,  is  the 
mistaken  image  of  some  great  truth ;  to  which  reason  will  direct 
its  seiwch,  while  half-reason  is  content  with  laughing  at  the  sii])cr- 
stition,  and  unreason  with  believing  it.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  faithfully  represents  the  inqiression  produced  by  the 
ministrv’  and  character  of  Christ.  It  is  the  dark  shadow  thrown 
across  the  age*s  of  Christendom  hv  his  mortal  life,  as  it  inevitably  sinks 
into  the  distance.  It  is  but  the  too  literal  description  of  the  real  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  historv’  ;  a  mistake  of  the  inondlv’  for  the  physically 
divine ;  a  reference  to  celestial  descent  of  that  majesty  of  soul  which, 
even  in  the  eclipse  of  grief,  seemed  too  great  for  any  meaner  origin. 
Indeed,  how  better  could  we  speak  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  than  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  doctrine  ;  as  the  submission  of  a  most  heavenly  spirit  to 
the  severest  burthen  of  the  flesh ;  the  voluntarv’  immersion  within  the 
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shades  of  deep  suffering  of  a  godlike  mind,  and  betraying  its  relation  to 
eternity,  while  making  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  time!' — pp.  33,  34. 

Thus,  though  the  doctrine  be  rejected,  the  myth  is  had  in 
reverence.  The  truth  is  disowned  as  a  fact,  but  acknowledged 
as  a  symbol.  And  that  issue  comes  as  much  Iroin  tlie  imagina¬ 
tive  temperament,  tis  the  moral  sentiments  of  Mr.  Martineaii, 
who  seems  to  us  not  disinclined  to  something  of  more  unction 
and  more  fulness  than  his  present  views  supply.  Unitarianism 
is,  indeed,  the  last  of  all  existing  systems,  in  which  a  mind  of 
poetry  and  pathos  would  seek  its  exercise  or  pleasure,  or,  being 
in  it,  feel  at  home.  The  water  is  too  shallow  for  such  a  bark, 
the  habitation  too  confined  for  sucli  a  tenant.  ‘  The  bed  is  shorter 
than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and  the  covering  nar¬ 
rower  than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it.^  Mr.  Martincan  feeds 
himself  full  often  with  the  kernels  of  orthodox  ideas,  while  lie 
throws  the  shells  away.  He  has  burst  the  bonds  of  much  that 
Iijis  been  often,  and  may  be  easily,  conceived  a  part  of  unitarian- 
isin  from  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  the  creed  of  its  abettors. 
He  has  eschewed  the  cold  and  calculating  philosophy  of  a  school, 
now,  thank  (iod,  almost  extinct.  His  soul  has  vindicated  its 
nature,  and  its  high  prerogatives,  by  spurning  from  it  the  material¬ 
ism  and  utilitarianism  of  Priestley.  He  is  with  the  tide,  setting 
in  strongly,  of  spiritualism,  and  it’  that  puts  the  hope  of  his  future 
orthodoxy  further  otf,  it  will,  perhaps,  only  do  so  to  the  view  of 
superficial  minds — he  may  find,  that  the  dogmas  he  disbelieves, 
arc  but  the  shapes  and  clothing  of  a  most  potent  virtue,  a  virtue 
that  can  (juickeii  and  promote  a  Christian  life,  to  which  his  own 
is  but  as  death. 

In  reading  ]\Ir.  ^lartineau’s  productions,  we  liave  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  little  use  that  is  made,  C()m])aratively,  of  our 
highest  and  most  glorious  principles.  If  it  is  wise  to  learn  from 
an  enemy,  it  is  surely  wise  to  learn  from  a  polemical  opponent ; 
and  we  arc  convinced,  that  much  may  lie  learned  from  such  men 
as  Mr.  Martincan,  in  reference  to  the  ministry.  It  is  impossible 
to  possess  any  familiarity  with  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs,  without  perceiving,  that  he  has  exerted  a  i)owcrfnl  in¬ 
fluence  in  promoting,  if  not  indeed  in  originating,  in  England  at 
least,  the  change  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Nor,  has 
Ins  influence  been  confined  to  his  own  denomination.  Nor 
should  it  be.  The  possession  of  such  a  genius  as  his  may  be  the 
lot  of  few,  but  the  excellencies  to  which  wc  refer  are  not  the 
fruits  of  genius  only.  AVhat  should  prevent  on  the  pail;  of  the 
orthodox,  a  similar  development  to  his  own  of  the  spiritualities 
of  the  things  of  (Iod,  and  sin,  and  suffering,  and  duty,  and  the 
soul  ?  M  hat  is  necessary,  is  not  abandonment  of  our  forms  of 
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faith,  but  a  more  intense  thought  upon,  and  a  more  vivid  syin- 
puthy  with,  its  inward  nature,  its  bearings  on  the  lieart.  *Wc 
have  all  that  Mr.  Martineau  has,  to  allow  of,  and  to  eherish  it — 
and  far  more.  Tlic  very  sentiments  we  hold  which  lie  rejects, 
give  greater  power  and  virtue  to  those  he  has  in  common  with 
ns.  If  we  believe  the  rcctoral  character  of  God — believe  we  not 
his  ])aternal,  and  is  not  that  endeared  thereby  ?  Do  we  urge 
gratitude  for  redemption,  and  does  this  exclude  disinterested  love 
and  service,  or  rather  is  not  the  object  of  it  rendered  far  more 
lovely  ?  Do  we  preach  that  God’s  government  is  one  of  physical 
force — but  does  this  prevent  its  being  one  of  moral  pow  er ;  is  not 
all  its  physical  force  in  order  to  its  moral  power  ?  Do  we  expect 
that  there  w  ill  be  penal  eonsc(inences  of  sin — but  are  not  these 
tlumiselves  the  proofs  and  the  expressions  of  its  natural,  moral, 
inwrought,  evil  V  We  arc  convinced  most  solemnly, that  there  are 
ways  of  representing  our  characteristic  sentiments,  as  well  as 
those  that  belong  not  exclusively  to  the  orthodox,  that  arc  not 
used,  nor  dreamed  of,  by  many  who  pride  themselves,  both  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  creed,  and  on  its  power. 


Art.  III.  1.  D(‘r  Brirf  (Irs  Apostels  Paulas  an  die  Kphvsicr  ubersetzt 
and  erkliirt.  Von  F.  A.  llohltausen.  llaanov  :  1833.  8vo. 

2.  l)er  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Kphesier  erliiutert  and  vertheidigt ,  Tow  L.  /. 
litickert.  Leipzig;  1834.  8vo. 

3.  (  ommentar  ueherden  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Kphesier.  Von'C.  C.  A.  Harless. 
Krlang.  ;  IS34.  8vo. 

4.  Vommentar  ueber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Kphesier.  J  on  F.  K.  Mtkr. 
Berlin;  1834.  8vo. 

i.rklUruny  des  Briefs  Pauli  an  die  Kphesier.  Jon  C.  St.  Mat  tides. 
Griefsw*  :  1834.  8vo. 

M  iTHiN  these  tow  years  Germany  has  been  prolific  in  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Alost  of  them,  however, 
are  not  such  as  will  satisfy  the  pious  or  the  profound  theologian. 
Ihc  riches  of  the  gospel  are  contained  in  this  portion  of  tlie  New 
Testament;  and  it  is  not  every  mind  that  is  competent  to  bring 
them  forth  from  the  expressive  words  in  which  they  are  there 
embodied,  to  the  fiith  of  men.  Yet  all  the  German  commen¬ 
tators  on  this  epistle  have  not  been  unsuccessful.  There  arc 
two  distinguished  exceptions.  Amid  a  host  of  names  we  tind 
those  of  liarless  and  Olshansen,  who  have  been  eminently  skil¬ 
ful  in  expounding  it.  Me  point  to  them  with  great  satisfaction, 
a.H  most  able  and  etlieient  in  this  department.  Their  works  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  \\  hoover  possesses  them  need  not  long 
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for  any  other  exposition  of  the  epistle.  We  confidently  recoin - 
mend  them  to  every  student  of  the  New  Testament  who  is  master 
of  the  German  language,  persuaded  that  they  will  not  soon  lie 
surpassed  in  all  the  leading  qualities  which  characterise  proper 
commentary. 

In  reviewing  the  chief  topics  connected  with  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  following  order  will  he  followed  : — 

1 .  'flic  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally  addressed. 

2.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

3.  The  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  written. 

4.  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  epistle  to  the  Colossiaiis. 

5.  Its  contents. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  topics  just  men¬ 
tioned,  wc  shall  impiire  into  the  correct  meaning  of  the  phrase 
if  €Trt(:o\i)  Ik  AaoLiKftuQ  ‘the  cpistlc  from  Laodieea,’ which,  though 
found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossiaiis,  (iv.  lO,)  has  an  important 
hearing  on  various  points  connected  with  that  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians.  Three  senses  have  been  attributed  to  the  words  in 
question,  viz.,  an  epistle  which  Paul  had  written  to  Laodicca ;  an 
epistle  which  the  church  at  that  place  had  sent  to  the  apostle ; 
or  an  e])istle  Avritten  and  sent  from  the  city  by  Paul  himself. 

1.  The  current  and  common  interpretation  of  the  words  in  (pies- 
,  tioii  is  an  epistle  sent  to  the  Laodlceans  bij  PauJy  which  theC’olos- 

siaiis  arc  enjoined  to  procure  from  Laodicca  {*k  AaociKi/ai)  when 
they  communicated  their  own  to  the  church  in  that  place.  In 
this  way  the  words  present  an  ellipsis  ;  ‘  cause  the  epistle  to 
he  brought  from  Loadicea,  which  the  church  has  received  from  me,* 
Such  a  supjdement  is  admitted  to  be  liarsh,  and  the  entire  ex¬ 
pression  unusual.  Surely  7r(}oc  AaortKf7r,  or  the  dative  case  alone, 
would  have  been  more  natural,  and  more  consonant  with  New 
Testament  usage.  From  the  early  existence  of  an  apocryphal  ejiis- 
tlc  that  goes  by  the  name  of  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Laodieeans,  it 
may  be  inferred,  tliat  this  explanation  on  which  the  forgery  is 
based,  is  very  ancient. 

2.  More  correct  appears  to  be  the  interpretation,  ^an  epistle 
which  the  Laodicean  church  had  sent  to  tlic  apostle.’  In  this  ease 
also  the  words  exhibit  an  ellipsis,  but  not  so  harsh  as  in  the  former. 
It  is  more  facile  and  simple  than  the  other.  AVhth  Thcodorct 
and  Chrysostom  Ave  are  inclincil  to  adopt  it.  In  regard  to  tlie 
contents  of  such  a  letter  they  cannot  be  knoAvn,  and  it  is,  tliere- 
forc,  idle  to  indulge  in  conjecture.  Some  have  supposecl  tliat 
they  consisted  of  various  questions  jiroposed  by  tlie  fiaodiceans 
to  the  apostle,  Avhich  he  ansAvered  in  the  e})istlc  to  the  (  olossians ; 
hut  this  may  not  liaA'c  been  tlie  character  of  tlie  letter.  It  is 
probable  that  the  cpistlc  to  the  Colossiaiis  had  reference  to  this 
letter,  and  could  not  be  thorouglily  understood  without  it.  If 
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it  be  ftiked.  Wbj  did  Paid  write  to  the  Colossaaiis  what  paraou. 
\mi\x  coDcemed  tbe  Laodiccaus?  why  did  he  uot  i\‘ply  to  the 
La^keans  r  why  did  he  write  to  the  tormer  what  tWy  could 
uot  understand,  and  not  write  at  all  to  the  latter  who  luurht 
have  understood  him  t  it  is  not  easy  to  tuniish  a  satisiaoton' 
reply  to  tbe  interro^tor.  We  must  firequently  W  c\mteu:i\i 
with  the  knowkd^  of  facts  and  cireiunstances  without  aiicmp;- 
ing  to  ascertain  their  causes,  or  to  discover  why  they  hapjx'u  in  a 
particular  w  ay .  Doubtless  the  Spirit,  under  whose  indueuce  the 
servant  of  God  wrote,  ha*.i  wise  n*asous  for  withholding  him  irvnu 
sending:  an  especial  epistle  to  the  Laoilioean  churx'h.  w  hile  He  saw 
fit  to  prompt  him  to  addri'ssthe  Colossians.  It  iieeil  not  Ix'  su}>- 
|iosed  that  the  Colossians  •rrre  nstabl^  to  understand  their  own 
epistle,  without  reading  that  which  the  Laixiictxms  had  sent  to  the 
apostle.  The  Laodicean  letter  may  have  leil  them  to  see  in  a  oloarv  r 
lisrht  several  allusions  which,  but  for  it,  they  would  not  have  ajw 
prehended  so  urll  or  so  The  Spirit  ciui  Ix'st  deter¬ 

mine  the  mode  in  which  His  pur^K^ses  should  be  aixxnnplishixl 
with  the  least  expenditure  as  v\ell  as  the  simplest  ap|i;u^atus  of 
means.  But  it  is  said  in  tlispara^'iuent  of  this  iuterprv'tation, 
that  the  epistle  which  the  a|xistle  had  receivetl  fi\nn  the  launii- 
ceans  must  in  this  casi'  haAC  been  scut  bv  him  to  CoK^e,  as  the 
Christians  in  the  latter  place  could  not  otherwise  have  enjovixi. 
the  privilegre  of  reading  it.  And  what  impi\>babilily  is  then'  in 
believing:,  that  Tychiens  and  Onesinuis,  who  carried  the  i'oU's- 
sian  epistle,  wen'  also  the  Ix'an'rs  of  that  which  the  a^K>stle  had 
received  from  the  Laoilieeansr  or  is  the  supposition  inen'tlible, 
that  the  l.aiotiieeans  pn'sened  a  copy  of  the  epistle  despatelual 
to  the  apostle?  To  us  neither  conjecture  six'ins  absunl  or  im¬ 
probable.  Tlie  former  es|>ecially  ixmimends  itself  to  ap]^nd)atiou. 

3.  The  thinl  nicauiiiir,  which  Ims  been  attribiitixl  to  the 
phrase  by  Theophylact,  iuxhIs  no  refutation.  When  Paul  wn»to 
to  the  Colossians,  it  is  probable  that  ho  had  not  been  at  l^inliiva. 

If  the  second  be  the  true  meauinir  of  the  phrase,  then'  is  no 
ppound  for  the  siipjHjsition  that  an  epistle  fnmi  Paul  to  the 
l^aoiliceans  has  been  lost.  The  ajK^stle  mpiests  the  Colossians 
to  salute  Nymphas  who  was  a  Laoilieean  (Col.  iv.  15),  when'as 
had  he  written  to  the  Laoiliccjuis  in  partieuhir,  he  would  luoo 
suluteil  Nymphas  in  that  letter.  The  answer  of  Mill  to  this  n'- 
mark  is  of  no  force,  viz.,  that  PauPs  object  in  g:nx'tin^the  Lai>- 
iliceans  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  w  as  to  conux'nsate  lor 
concluding:  tlic  epistle  to  the  I^odieeans  not  with  the  wonls 
‘  grrace  l)c  with  you,*  but  ‘  grraee  bo  w  ith  all  them  that  love  our 
Ixml  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.’  (Ephes.  vi.  J24.)  Both  e.xpn's- 
sions  are  of  equivalent  inq>ort,  inqdyiii^  the  appix)bation  as  well 
as  the  artection  of  the  apostle.  Neitlicr  dm?sthe  rijrht  interpix'- 
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lbe|>hn^'  tkwHir  iho  uic4th;it  b  ivmuunily  c^KM 
theepbtk'  to  the  K\^he:^\s,  >*31:^  iiiieiuiiM  tJi  f^tt  tW  the  of 
tlK^  lUixiiceiius, 

Ix't  us  now  exHinuie  the  exteruAl  exuieiuv  whk'h  hjiji  Kvu 
»^hiuce\i  to  iiiu'w.  either  that  the  worxis  m  hi 

the  tirst  %ers>e  w  ere  ori^iU'Ulv  w^mt'ni^ ;  or  tlut  they  wert'  not  in- 
in  AMne  ei>pies:  or  tlui!  in  iMxhJuyii  )*r  stinnl  in 

their  pUee, 

IhisiK  in  his  seeoiul  Kvk  u^iast  Kunoniius.  w rift's  thus; 
•And  writing  to  the  Kplu'siuns  us  truly  uuilt'tl  In  knowK'tlj:x'  to 
him  rAo  »#,  he  eulleil  them  in  u  \HVuli;ir  senst'  irAo  are, 

suyiuff,  'To  the  sjiints  irAo  arr,  am!  the  faithful  in  i'hrist  Je>us/ 
tor  sti  thvvk'  iH'lori'  us  have  transinittt\l  it,  and  we  ha>e  foniul 
it  in  aneient  iVpu's,'^  It  has  Uvn  disputt\l.  whether  the 
varivuis  reading  n'ferrtxl  to  hv  Hasil  ivnsis!t\l  in  the  artiele 
rvMc  pi\'ti\i\l  tot^r^tr,  or  ill  'K<>t  Mill  and  Kusterivntend  for 
the  latter;  l/Knfant  and  l-:mlner  for  the  former.  The  follow - 
in;:  are  L’Kufaut's  arguments  ; — '  I'lie  various  rt'adinjr  tvnsisfs 
in  the  emphatieal  }u\rtiele  rt'ir,  and  not  o  as  may  apjH'ur 

frvMU  thi'st'  Si'venil  ivnsidenitions,  1.  St,  Uasil  nunes  not  the 
qiu'stion,  whether  that  epistle  lu' written  to  the  Kphesians  or 
others.  2.  At  the  he^inmn^  of  the  passii^'  he  snpjHxselh  that 
it  was  written  to  the  Kphesians,  without  siiyini:  that  then'  was 
any  conti'st  alnnit  it,  8,  The  desijjn  of  Uasil  is  to  shew,  that 
the  Kphesi:ins  an'  justly  and  pnqn'rly  eallnl  r*>rii,  '  sueh  as  an',* 
lH\*aust'  of  their  union  with  him  '  who  is.'  t.  The  wonl 
iV«aro*rfc»v,  ‘  \HVuliarly,*  must  n'late  to  the  emphatieal  artiele 
rolf,  whieh  is  luvessjiry  to  answer  to«»iJ^»,  'him  who  i,s.*  and 
whieh,  aeivnlinir  to  Mill's  own  aeivunt,  is  wanting  in  one  .MS. 
at  loa.st.  This  is  the  point  :  roic  was  wanting  in  the  ivmmon 
eopii's,  in  the  time  of  St.  Uasil,  hut  he  had  n'ad  it  in  aneient 
MSS.,  and  he  avails  himself  of  it  to  authorise  his  s{Ha'ulation. 
It  is  true,  that  in  his  quotation  he  does  not  pul  the  wonls  'at 
Ephesus.^  hivause  tliat  was  not  the  thini:  in  nmlest,  and  he  had 
nu'utioiuHl  it  Ivton',  and  he  had  no  invasion  to  mention  it  a^iin. 
Monwer,  he  inii^ht  Ih'  disposial  to  omit  tlu»se  wonls,  '  at  Ephe¬ 
sus.*  the  mon'  to  favour  his  sju'enlation  upon  rvt^  twet,  '  sueh  as 
an',*  taken  in  an  absolute  sense.  **i.  St.  Jenuue,  who  n'futes 
this  sjHvulation  of  St.  Uasil,  makes  it  turn  upon  tlie  partiele 


*  *A\\a  iai  roiv  *E^«t»oic  r**  i*»ti 

^1*  t»»T«v'  tuToi’c  ri*»c  ,  II *“•»»•.  «>i<xi 

roic  oi*(ri  knt  ticoiv  er  Xfniy  ’l»/<r»»r*.  iuthi  7«I|»  •!  W|»u  ^iiWn’ 
vnari,  t:ai  iy  roiv  iraXuiuiv  rwi’  u»  riyf><«<^i**>’  An- 

ttom,  lib.  ii.c.Ub  vol.  i.  p.  2o4,  oil.  Ciurnier. 
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ro<c,  and  mentions  not  any  various  reading  upon  the  place.'* 
This  is  plausible  and  ingenious,  but  not  eonvineing.  It  is  true 
that  llasil  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  the  epistle  was 
w  ritten  to  the  Ephesians ;  but  such  an  affirmation  might  be  made 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  hypothesis  tlnit  the  letter  was 
encyclical y  intended  in  part  for  the  Ephesians,  and  generally 
quoted  as  such  in  liis  time  because  the  copies  having  in 
Ephesus  had  ^almost  displaced  the  others.  The  beginning  of 
the  passage  in  Jlasil  certainly  shews,  that  he  knew’  of  no  such 
reading  as  Iv  XaoctKiia  ;  but  we  cannot  assent  to  L'Enfant  when 
he  affirms  that  ro^c  was  wanting  in  the  common  copies  in  the 
time  of  Basil,  and  that  this  father  availed  liiniself  of  the  article 
as  found  in  ancient  copies,  to  authorize  his  sj)ecnlation.  Had 
the  common  copies  wanted  the  article  in  Basil's  days,  it  would 
now  liave  been  absent  from  many;  and  yet  all  MSS.  hitherto 
examined,  with  the  exception  of  one,  exhibit  it.  Besides,  the 
word  irmfoj'rwr,  *  peculiarly,'  does  not  so  much  relate  to  the 
article  by  itself,  as  to  the  participle  oum.  The  plain  import  of  the 
piissage  is,  that  w  henBasil  discovered  ly  to  be  w  anting  after 

roit  o5(Ti>',hc  eagerly  seized  upon  that  circnmstance  as  favourable  to 
n  peculiar  exposition  of  the  participle,  lie  docs  not  state  in  how 
many  ancient  MSS.  the  phrase  was  omitted;  perhaps  they 
were  few* ;  but  he  simply  states  the  fact  of  its  being  wanting. 
The  artificial  exposition  given  by  Basil  would  scarcely  have 
been  attempted  on  the  supposition  of  fv  immediately 

succeeding  ro7c  olxn  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  ever 

stood  in  another  ])osition  than  the  present,  since  no  collated 
^IS.  assigns  it  a  different  place  in  the  sentence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Jerome.  His  words  arc, — ^  Some  are  of 
opinion  from  w  hat  w  as  said  to  Moses,  ^  thou  shalt  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel  he  who  is  has  sent  me,'  Exod.  hi.  14;  that 
the  saints  and  faithful  at  Ephesus  were  also  designated  hy  a 
term  denoting  essence,  so  that  from  him  who  is,  they  are  called 
those  who  are.  This  is  an  over-refined  speculation.  Others 
suppose,  tliat  he  wrote  simply  not  to  those  who  are,  but  to  those 
who  are  saints  and  faithful  at  Ephesus.*  t  opposition  to 
Lardner,  we  must  here  believe,  that  Jerome's  allusion  to  the 
two  inteq)retations  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  some  copies  had 

•  Bib.  Choisie,  vol.  xvi.  p.  301  sen. ;  and  Lardner,  Credibility^  vol.  iv.  ]>. 
2S0.  London.  1827,  Hvo. 

t  Quitlain  curiosins  quain  nccessc  est,  pntant  ex  eo  qnod  Mosi  tlictuni  Mt : 
hacc  dices  filiis  Israel;  qui  m/, inisit  me, — etiaineos,  qni  Ephesi  snnt  sancti  ft 
tidcles,  essentiie  vocabnlo  nunenpatos,  ut. .  ab  eo,  qui  est^  bi  qui  sunt  appcl- 
Icntur.  .\lii  vero  simpliciter  non  ad  eos,  qui  sunt,  sed  qui  Ephesi  sancti  et 
bdoles  sunt,  scriptnni  arbitrantnr.— Cowo/ich/.  in  ep.  ad  Ephes. 
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the  common  reading,  while  others  wanted  tV  His  own 

opinion  was,  tliat  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians ; 
but  the  forced  interpretation  which  he  censures  proceeds  upon 
the  idea,  that  in  Ephesus  w  as  w  anting.  It  is  most  improbable, 
as  we  have  said  in  relation  to  Basil,  that  the  fanciful  exposition 
of  the  words  to  which  Jerome  alludes  found  ev  in  a  dif¬ 

ferent  position,  and  laid  emphasis  on  the  participle  notwith¬ 
standing. 

The  words  of  Jerome  imply,  that  two  readings  existed  in  his 
day — viz.,  toIq  ovair  h  ’Ey)c<ry,  and  toIq  avaiy.  He  himself  fol¬ 
lowed  the  former. 

Tertullian  comes  next  to  be  considered.  *  I  pass  l)y  another 
epistle  which  we  have  iuscrilied  to  the  Ephesians,  but  heretics 
to  the  Laodiccans.^  Again  :  ‘  According  to  the  true  testimony 
of  the  church,  w  e  suppose  that  epistle  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Ephesians.  But  Marcion  sometimes  inclined  to  alter  the  title, 
:is  if  he  had  made  a  very  diligent  incpiiry  into  that  matter. 
Yet  the  title  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  a])ostle  wrote  to  all 
when  he  w  rote  to  some.^*  From  this  passage  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  Tertullian  himself  believed  the  true  testimony  or 
tradition  of  the  church  to  be,  that  the  epistle  was  inscribed 
to  the  Ephesians,  that  Marcion  and  his  followers  called  it 
the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  on  some  occasions 
Marcion  w  ished  to  alter  the  title.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Tcr- 
tullian  means  by  title,  a  running  tille  prefixed,  or  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  inserted  in  the  epistle  at  its  commencement.  The  word 
interpolare  favours  the  latter  idea,  and  consequently  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  ’E^cfry)  was  wanting  in  the  first  verse.  But  still, 
according  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  this  father,  interpolare  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  corrurnpere,  w  hether  by  adding  or  erasing.  Title  pro¬ 
bably  means  running  title,  though  Lardnor  thinks  otherwise. 
Tertullian  does  not  find  hiult  with  Marcion  for  corrupting  the 
text,  but  the  title ;  and  Jippeals  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  in 
proof  of  the  Ephesians  not  the  Laodiceans  being  addressed. 
Neither  docs  this  father  appeal  to  MSS.  as  having  ly 
in  the  text,  which  certainly  w  ould  have  refuted  the  heretic.  He 
only  quotes  the  true  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  favour  of  the  title 
to  the  Ephesians.  It  would  therefore  aj)pear,  that  ei'  E^c/r^  was 
wanting  in  tlie  copies  known  to  Tertullian.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  intimated  that  Marcion  had  'ey  AaouKiiu  where  ky  ’E^^<Ty>is 

*  Epistola,  qu«Tm  nos  ad  E]>licsii;s  pricscriptain  habeiiius,  lia  retici  vero  ad 
Laodicenos.  Cont.  Marcion  v.  11. 

Ecclesinc  qnidem  veritate  cpistolani  istani  ad  Ephesios  habennis  emissain, 
non  ad  Laodicenos;  sed  Marcion  ei  tituluni  aliqnando  interpolare  gestiit, 
quasi  et  in  isto  diligentissiinus  explorator.  Nihil  autem  de  titidis  interest 
cum  ad  onines  Apostolus  scripserit  dum  ad  qnosdaiu.  17- 
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HOW  found.  The  heretic  had  sometimes  a  mind  (gestiit  aliquaiulo) 
to  aiter  the  title,  are  the  words  of  Tertullian. 

Again :  Cod.  B.  has  h  in  the  margin,  though  from  tlie 

same  hand ;  and  07  omits  it  by  emendation* 

In  reviewing  the  external  evidence  relative  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  epistle  which  has  just  been  adduced,  it  appears 
adverse  to  the  opinion,  tliat  the  words  in  Ephesus  w  ere  want¬ 
ing  in  the  original  copies,  or  that  in  Laodicea  stood  in  place  of 
them.  It  favours  the  idea,  that  the  former  phrase  was  not 
found  in  some  ancient  MSS.  Taking  this  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  by  itself,  it  countenances  the  fact  that  several 
copies  did  not  exhibit  in  Ephesus.  It  is  true  that  Lardner 
and  others  w  ill  not  allow'  of  this ;  but  the  learned  w  liter  docs 
not  interpret  the  passages  of  the  fathers  which  have  heen 
(piotcd,  with  fairness  or  impartiality. 

The  majority  of  modern  critics  attach  much  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  these  few'  patristic  notices  than  w  e  should  be  inclined  to 
allow'.  They  look  upon  them  as  countenancing  the  circular 
character  of  the  epistle;  whereas,  the  most  that  can  be  aflirmed 
is,  that  they  do  not  contradict  that  hypothesis. 

Let  us  now'  adduce  those  internal  arguments  which,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  preceding  testimonies,  are  regarded  as  proof 
that  the  epistle  w'as  not  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  alone.  Had 
it  been  intended  exclusively  for  the  community  at  Ephesus,  it  is 
urgeil,  that  we  cannot  account  for  the  absence  of  special  refe¬ 
rences  to  individual  members  in  the  ehurch,  or  the  want  of 
several  salutations.  And  yet  the  apostle  had  been  three  years 
among  the  Ephesians ;  he  stood  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
them;  and  he  must  have  been  accpiainted  with  their  internal 
alfairs  and  the  state  of  their  CMiristian  knowledge.  (Acts, 
xix.  and  xx.)  I  low'  then  can  he  w  rite  in  such  a  manner  as 
w  ould  lead  to  the  belief,  that  he  had  merely  heard  of  their  faith 
and  love:  ‘AVherefore  1  also  after  1  heard  of  your  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints.^  ?  How  can  he 
address  them  as  if  they  had  arrived  at  the  know  ledge  of  his  pccii- 
liiu'  commission  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  revelation  he  had  received  from  heaven  only  by  report ;  Mf 
ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  w  hich  is 
given  me  to  you-w'ard ;  how'  that  by  revelation  he  made  know  n 
unto  me  the  mystery.*?  The  Ephesian  church,  too,  was  com¬ 
posed  not  merely  of  Gentiles,  but  of  Jewish  Christians;  whereas 
the  epistle  is  directed  to  the  former  class  alone.  Besides,  the 
])rcsent  letter  w  as  w  ritten  and  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to 
the  Colossians,  in  which  latter  Timothy  is  joined  w  ith  the  author 
himself  iu  the  salutation,  Col.  i. ;  and  as  Timothy  must  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Ephesians,  the  omission  of  his  name  at  the 
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commencement  of  this  epistle  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
its  being  intended  solely  for  the  church  at  Ephesus. 

Ill  order  to  solve  these  difficulties,  some  propose  to  regard 
the  present  epistle  as  that  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans,  and 
mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16.  Such,  it  is  alleged,  was  the  view 
of  Marcion,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian.  But  it  has  been 
already  shewn,  that  this  interpretation  of  Col.  iv.  16  is  incorrect, 
although  Pamelius^s  conjecture  that  it  was  the  occasion  of 
Marcion’s  opinion,  appears  to  be  well  founded.  The. old  Latin 
version  translated  the  passage  in  Colossians  as  speaking  of  an 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceans ;  and  if  Marcion  used  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion  of  Paid^s  epistles,  as  we  believe,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  was  misled  by  it  in  this  instance.* 

The  circumstance  that  the  apostle  himself  did  not  found  the 
church  at  Laodicca,  would  quite  accord  with  this  hypothesis. 
The  Christians  in  that  place  were  personally  unknown  to  Paul ; 
and  the  passages  which  now^  appear  strange,  when  considered  iis 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  comport  w  ith  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  apostle  and  the  Laodiceans.  But  although  this 
new  be  advocated  by  such  scholars  as  Grotius,  Hammond,  Mill, 
Du  Pin,  Wall,  Vitringa  the  younger,  Wetstein,  Ilolzhausen, 
and  Paley,  it  is  inadmissible.  On  the  supposition  that  Paul  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  both  to  the  Laodiceans  and  Colossians,  he  would 
not  have  included  the  brethren  in  Laodicea,  in  a  salutation  in¬ 
serted  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
too,  that  he  should  have  requested  the  Colossians  to  see  that 
the  epistle  especially  addressed  to  them  should  be  read  in  the 
Laodicean  church,  had  the  latter  community  been  favoured  with 
an  inspired  letter  for  their  ow  n  immediate  edification.  There  is 
a  similarity  in  sentiment  between  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians ;  and  if  the  latter  had  been  sent  to 
the  Laodiceans,  wdiat  need  had  they  to  read  the  shorter  and 
less  rich  epistle,  especially  as  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
their  own? 

Another  solution,  which  has  met  with  general  approbation, 
was  first  proposed  by  Ussher,  viz.,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians  was  a  circular  letter,  intended  for  the  use  of  several  churches 
m  Asia  Minor,  including  those  at  Ephesus  and  Laodicea. 

The  most  eminent  critics  of  modern  times  approve  of  this 
hypothesis.  Moldenhauer,  Micluielis,  Koppe,  Ziegler,  Ilanlcin, 
Justi,  Eichhorn,  Ilug,  Bertholdt,  Platt,  llemsen,  Peilmoser, 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  witli  the 
bpistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  Baunij^rten-Crusiiis,  and  Stein.  Schnccken- 
onrger  inclines  to  the  same  view.  (IWitriige  znr  Einleit  ins.  N.  T.  p.  15.‘l8e(|.) 

so  singular,  Lricke  and  Kninocl  have  animadverted  with 

sunicient  reason. 
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Schott,  Schrader,  Noauder,  Sclmeckeiihurger,  lliickert,  Crediier, 
Guerike,  Olshauseii,  and  othei*s,  adopt  it  in  the  main,  wliile 
ditlering  in  minor  det.ails.  But  notwithstanding  these  higli 
names,  tlie  solution  appears  to  us  untenable  ;  and  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  take  our  position  along  with  AVhitby,  Lardner,  Wolf, 
Cramer,  and  Morus,  who  adhere  to  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  For  the  encyclical  character  of  the  epistle,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  is  not  great,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Indeed 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  it.  There  is  ground  for  believing 
that  in  Ephesus  was  wanting  in  several  ancient  copies ;  but  this 
does  not  prove,  that  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  circidar.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  an  overwhelming  mass  of  proof  from  ^ISS.  versions, 
and  ancient  writers,  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  phrase 
in  Ephesus,  This  reading  is  unassailable,  and  must  be  rc'gardcd 
as  the  only  original.  As  far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned,  it 
is  entitled  to  all  aceeptation. 

But  the  internal  arguments  already  adduced,  have  been  more 
insisted  on  than  the  external.  Let  ns  therefore  consider  the 
weight  which  they  claim,  and  the  degree  of  su})port  they  arc 
entitled  to  give  to  the  hypothesis  of  Ussher.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  special  reference  to  any  individual  member  of  the  ehurcli 
at  Ephesus.  Not  one  of  the  saints  there  is  saluted,  though  the 
apostle,  from  his  three  years  residence  among  them,  must  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  several  persons.  In  most  of  his 
other  epistles,  he  salutes  the  chief  members  of  the  community. 
In  answer  to  this,  Lardner  states,  that  there  is  no  epistle  of 
Paul  which  has  in  it  so  many  salutations  as  that  to  the  Romans 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  Rut  Michaclis  aptly  remarks,  that 
though  the  apostle  might  have  had  many  friends  in  a  place 
where  he  had  never  been,  we  must  not  argue,  in  an  inverted 
order,  that  in  a  locality  where  he  had  spent  three  years,  he 
had  no  friend  whatever  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  a  sain- 
tation.  Lardner  subsecpicntly  gives  a  sufficient  re])ly  to  the 
objection.  Tychicus,  who  carried  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
is  required  ‘  to  make  known  unto  them  all  things,  and  to  com¬ 
fort  their  hearts.'  Nor  is  it  the  apostle's  invariable  practice  to 
insert  particular  salutations  to  members  of  that  community  which 
he  addresses  in  writing.  No  individuals  are  saluted  by  name  in 
either  of  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  in  that  to  the 
Galatians. 

The  statement  contained  in  Ephes.  i.  15,  is  of  no  weiglit 
in  the  matter  for  which  it  is  adduced.  It  merely  asserts  that 
Paul  had  heard  of  the  continuance  of  their  faith  and  love,  since 
he  had  been  separated  from  them.  In  the  long  interval  between 
his  residence  at  Ephesus  and  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  he 
must  have  received  accounts  of  their  state  and  progress ;  and 
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when  these  were  satisfactory,  lie  gave  thanks  to  God  the  Author 
of  all  good,  for  the  steadfast  walk  which  his  converts  were  enabled 
to  maintain.  The  apostle  speaks  of  the  continuance  oi  their  faith, 
not  of  t\\e  first  hearing  of  it.  This  accords  with  the  language  of 
the  same  apostle  in  his  epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Colossians. 
To  the  former,  whose  faith  he  knew,  he  writes  :  *  I  thank  my  God, 
making  mention  of  thee  always  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy 
love  and  faith,  which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
toward  all  saints.^  To  the  latter,  among  whom  he  appears  to 
have  been,  or  of  whose  faith  he  had  certainly  been  assured  by 
Epaphras,  he  writes  :  ^  We  give  thanks  to  God  and  the  Fjither 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for  you,  since  we  heard 
of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  love  which  ye  have  to 
all  the  saints.^  These  pai’allel  expressions  confirm  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  the  most  judicious  commentators  attach  to 
Ephcs.  i.  15. 

In  regard  to  Ephes.  iii.  2,  3,  4,  where  it  is  WTitten — '  If  ye 
have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
given  me  to  you-ward ;  how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known 
unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words ;  whereby 
when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ  -y  the  particle  ilyi  rendered  ify  denotes,  according  to 
Theophylact,  forasmuch  as,  or  since.  It  has  the  same  significa¬ 
tion  in  Ephes.  iv.  20 :  ^  Since  ye  have  heard  him,  and  been 
taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,^  and  in  2  Corinths.  v.  3 ; 

*  Since  being  clothed  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.^  It  does  not  im¬ 
ply  doubt  or  uncertainty,  but  rather  serves  to  confirm  an  assertion. 

The  observation  of  Wetstein  that  the  present  epistle  is  written 
to  Gentiles,  whereas,  the  church  at  Ephesus  consisted  chiefly  of 
Jews,  is  not  founded  on  accurate  data,  so  far  as  it  assumes  that 
Jewish  converts  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  believers  in 
that  place.  The  learned  writer  appeals  to  such  passages  as 
Acts  xviii.  19,  21, 24,  25 ;  xix.  9,  10,  17  ;  xx.  21 ;  Rev.  ii.  2,  7 ; 
which,  however,  do  not  justify  the  opinion,  that  PauEs  preaching 
at  Ephesus  w^as  most  successful  among  the  Jews.  It  is  true 
that  he  testified  of  Christ  in  the  synagogue  ;  and  that  various 
persons  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  who  were  convinced  by  his 
powerful  reasoning  believed.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
fo  him  in  this  city  is  also  noticed.  He  was  compelled  to 
depart  from  their  synagogue,  and  to  dispute  in  the  school  of 
Tyrannus.  It  was  among  the  Gentiles  that  he  gathered  his 
principal  fruit,  *  for  many  of  them  which  used  curious  arts, 
brought  their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before  all 
An  examination  of  Acts  xix.  19 — 41,  will  sufficiently 
f'hew,  that  far  more  of  the  heathen  than  of  the  Jews  became  con- 
'crts  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  the  idolatrous  city  of  Ephesus. 
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All  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostle  were  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  althouf^h  individual  Jews  were  incorporated  wdth  them, 
lie  was  emphatically  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  naturally 
luldressed  the  mass  of  the  Christian  societies  whom  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  forming,  reminding  them  of  their  former  idol¬ 
atry  and  ])rcscnt  privileges.  In  the  first  and  second  chapters, 
the  contrast  is  seen  between  heathen  and  Jewish  Christians  in 
the  use  of  and  and  the  transitions  which  the  apostle 

makes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  only  appropriate  on  the 
supposition,  that  both  existed  in  the  Ephesian  church.  But  why 
is  not  Timothy’s  name  joined  in  the  salutation  w  ith  the  apostle’s, 
since  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  w  ere  w  ritten 
at  the  same  time  ?  It  is  not  necessarj"  to  suppose  that  they 
were  written  on  the  same  dav,  as  is  here  assumed.  If  a  few 
days  elapsed  between  the  date  of  their  composition,  Timothy 
may  have  left  the  apostle  to  go  to  another  place.  Lardner  sup¬ 
poses,  that  Timothy  w  as  at  Ephesus,  not  Home,  when  the  apostle 
wrote  to  the  church  at  the  former  place.  Believing  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  w  ritten  before  that  addressed  to  the 
Colossians,  he  accounts  for  the  absence  of  Timothy’s  name,  by 
supposing  that  the  apostle’s  faithful  companion  had  not  then 
joined  him  in  Rome.  The  examination  of  this  point  will  come 
up  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the 
higlu'st  probability,  that  Timothy  was  not  with  the  apostle  w  hen 
he  cora]K)sed  his  letter  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  else  he  would 
have  been  included  in  the  salutation. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  indubitable  that  the  Ephesians  were 
not  strangers  to  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  them.  Their  con¬ 
dition,  their  trials,  their  enemies,  their  dangers,  were  w  ell  know  n 
to  him.  lie  had  been  absent  from  them  for  the  space  of  six 
years,  but  he  had  heard  of  their  steadfastness  and  faith.  Changes 
doubtless  had  occurred  amoii"  them  since  he  had  been  with 

O  — 

them;  and  some  were  dead,  whom  he  personally  knew.  In 
those  epistles  which  were  written  to  churches  a  short  time  after 
the  apostle  had  left  them,  w’e  naturally  find  salutations  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  greater  minuteness  than  in  the  letter  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians.  So  is  it  with  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
difference  of  time  is  an  important  point  in  the  account.  The 
following  pjussages  presuppose,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  a  good 
degree  of  acquaintance  w  ith  the  persons  addressed :  chap.  i.  1 
—14;  ii.  1,  2  ;  Hi.  13 ;  iv.  20—24,  30;  v.  8;  vi.  21,  22. 

Tlie  advocates  of  the  encyclical  character  of  the  letter  before 
us  have  difterent  views  of  the  original  condition  of  the  first 
verse.  Olshauseu  thinks,  cither  that  Tjdiicus  was  furnished 
with  several  copies  in  which  a  blank  was  left  to  be  filled  up  w  itli 
the  name  of  the  town,  or  that  copies  were  written  out  in  Ephe- 
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SU8  for  the  use  of  different  places ;  and  tliat  ey  was  only 

put  into  the  copies  intended  for  Ephesus  and  its  vicinity.  The 
present  reading  came  to  be  general  because  Ephesus  was  the 
principal  city  of  Asia  Minor.  ]Micliaelis  imagines  that  Paul 
inserted  each  name  before  he  sent  off  the  copies.  Hemsen  con- 
jectmes  that  Paul  wrote  out  at  first  several  copies,  in  one  of 
which  he  wrote  in  Ephesus,  in  another,  in  Laodicea,  and  in 
otliers  left  a  vacant  space  to  be  filled  up  by  Tychicus  as  occasion 
might  require.  In  this  manner  docs  he  account  for  all  the 
readings  in  the  first  verse,  which,  on  his  hypothesis,  are  equally 
original.  There  is  room  for  a  thousand  other  conjectures  of 
the  same  kind. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Schneckenbiirger, 
that  the  entire  hypothesis  has  a  modern  appearance.  Singular 
indeed  would  it  have  been  if  Paul  had  desired  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  when  he 
had  sent  an  especial  epistle  to  the  Laodicean  community.  Sin¬ 
gular  too  would  it  have  been  if  the  circle  of  churches  for  which 
the  letter  was  destined,  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the  epistle, 
and  if  copies  with  the  blank  unfilled  were  in  circulation  so  late 
jis  the  fourth  century.  In  other  encyclical  epistles,  as  in  those 
of  Peter  and  James,  there  is  no  such  blank;  while  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  was  designed 
for  the  use  of  several  churches,  the  country  is  specified. 

Moved  by  the  force  of  these  considerations,  Schneckenburger, 
who  thinks  that  the  original  reading  was  ro7?  ay/oi;  ro7;  ov(nv, 
believes  that  the  letter  was  not  meant  to  circulate  among  a  definite 
number  of  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  but  that  it  was  written  for  all 
Christians,  So  also  Credner.  The  former  interprets  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  first  verse ;  '  Paul  an  apostle  of  J esus  Christ, 
by  the  will  of  God,  to  the  saints  who  are  really  such*  &c. 
Credner  gives  a  different  explanation  more  refined  and  unnatu¬ 
ral.  Both  are  unsupported  by  the  usage  of  the  apostle  at  the 
commencement  of  other  epistles.  To7c  ay/o/c  signifies  really 
saints,  without  the  addition  of  the  participle ;  and  the  epistle  itself 
contains  sentiments  analogous  to  those  addressed  to  toIq  uyioi^ 
without  the  participle,  in  other  scriptures. 

Authenticity  and  genuineness. 

The  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  assigns  the  epistle  to  St. 
Paul,  and  attests  its  uncorruptness.  Polycarp  alludes  to  it  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chapter  i. :  ^  "Knowing  that  ye  ^e 
saved  by  grace,  not  by  works,^  (Ephes.  ii.  8) ;  and  chapter  xii. : 

‘  As  it  is  expressed  in  these  Scriptures,  ^  Be  ye  angrj"  and  sin 
not,’  and,  *  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  m  rath.’  *  (Ephes. 
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iv.  20).  Ignatius^  in  a  letter  to  the  Ephesians  written  at 
Smyrna  says,  ‘  Ye  are  tlie  companions  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gos|K*l  of  Paul,  the  sanctified,  the  highly-eommeiuled,  de¬ 
servedly  most  happy,  at  whose  feet  may  I  be  found  when  1 
shall  attain  to  God ;  who  in  all  his  epistle  makes  mention  of 
vou  in  Christ  Jesns.’  Ireiuens  writes,  ‘Even  as  the  blessed 
Paid  says  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  we  are  menihers 
of  his,  hoily  of  his  flesh,’  &c.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says, 
“  Therefore  the  blessed  Paul  affirms,  ‘  I  testify  in  the  Lord.’ 
&c.  (Kphes.  iv.  17) ;  and  again  in  his  Stromata,  ‘Therefore  also 
he  writes  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,’  &c.  (Ephes.  v.  21). 
The  testimony  of  Tertullian  has  been  already  adiliieed.  'fhe 
epistle  is  also  contained  in  Mareion’s  Canon,  and  in  the  list  of 
books  given  by  Eusebius  as  universally  received  by  Christians. 
The  Valcntinians,  as  we  learn  from  Ircnauis,  adduced  in  their 
favour  such  passages  as  i.  10;  iii.  21  ;  v.  32  ;  Ptolemy  ipioted 
Lphes.  ii.  15;  and  Theodotus  appealed  to  iv.  21,  30.  All  suc- 
et'cding  writers  acknowledge  the  epistle  as  an  authentie  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  apostle,  addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  Thus 
external  evidence  is  irresistibly  strong  in  establishing  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter  before  us.  Nor  is  the  internal  less 
decisive  or  unambiguous.  The  structure  and  unusual  length  of 
the  iH'riods;  the  richness,  variety,  and  elevated  tone  of  the 
e\pn*ssions,  many  of  whieli  are  eharaeteristic  of  the  apostle; 
the  depth  of  religious  feeling;  the  warmth  of  heart  exhibited 
by  the  writer;  the  outpouring  of  the  most  sublime  sentiments 
in  the  most  emphatic  words,  all  refer  to  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  doubts  advanced 
by  l)e^^ette.  They  proceed  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  letter.  They  arc  the  subjective  ./W7//;//.y\>f  the 
writer  himself,  rather  than  objective  realities.  He  admits  that 
they  are  not  suflieient  to  invalidate  the  authentieitv. 


Time  and  place  at  which  it  was  written. 

At  whatever  time  and  place  this  epistle  was  composed,  it  is 
not  ditfieult  to  discover  that  those  addressed  to  the  ('olossians, 
and  Philemon,  and  probably  that  to  the  Philippians,  belong  to 
the  same  period  and  liK’ality.  The  four  letters  were  written 
during  one  of  the  author’s  imprisonments.  This  is  shown  by 
such  passages  as  Ephes.  iii.  1,  13;  iv.  1  ;  vi.  19;  Philip,  i.  7, 
12,  14;  ii.  17  ;  Col.  i.  24;  iv.  3,  7 ;  Philemon  9.  These  places 
diri'ct  us  at  once  to  the  two  occasions  on  which  the  author  was 
cHmtiiunl  at  Rome  and  at  C;esarea.  How  then  can  it  be  aseer- 
taineil  whether  they  were  written  at  the  former  or  latter  city? 
Or  is  then?  any  ground  for  eoneluding  that  some  of  them 
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sliould  be  dated  from  the  one,  some  froin  the  otlier?  They 
eaimot  be  divided  between  the  two  eaptivities,  because  they  all 
rt'present  the  apostle  as  surrounded  with  the  same  persons. 
These  arelMmothy,  Epaphras,  Mark,  Aristarchus,  Jesns  Justus, 
Demas,  Luke,  Tycliicns,  and  Oncsimus.  (See  IMiilip.  i.  1  ;  Col. 
i.  I  ;  Philemon  1  ;  Col.  i.  7  ;  iv.  1:2  ;  Philemon  ;  Col.  iv.  10, 
14;  Philemon  24;  Kphes.  vi.  21  ;  Col.  iv.  7  ;  Col.  .  0;  Phile- 
laou  10.)  It  may  be  objected,  that  no  mention  of  Timothy  is 
made  in  the  epistle  to  tlie  Ephesians,  lint  this  circnmstancc 
can  form  no  valid  ground  for  concluding  that  the  Ephesian 
letter  should  not  be  assi”;ned  to  the  same  period  as  the  other 
three.  Harless  conjectures  that  Timothy  was  a  stranj^er  to  the 
readers  of  that  epistle,  and  is  not  tlien  fore  notiird.  The  pro¬ 
bability,  however,  is  that  he  was  aeipiainted  with  the  Ephesian 
Christians,  because  he  had  accompanied  the  apostle  throu^^h 
Asia  (Acts  \x.  4).  We  believe  that  he  was  absent  when  Paiiil 
wrote  this  letter.  Tjardner,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
thinks  he  was  at  lilphesiis. 

Are  wc  then  to  decide  in  favour  ^>f  his  captivity  at  Ca'sarea  or 
at  Rome — the  former  noticed  in  Acts  \xiii.  2.‘1 — 2(),  the  latter  in 
Acts  xxviii.  .‘10?  The  prevailing  opinion  has  always  fixed  upon 
the  latter.  Hut  Schulz,  followed  by  ll(itt;;er  and  Schott,  con¬ 
tends  that  Ciesarea  was  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  during 
their  ('oin  posit  ion.  Wijj^ers  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  On 
the  other  luvnd,  Oranl,  in  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  point, 
Ncander,  Olshanscn,  and  (Jiierike  adhere  to  the  ancient  and 
prevailin;^  hypothesis.*  W  e  shall  allude  to  the  evidence  on 
both  sides. 

The  apostle’s  close  confinement  at  (^lesarea  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  procure  intelli^xence  trom  the  (’hristian 
churches  abroad,  and  therefore  he  was  scarcely  prejiared  to 
write  epistles  to  them.  It  is  true  that  his  aequaintaiice  wt're 
not  forbidden  *  to  minister  or  come  unto  him but  such 
license  did  not  extend  to  preachinj;  or  disputations,  or  to  the 
bearinjij  of  news  from  him  and  to  him.  ^fhe  Jews  were  vi|^ilant 
and  violent  against  him;  the  Homan  ‘governor  strict ;  and  all 
that  his  friends  were  permitted  to  do  w  as  to  supply  his  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  minister  to  his  bodily  health. 

Besides,  the  mention  of  fVe.v«r’.v  //ow.vc,  and  //te  palace y  (Philip. 


*  Si*i*  Scliulz  ill  till*  Tlu*nlo^is<’lu*  Stmlini  iiiul  Kritikeii,  IH2!^  IIft..t^p. 
fil2  R(ltt|^*r*s  lU'itra;:!*,  Tlieil.  II.  *17  Schott’s  Isn^op*,  p. -72. 

W  ijfgvrs  in  the  Thcolo”:i>chc  Stiul.  uinl  Kritik.  IS  II,  1 1,  |).  l.lh^MC(|.  (naiil 
lie  S<*liiil/.ii  et  Schottii  seiitentiji.  ike.  I.cips.  Svo.  Neiiiulcr  s  hir»ton 

the  iilantin;;  and  truinin|;  of  tlie  t’lirislian  I’hurcli,  (l'<i»;rhHli  tran^latioii,)  \ol. 
i.  p.  .*l7d  MM|.  Olshniiscn  in  the  Rinlcit.  to  hin  I'oninientur  iicher  l‘iphr».  §  .k 
p.  l.’U.  (luerikc,  Ilistorisch-Kritischc  I'.udeit.  p.  .'<7*^ 
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i.  13  ;  iv.  22),  iKiiiits  to  Home  ratlierthau  Cu^.sarca.  These  par¬ 
ticulars,  iudeed,  are  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippiaiis 
alone,  and  to  prove  no  more  than  its  eoinposition  in  Italy ; 
but  other  considerations  derived  from  the  three  remaininj^ 
epistles,  favour  their  Roman  origin.  Paul  had  an  opportunity 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  though  he  was  a  prisoner,  (Kphes.  vi. 
It),  20),  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  at  Ciesa- 
n‘a.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  that  both  Aristarchus 
and  Luke  were  at  Rome  (xxvii.  2),  while  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and 
Philemon  21,  they  are  represented  as  with  the  apostle.  It  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  were  with  him  in  Caisarea. 
It  is  also  more  probable  that  Onesimus,  a  slave  who  had  run 
away  from  his  master  Philemon,  should  have  repaired  to  Rome 
than  Ciesarea.  The  former  place  presented  greater  induce¬ 
ments  and  j)rotection  to  such  a  person. 

Much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  Ciesarea;  we  shall  therefore  allude  to  them  verv  bricHv.  In 
Acts  xxvii.  2,  it  is  related,  that  Aristarchus  alone  accompanied 
Paul  and  Luke  from  Cuisarea.  In  the  second  epistle  to  Timo¬ 
thy,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  written  from 
Rome,  Luke  only  is  mentioned  as  with  the  apostle.  On  the 
contrary,  we  gather  from  Acts  xx.  4,  that  Aristarchus,  Timothy, 
and  Trophimus  w  ere  w  ith  him  at  Ciesai’ca.  Prom  these  passages, 
and  the  supposed  improbability  of  so  many  individuals  being 
with  the  ajH)stle  at  Rome,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  in 


C'a?sarca,  w  here  it  wiis  much  easier  for  them  to  assemble. 


object  to  the  conclusion  founded  upon  Acts  xx.  1-,  that  Aristar¬ 
chus,  Timothy,  and  Trophimus  were  at  Ciesarea  w  ith  the  apostle, 
is  neither  certain  nor  probable  that  they  visited  that  loc'ality  at 
the  same  time.  De  \Vette  himself  allows  that  all  the  friends 


alreiuly  enumerated  might  gather  round  Paul  at  Rome  as  well 
Its  ('lesarea;  and  the  passages  adduced  to  prove  that  only  some 
of  them  were  along  w  ith  him  at  the  former  place,  are  at  least  as 
cogent  as  those  advanced  to  ])rovc  that  some  (not  all)  of  them 
were  with  him  at  the  latter.  The  aryumentum  e  sihmtio  is  pre¬ 
carious  and  uncertain.  The  closeness  of  his  incarceration  at 
Caisiu*ea  militates  against  the  supposition  that  these  individuals 
were  allowed  fret'  intercourse  with  the  illustrious  prisoner  in 
Palestine. 


It  is  farther  alleged  that  Onesimus  was  with  Paul  Trjxu; 
(Philemon  \^i),  very  soon  after  leaving  his  master  at  Colosse,  a 
cirt'umstance  better  suited  to  Cu'sarea  than  Rome.  Rut  this  is 
a  wrong  intcrprt'tation  of  the  phrase  rpoc  **V‘*'-  should  he 
taken  in  connection  with  the  verb  denoting  that  he. 

was  scparati'd  from  his  master  for  a  season,  not  i/ait  he  arrived 
soon  at  the  aiMjde  of  Paul  after  fleeing  from  Colosse. 


1. 
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The  distance  of  the  ehurehes  in  Asia  Elinor  from  Uomc  has 
also  been  insisted  on  in  connexion  with  the  dithcnlty  of  proenr- 
inje  intellijrence  respecting  them  at  so  remote  a  locality.  But 
surely  some  of  the  apostle’s  friends  were  employed  by  him  on 
luissfons  to  these  and  other  eommnnities.  His  solieitude  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  natnralW  led  him  to  i)rocnre  information  as 
to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  churches  he  had  founded  or 
visited;  and  the  ardent  companions,  who  evinced  towards  liim 
feelings  of  the  strongest  attachment,  were  ready  to  undertake 
any  journey  for  the  sake  of  promoting  Christianity. 

It  hiis  also  been  supposed,  that  Paurs  reipiest  to  riiilemon 
(22)  to  prepare  a  lodging  at  Colossc,  as  he  trusted  soon  to  be 
liberated,  and  to  proceed  to  that  place,  is  inconsisient  with 
lloin.  xv.  21,  in  which  he  avows  his  j)urpose  to  visit  Spain, 
rather  than  return  to  Asia.  But  this  determination  was  expressed 
some  years  before  liis  captivity ;  and  eirenmstances  appc'ar  to 
have  altered  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  went  into  Spain. 

That  Ciesarea  was  probably  the  place  whence  the  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  were  sent  forth,  has  been  farther  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact,  that  Onesimns,  the  companion  of  Tyehiens, 
who  carried  both,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  former  e|)istlc  (Ephes. 
yi.  22),  whereas  he  is  introduced  into  the  latter  (Coloss.  iv.  8,  t)). 
Setting  out  from  Ciesarea,  they  would  reach  Colosse  first;  and 
there  Onesimns  would  remain.  Hence,  because  he  was  not 
to  proceed  to  Ephesus,  he  is  not  commended  to  the  church  at 
that  place.  This  is  more  ingenious  than  solid.  (Jranting  its 
correctness,  it  has  but  a  feeble  bearing  on  the  question.  Again, 
it  is  stated  by  AViggers,  that  the  expressions  ‘  whom  1  have  sent 
unto  you,  that  ye  might  know  onr  affairs,  and  that  he  might 
comfort  your  hearts,’  introduced  into  both  epistles  (E|>hes.  vi.  22, 
and  Col.  iv.  8),  intimate,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  inditferenee 
whether  Tyehicus  proceeded  to  Ephesus  or  (’olosse  first,  as  would 
he  true,  if  he  set  out  from  Ciesarea,  but  not  from  Borne,  because  in 
the  latter  case,  he  must  pass  through  Ephesus  to  Colosse.*  In 
reply  to  these  considerations  we  aflirm,  that  there  was  nothing 
nnproper  or  unnatural  in  the  journeying  of  Tyehiens  and  his 
companion  to  Ephesus,  and  thence  to  (h)losse,  as  woidd  pro¬ 
bably  happen,  if  they  started  from  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
Onesimns  is  not  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  hut 
it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  him  when  he  went  w  ith  the 
hearer  of  an  epistle  from  Paul.  Having  such  a  friend  and 

*  riiis  arjrumcnt  presupposes  that  the  reading  of  Kplies.  vi.  22,  and  Col.  iy. 

is  the  same.  They  ditl’er  in  the  reeeivetl  text.  Seholz  ainl  LachniMiin  in 
their  editions  exliihit  tlie  text  of  Col.  iv.  8,  as  the  same  with  the  eorresponding 
text  of  the  epistle  to  the  Kphesians  ;  Imt  (irieshueh,  Knapp,  and 'fisehendorf 
n*tain  the  reeeived  reading. 
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associate,  he  needed  no  introduction.  The  expressions  which 
have  been  quoted  from  both  epistles,  do  not  imply,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifterence  whether  Tvchicus  proceeded  to  Ephesus 
or  Colosse  first.  The  bearer  of  the  epistles  probably  went  both 
to  Ephesus  and  Colosse,  delivering  them  in  succession.  On  the 
whole,  no  Meight  can  be  attached  to  these  new  arguments  of 
AViggers.  Taken  separately,  they  arc  weak  and  inconclusive;— 
considered  together,  they  are  obviously  irreconcilable.  They 
neutralise  each  other, 

lluttger  h:w  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  expressions  the 
palace  (Phil.  i.  13),  and  C(vsar^s  house,  (iv.  22),  might  be  ap- 
])lied  to  Herod’s  paLacc  at  (’esarea.  But  it  is  certainly  doubtful, 
whether  the  residence  of  Ilerod,  to  whom  belonged  no  higher 
title  than  king  (/la^iXfvc),  could  be  called  the  house  of  (\esar.  In 
view  of  all  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides,  looking  at 
those  of  Schulz  and  Bdttger  on  the  one  hand,  with  (irauPs  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  other,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  the  four 
epistles  were  composed  during  the  apostle’s  first  captivity  at 
Rome.  The  considerations  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  are 
indeed  not  so  decisive  as  to  overwhelm  the  other,  neither  are 
they  so  convincing  as  to  silence  all  inquiry  in  another  direction. 
Yet  they  are  much  more  plausible  than  those  stated  in  support 
of  Cicsarea.  Let  the  reader  attend  to  h^phes.  vi.  IJ),  20,  com¬ 
paring  these  words  of  the  apostle  w  ith  Acts  xxviii.  1(5 — 30,  and 
he  will  probably  infer,  that  the  Roman  imprisonment  is  meant. 
Besides,  it  is  wholly  nncertain,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
w  hether  Aristarchus  and  Luke  were  with  Paul  in  Ca'sarca ; 
while  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  with  him  at  Rome.  (Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Both  are  mentioned  in  (’oloss.  iv.  10,  and  Philcm. 
2  1.  And  after  all  that  Bdttger  has  advanced,  it  w  ill  be  dillicult 
to  convince  the  unprejudiced  reader,  that  inxta  KaiVtqioc  has  any 
other  meaning  than  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome.  It  is  freely 
granted  that  many  circumstances  stated  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
opinion  have  little  w  eight  or  worth.  Yet  to  those  mentioned,  im¬ 
portance  must  be  attached,  especially  as  none  of  the  consider¬ 
ations  urged  by  Schulz  and  his  followers,  possess  equal  value. 

Schneekenburger  endeavours  to  steer  a  middle  course  betw  een 
the  traditional  and  modern  ,  view,  by  supposing  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  was  w  ritten  at  Cicsarea,  the  others  at  Rome. 
An  answer  to  this  is  supplied  bv  tbc  preceding  observations. 

AVe  come  to  consider  the  order  in  which  the  four  epistles 
were  written.  This  point  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 
AVcrc  it  determined  by  the  anthority  of  names,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  an'  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  epistle  to  tlie  Ephesians 
to  that  directed  to  the  (\dossians.  The  apostle  is  thought  to 
have  written  to  the  Ephesians  first,  by  Thcodoret,  Flacius,  Baro- 
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iiius,  Petavius,  Ussher,  Heidegger,  Liglitfoot,  Pearson,  Mill, 
Hammond,  Ilottinger,  Micliaelis,  Sclimid,  lliig,  Eicldiorn, 
Feilmoser,  Schott,  Koehler,  Schrader,  Lardncr,  Credner,  ainl 
Ciucrike ;  while  the  contrary  is  maintained  l)y  L.  (Wapello, 
J.  J.  Lange,  Dc  Wette,  Ncander,  Harless,  Olshauscn,  Steiger, 
and  Wiggers. 

The  arguments  for  the  latter  view  are  few,  and  may  be  brielly 
stated.  On  comparing  Ephes.  vi.  21  with  (^ol.  iv.  7,  we  find 
in  the  former  text  the  conjunction  *tai,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  what  is  stated  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  :  ‘  Hut  that 
ye  also  may  know  my  affairs,  what  I  am  doing,  Tychicus,  &c. 
The  term  also  refers  to  the  Colossians,  to  whom  he  wrote  the 
same  words.  In  this  case  he  must  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  Ephesians  were  accpiaintcd  with  the  contents  of  the  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Colossians,  or  at  least  with  the  circumstance  that 
such  had  been  sent  to  the  Christians  at  Colossc. 

Again :  the  epistle  to  Philemon  was  written  at  the  same 
time  as  that  to  the  Colossians,  because  Ouesimns,  who  carried 
the  former  to  his  old  master,  went  with  Tvehiens  from  Rome  to 
Colosse;  and  we  know’ tiiat  both  w  ere  charged  w  ith  the  letter  to 
the  Colossians.  Hut  we  also  learn  from  Ephes.  vi.  21,  22,  that 
Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  the  E})hesian  ehurch, 
80  that  it  must  have  been  written  very  shortly,  perhaps  a  fi;w 
davs  after  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon.  It  is  not  at 
all  probable,  considering  the  distance,  and  difliculty  of  travelling, 
that  Tychicus  undertook  two  separate  journies  from  Rome,  the 
one  with  Onesimns  to  Colossc  and  Philemon,  the  other  to  Ephe¬ 
sus.  In  addition  to  these  arguments,  it  is  stated  by  Neander, 
that  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  apostle^s  thoughts  ex¬ 
hibit  themselves  in  their  original  formation  and  connection,  as 
they  were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to  that  sect  whose 
sentiments  and  practices  he  combats.  The  similarity  of  the 
epistles,  as  indicating  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  same  thoughts,  seem  also  to  refer  their  com¬ 
position  to  the  same  time. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  was  composed  first,  because  Paid  has  not  prefixed 
the  name  of  Timothy  to  it,  after  his  ow  n,  as  he  has  in  all  the 
epistles  he  wrote  when  that  faithful  friend  wjus  at  his  side. 
T  imothy  w  as  called  to  the  capital  by  the  fate  of  his  master,  and 
shared  that  fate  with  him  till  his  liberation.  (Heb.  xiii.  2*‘i.) 

There  are  also  in  it  '  no  expressions,  denoting  hopes  of  enlargo 
Hient,  as  there  are  in  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
and  Philemon.  Nor  does  he  here  take  notice  of  any  successes 
obtained  at  Rome,  or  give  an}'  intimations  of  conveits  nriadc  by 
him  there,  as  he  does  in  Philip,  i.  12,  13,  14;  iv.  22.  He  does 
oot  intimate  anv  advantages  obtained  as  vet.  Nor  does  he,  at 
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the  end  of  this  epistle,  send  such  sulntations  as  at  the  end  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Philippians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon.  All 
which  must  Icjwl  ns  to  think,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
apostle  at  writing  this  epistle  were  ditlercnt  from  his  circum¬ 
stances  at  writing  those  epistles ;  when  his  captivity,  as  is  allowed, 
w  Jis  near  its  period.^* 

Another  argument  is  derived  from  the  second  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where  the  worshipping  of  angels,  and 
other  matters,  arc  introduced ;  whence  it  is^concluded,  that  he 
received  intelligence  from  those  parts  which  he  did  not  possess 
when  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  There  are  also  a 
few'  a  priori  considerations,  w  hich,  in  Lardner’s  opinion,  'iinijht 
induce  the  apostle  to  write  to  the  Ephesians  shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Home ;  but  they  are  of  no  weight  or  importanee. 

The  preponderance  of  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  priority  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  As  to  the  want  of 
expressions  denoting  hopes  of  enlargement,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  same  is  ecpially  apparent  in  that  to  the  Colossians. 
Notices  of  success  or  of  converts  arc  also  absent  from  both.  It  is 
true  that  while  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 


them,  there  is  also  a  marked  dillerence.  The  apostle,  writing 
to  dillerent  communities,  referred  to  ditferent  circumstances. 


Errors  had  developed  themselves  at  the  one  place,  which  had 
not  appeared  at  the  other ;  and  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  same  false  teaching  had  corrupted  both  places  at  the  same 
time,  the  variety  of  statements  docs  not  prove  an  interval  of 
time  to  allow  of  the  writer  receiving  new'  intelligence.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  errors  described  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  had  ai)pejired  among  them  earlier  than  among  the 
Ephesian  community.  The  w  ant  of  salutations  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  not  conclusive  against  the  opinion 
that  the  two  epistles  were  written  at  the  same  time.  Hie«/v/w- 


vuoUuin  e  sileniio,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  an  uncertain 
foundation  for  any  hypothesis,  not  to  mention,  that  Tychicus 
woidd  supply,  in  person,  the  w  ant  of  such  salutations. 

But  it  Inis  been  thought,  that  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  w  hicli 
was  w  ritten  and  sent  along  with  that  to  the  Colossians,  shows 
that  the  apostle  wjis  then  expecting  his  immediate  release,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  said  in  the  22nd  verse  :  ‘  1  trust  that  through  your 
prayers  1  shall  be  given  unto  you.'  Here,  however,  tlic  word 
is  wanting;  while  in  Philipp,  ii.  24,  it  is  written,  trust 
in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly,* 

By  far  the  strongest  argument  for  the  priority  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  is  drawn  from  the  want  of  Tiniothy's  name  at 
the  beginning.  Lardner  thinks  it  cpiite  denionstrative ;  and  Hu;r 


♦  Lardner. 
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relics  upon  it  with  equal  confidence.  Eieliliorn's  explanation, 
which  resolves  the  dissimilarity  into  Tiniotliy’s  not  bcin^  the 
aiuanuensis  in  the  one  as  he  was  in  the  other,  is  far-fetched  and 
visiouarv.  Another  amanuensis  would  have  named  Timothy  as 
remlilv  as  himself,  had  the  apostle  so  dietated,  and  the  Spirit 
willed  accordingly. 

Macknight  supposes  that  Timothy  had  left  Rome  on  some 
necessary  business  before  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  be¬ 
gun  ;  *  For  the  apostle  in  his  letter  to  the  Philipj)ians  promiseil 
to  send  Timothy  to  them  soon,  chap.  ii.  19.  And  in  his.epistle 
to  the  Hebrew  s,  which  was  written  after  his  release,  he  informed 
them  that  Timothy  wiis  sent  juvay,  Ileb.  xiii.  23.^  This  solution 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
epistles  to  the  Phili|)pians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  were 
w  ritten  previously  to  that  addressed  to  the  F^phesians ;  whereas 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  epistle  to  the  Philippiaiis,  in  which  Ti- 
mothy^s  name  occurs,  was  composed  after  that  to  the  ICphesians. 

In  the  brief  interval  between  the  composition  of  the  epistles 
to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  we  supj)ose  Timothy  not  to 
have  been  present  with  the  w  riter.  The  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  latter  leads  to  this  conjecture,  though  it  is  now  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove  its  truth,  or  to  ascertain  w  here  he  was  during  the 
short  space  referred  to. 

The  epistle  to  the  Philippiaiis  was  probably  written  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  apostle’s  cajitivity  at  Rome.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  Phil.  i.  12,  20,  and  ii.  20,  &e.,  w  hich  jircsuppose 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  during  w  hich  the  ajios- 
tle  saw  the  good  ettccts  of  his  ministry.  In  ii.  24  he  also  ex¬ 
presses  his  confident  hope  that  he  should  sec  the  Philipjuans 
ithorthj  face  to  face.  If  the  first  three  epistles  were  written  in 
02,  as  Ouerike  supposes,  the  fourth  should  be  assigned  to  03. 

The  connexion  between  the  episttes  to  the  Ephesians  and  Cotossians. 

The  similarity  between  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  is  aiiparcnt  from  the  follow  ing  parallel  paragraphs : — 

Ephes.  i.  ^4—12,  19—23 . =  Col.  i.  13—20,  21  etc. 

Ephes.  ii.  1—12 . =  Col.  i.  21  etc. 

Ephes.  ii.  14 — 22,  iii.0, 9 — 12.  iv.  15  etc  =  Col.  ii.  9 — 15. 

Ephes.  iv.  22  etc . =  Col.  iii.  9,  10. 

Ephes.  iv.  29 . =  Col.  iv.  5,  0. 

Ephes.  V.  18  etc . =  Col.  iii.  10  etc. 

Ephes.  V.  21 — 33.  vi.  1 — 9  .  .  .  .  =  Col.  iii.  18 — 25.  iv.  1. 

Ephes.  vi.  18  etc . =  Col.  iv.  2  etc. 

Ephes.  vi.  21  etc . =  Col.  iv.  7  etc.* 


*  l)f  Wette’s 
Miott's  Isagogf,  §  f) 


Kiiilcit.  ill  dit*  Hiirlicr  lies  N.  I’,  dritte 
2. — Harless’s  Coiiiinentar,  p.  I\ix. 


Aidlagi^,  p.  22 1 » 
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From  this  imulosiv,  conclusions  prejudicial  to  both  have 
been  often  drawn.  'I'hus  De  \Vcttc  asserts,  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Kphesians  is  nothini:  more  than  a  ‘  verbose  enlarjie- 
ment’  of  the  other,  without  definite  object  or  specific  relerencos; 
v,hilc  Maverhoff*  decides  that  it  was  the  ori^Mual  from  which  the 
Colossian  letter  was  imitated  and  copied.  Ihc  foriiiei  is  theic- 
fore  disposed  to  question  the  aiithentieity  of  the  Liihesian,  the 
litter  that  of  the  Colossian  epistle.  Both  aic  in  error.  It 
s'hoiih’l  he  earefiillv  noted,  that  while  these  compositions  amtaiii 
analogous  expressions  and  seiitiiiients,  they  exhibit  dissimilarities 

whicirL'ive  to  each  a  character  of  its  ow  n.  ... 

In  the  eiiistlc  to  the  Colossians  there  is  an  avowedly  polemical 
tciidcncv.  A  hcresv,  which  had  spread  tlirou-h  dittereiit  parts 
of  Asia  ’Minor,  is  depicted  in  its  main  features,  and  eoufiontcd 
with  the  exhibitions  of  eternal  truth.  A  system  of  thcosophic 
Jewish  ehristianitv  had  obtained  curreney  at  Colosse,  whieli  tlic 
apostle  not  onlv  d’eseribes  but  eombats  as  opposed  to  the  genu¬ 
ine  Kospel  of  Christ.  But  the  letter  before  us  bears  no  such 
controversial  aspect.  When  closely  examined  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  livini;  trutb,  exbibited  with  all  the  freshness  of  oii- 
cinalitv  to  serve  for  confiniiatioii  in  the  faith,  for  promotiii;; 

unitv  iiiid  steadfa.st ness  ill  the  hope  of  the  gospel.  In  various 
places  the  Ephesians  are  warned  against  errors;  but  this  oitiiis 
in  almost  all  the  epistles  of  Paul.  1  u  those  passages  wdiere  he 
so  vividly  shews  that  under  the  gospel  both  Jews  and 
are  one— that  ('hrist  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  paititio  i 
between  them  bv  his  cross,  so  that  the  (iciitiles  .lu  ive  \  .u 
niitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  there  is  iui 
intimation  that  Jiidaising  teachers  might  hereafur  " 

to  disunite  them,  and  to  ineiileatc  the  necessity  of  B'R  *• 
of  Moses  under  the  spiritual  economy.  Ihc  apostle  ^ 
that  the  Ephesians  would  be  exposed  to  the  corrupt 
of  errorists  similar  to  those  who  had  disturbed  the  t.alati.ui 
ehurehes.  But  his  language  presupposes  no  more  than  /" 
fmlile  disseiiiinatioii  of  such  erroneous  tenets,  lie  ineiiit.  - 
truths  snflieieiit  to  iirescrvc  the  Ephesian  believers  from  (lose  - 
ingthe  simplicity  of  the  faith,  not  in  the  form  of 
but  of  preceptive  aflirmation.  The  great  facts  of  chris  i.ini  ^  ‘ 
brought  forth  in  their  qiiiekening  cnerg\-  from  the  giis  iiug  u  ' 
ness  of  his  own  heart,  where  they  had  been  implanted  In  ii_ 
Divine  Spirit.  With  apostolic  fidelity  he  endeavours  to  persuade 
his  n-aders  to  abide  in  the  belief  of  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  lap- 
tisin  which  they  already  professed,  without  being  tossK  h  a 

•  IVr  Hriof  m\  die  mil  vnrurhniliclu'r  Ucriicksichtipinij:  dcr  dm 

PajttoniUrhrcitK'n  jrt'pruft,  IH.)  m*(j. — IWrliii,  IKi^,  Hvo. 
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fro  bv  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  to  j;row  up  in  living  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Head  of  the  chureli,  by  bringing  out  into  exercise 
nil  the*  virtues  that  do  not  less  adorn  than  indicate  the  character 
of  the  believer.  Thus  he  refutes  error  by  emphatically  teaching 
the  truth,  while  he  appears  rather  to  yiew  the  existence  of  doc¬ 
trinal  errors  as  probable  than  as  already  developed, 

Conlents  of  the  Epistle. 

Like  most  of  the  Pauline  epistles  the  present  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  a  doctrinal  and  a  practical  \  the  former  embracing 
the  first  three  chapters,  the  latter  tlic  remaining  three.  Three 
jmragraphs  in  the  doctrinal  portion  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

1.  (tf).  i.  1 — 15.  After  the  salutation,  the  apostle  praises 
(iod  the  Father  for  the  sj)iritual  blessings  bestowed  upon  the 
Kphesians  and  all  other  saints,  in  consecpicnce  of  their  eternal 
election  in  Christ. 

(/>).  i.  15 — ii.  10.  The  writer  then  gives  special  thanks  to 
(lod  for  the  faith  and  love  manifested  by  the  Ephesian  believ¬ 
ers,  and  states  that  his  unceasing  i)rayer  on  their  behalf  was, 
that  (iod  would  besUnv  on  them  a  higher  measure  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  by  which  they  might  learn  the  greatness  of 
the  power  exerted  in  quickening  them  together  with  Christ, 
though  they  had  formerly  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and 
be  enabled,  after  their  new  ereation,  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  the 
praise  of  that  grace  which  abounded  in  the  entire  work  of  sal¬ 
vation. 

(r).  ii.  10 — iii,  21.  The  apostle  contrasts  their  former  con¬ 
dition  as  heathens,  with  their  present  state  after  eonversion, 
making  special  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  the  separation  between 
Jew  and  (lentilc  was  done  away  bv  (3irist :  so  that  both  were 
joined  together  in  him,  as  one  spiritual  body.  In  this  united 
state  the  apostle  compares  them  to  a  temple  of  Cod  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  He  is  then  led  to 
speak  of  his  own  mission  to  the  Centiles,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  them  sharers  of  the  promised  blessings,  in  intimate 
fellowship  with  the  Jews;  so  that  the  church  consisting  of  Jew 
and  Centile  might  exhibit  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Cod,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  eternal  purpose.  He  exhoHs  them  not  to  be  weary 
in  their  Christian  course,  and  prays  that  they  may  be  rej>le- 
nished  with  strength,  faith,  love,  and  knowledge,  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  capacity. 

In  the  practical  part,/owr  paragraphs  may  be  distinguished. 
jE  (a),  iv.  1  —  H).  The  ajiostle  beseeches  them  to  keep  the 
unity  ot  the  faith  and  to  avoid  divisions,  informing  them  tliat 
all  the  different  offices  and  stations  in  the  church  were  intended 
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to  promote  the  edification,  unity,  and  j>erfcction  of  the  entire 
body. 

(h),  iv.  If) — V.  21.  He  exhorts  them  no  lon^ijcr  to  walk  after 
the  manner  of  the  heathen,  hut  to  put  oft  the  old  man,  and  to 
he  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  tlieir  minds ;  anuexinj^  a  series  of 
moral  precepts  appropriate  to  (Miristians  in  all  cireunistanees. 

(r).  V.  21 — vi.  1).  From  freucral,  the  apostle  passes  to  special 
relations,  treatinj'  first  of  the  duties  belonj^inj'  to  wives  and 
husbands,  and  representiu"  the  eonjuji^al  connexion  as  similar 
to  that  subsisting'  between  Christ  and  his  church  ;  secondly^  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  children;  and  thirdhj^  of 
the  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation  between  master  and  ser¬ 
vant. 

(d).  yi.  9 — 2  k  His  language  again  becomes  general,  be¬ 
lievers  arc  described  as  soldiers  fighting  for  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness  against  a  host  of  enemies,  and  the  spiritual  armour  they 
need  in  so  great  a  eonflict  is  minutclv  stated.  In  eonelnsion, 
the  apostle  recpiests  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  the  Ephesian 
Christians,  refers  them  to  Tvehiens  the  bearer  of  the  epistle, 
who  should  inform  them  of  his  personal  circiimstanees,  and 
closes  with  the  customarv  benediction. 


Art  IV.  Cofitrihtitions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Francis  Jeffrey, 
now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  4 
8vo.  Eondon  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  commenced 
in  IH()2,  constitutes  an  important  era  in  our  literature.  The 
distinguishc'd  ability  of  its  projectors,  the  fearlessness  with  whicli 
thev  addressed  themselves  to  their  calling,  the  manlv  tone  wlncli 
they  Jissumed,  the  enlarged  sphere  and  freshness  of  their  cri¬ 
ticisms,  and  the  general  impartiality  of  their  verdict,  raised 
the  character  and  gave  an  impulse  to  periodical  literature,  which 
greatly  raised  it  above  its  former  level.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
must  in  justice  be  meiitioucd,  that  the  liberal  tone  of  its  po¬ 
litical  disquisitions,  and  its  unsparing  exposure  of  tory  profli¬ 
gacy,  scattered  the  seeds  of  many  political  reforms  subsequently 
realised,  and  did  more,  probably,  than  any  other  agency  to 
break  up  the  quietude  and  slothfnlness  of  the  public  mind.  In 
all  these  respects,  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  this  journal,  which  we  are  the  more  concerned  to 
acknowledge  :vs  truth  compels  us  to  add  that,  in  one  department 
of  their  lalionrs,  and  that  the  most  important,  they  egregionsly 
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erred,  and  did  fatal  service  against  the  hij^hest  interests  of  their 
speeies.  The  irrclipoii  and  infidelity  conspienons  in  various 
forms  throujijhout  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  work,  was  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  many  who  sympathised  with  the  polities,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  talent  and  scholarship  of  the  jonnial.  In  this  res¬ 
pect,  however,  the  Edinhnr^h  lU‘vie\v  did  but  reflect  the  then 
state  of  our  literature.  An  unnatural  conjunetioii  had  been 
formed,  between  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  literature 
and  science  on  the  other)  so  that  the  ji;uardianship  of  pursuits, 
which  ou^ht  to  have  enfranchised  the  human  miml  from  preju¬ 
dice,  elevated  its  aspirations,  and  purified  its  hopes,  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  frivolous  and  unholy  spirit,  which 
laughed  at  all  seriousness,  and  turned  religion  to  scorn.  The 
most  melaneholv  feature  of  the  case,  so  far  jis  it  coneerned  the 
Hdinhurgh  Review,  was  the  fact,  which  soon  became  notorious, 
that  its  most  objectionable  articles, — those  which  gave  deepest 
pain  to  the  most  sincere  friends  of  religion,  were  supplied  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  English  church,  whose  ollieial  position  ought  at 
least  to  have  imposed  some  sense  of  decency  on  his  prurient 
pen.  \\  c  have  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  this  theme,  and 
should  not  have  referred  to  it,  had  wc  not  felt  that  its  omission 
would  have  involved  our  own  faithfulness  in  doubt.  For  some 
time  past,  a  marked  improvement  has  been  perceptible,  not 
ouly  in  the  absence  of  what  is  positively  pernicious,  but  in  the 
distinct  recognition  of  the  paramount  authority  and  special  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Papers  are  from  time  to  time 
admitted  which  w  ould  scarcely  have  passed  muster  in  former  days. 
Serious  things  arc  treated  with  respect,  homage  is  done  to  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  religious  truth,  and  approximations  are  not  unfre- 
(piciitly  made  to  a  more  formal  exhibition  of  the  distinctive  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  Christian  character  and  system.  In  the  memoirs 
of  Mr.  Horner,  reviewed  in  our  journal  for  ^lay  last,  several 
interesting  notices  occur  of  the  early  history  of  the  Reviews 
Its  projectors  w  ere  Mr  Horner,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  and  the 
author  of  the  volumes  now'  before  us,  who  soon  united  with 
themselves  several  other  young  men  of  corresponding  view  s  and 
of  eminent  talents.  The  secpicl  is  well  know  n,  and  the  public 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  results  of  their  labours. 

‘  The  Edinburgh  Review,’  Lord  Jeffrey  remarks  in  his  preface  to  this 
publication,  ‘  it  is  well  known,  aimed  high  from  the  beginning; — And, 
refusing  to  confine  itself  to  the  humble  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  mere 
literary  merits  of  the  works  that  came  before  it,  professed  to  go  deeply 
into  the  principles  on  which  its  judgments  were  to  be  rested  ;  as  well  as 
to  take  large  and  original  view  s  of  all  the  important  questions  to  w’hich 
those  works  might  relate.  And,  on  the  whole,  1  think  it  is  now  pret¬ 
ty  generally  admitted  that  it  attained  the  end  it  aimed  at.  Many 
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errors  there  were,  of  course — and  some  considerable  blunders ;  abun¬ 
dance  of  indiscretions,  especially  in  the  earlier  numbers  ;  and  far  too 
many  excesses,  both  of  party  zeal,  overweening  confidence,  and  intem¬ 
perate  blame.  But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  1  think  it  must  he  allowed 
to  have  substantially  succeeded — in  familiarising  the  public  mind  (that 
is,  the  minds  of  very  many  individuals)  with  higher  speculations,  and 
sounder  and  larger  riews  of  the  great  objects  of  human  pursuit,  than 
had  ever  before  been  brought  as  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions ; 
and  also,  in  |>ermanently  raising  the  standard,  and  increasing  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  all  such  occasional  writings ;  not  only  in  this  countr\\  but  over 
the  greater  ])art  of  Europe,  and  tlie  free  States  of  America  ;  while  it 
proportionally  enlarged  the  capacity,  and  improved  the  relish  of  the 
growing  multitudes  to  whom  such  writings  were  addressed,  for  ‘  stronger 
meats,’  which  were  then  first  provided  for  their  digestion.’ — p.  ix. 

Air.  Jeffrey  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  nmnlxu-  of  the 
Review,  and  his  last  contrihutiou  appeared  in  October,  1810. 
lie  was  sole  editor  from  1803  till  18‘il),  when,  iu  eousecpience 
of  being  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  he  honourably 
resigned  the  appointment.  11  is  ])rescnt  judicial  position  natu¬ 
rally  enough  disinclined  him — to  say  nothing  of  other  consider- 
ations, — to  concur  in  a  republication  of  papers  written  during  a 
perioil  of  nearly  forty  years,  many  of  them  })rohal)ly  in  haste, 
and  some,  under  the  impulse  of  other  influences  than  those 
which  ought  to  sway  the  judgment  of  an  upright  critic.  ‘No 
reasonable  man,’  he  remarks,  ‘  eould  contemplate  without  alarm 
a  project  for  reprinting,  with  his  name,  a  long  series  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  papers — written  hastily  in  the  intervals  of  graver  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  published  anonymously,  during  the  long  course  of  forty 
preceding  years ! — especially  if  before  such  a  suggestion  was 
made,  he  had  come  to  he  placed  iu  a  situation  which  made  any 
recurrence  to  ])ast  indiscretions  or  rjish  judgmeiits  peculiarly 
unbecoming.  I  expect,  therefore,  to  he  yery  readily  hclicvi'd 
when  1  say,  that  the  project  of  this  publication  did  not  originate, 
and  never  would  have  originated  with  me;  and  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  consent  to  it,  only  after  grcjit  hesitation,  and  not 
without  misgivings,  which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  got  over.’ 
We  shall  he  glad  to  find  that  the  encouragement  afforded  to  such 
reprints,  induces  other  leading  contributors  to  our  periodical 
literature,  to  disinter*  some  of  their  writings  from  the  mass 
amidst  which  they  at  present  lie  buried.  The  examples  of 
(Miristopher  North,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  Air.  Alacanlcy,  and 
Lord  Jeffn'V,  constitute  an  authority,  under  which  other  critics 
may,  without  presumption,  seek  to  rescue  a  portion  of  their 
lucubrations  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  must  otherwise 
pa.ss. 

His  assent  to  the  publication,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
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was  at  ceded  to  tlic  earnest  solicitations  of  the 

publishers  of  the  Ueview,  and  whilst  wc  readily  admit  the  force 
of  the  scruples  which  he  entertained,  wc  rejoice  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  he  ultimately  came.  Tlic  papers  selected 
(*onstitiite  less  than  one-third  of  those  contributed  by  their 
author,  and  have  been  preferred  on  a  princi])le  which  will  be 
best  explained  in  his  own  w  ords :  — ‘  1  have  honestly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  select  from  that  great  mass,  not  those  articles  which 
1  might  think  most  likely  to  attract  notice  hy  boldness  of  view, 
severity  of  remark,  or  diversity  of  expression,  but  those  much 
Hither  which,  by  enforcing  what  appear  to  me  just  principles, 
and  useful  opinions,  1  really  thought  had  a  tendency  to  make 
men  happier  and  better.* 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  this  publication,  which,  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  is  indicative  of  a  change  now  passing 
over  our  literature.  AVhatever  that  change  may  bode,  we  believe 
it  on  the  whole  to  be  an  omen  of  good.  We  receive  these  con- 
irilndious  with  pleasure,  and  rejoice  in  the  accessible  form  in 
which  they  are  now  placed  before  the  public. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of 
criticism  on  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  We  shall  neither 
search  after  blemishes,  nor  analyze  the  manifold  beauti(*s  by 
which  they  arc  distinguished.  Other  brethren  of  the  craft  are 
free  to  attempt  this,  but  wc  at  once  frankly  aeknow  ledge  that  it 
docs  not  consist  with  our  notions  of  ])ro])riety,  or  come  w  ithin 
our  projected  scope  at  present.  AVe  shall  therefore — approving 
as  wc  do  ill  general,  both  the  critical  judgments,  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  papers  before  us — attempt  little  more  than  to  inform 
our  readers  of  their  general  character,  and  to  supply  them  with 
Mich  specimens  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  for  tlieiusclves  of 
the  value  and  attractions  of  the  publication,  ^flie  public  have 
hccii  too  long  familiar  with  Lord  Jetfrcv*s  style  as  a  reviewer, 
and  its  verdict  is,  on  the  whole,  so  favourable,  that  wc  need  not 
detain  our  readers  by  any  attempt  to  analyze  it.  Mr.  Horner 
correctly  described  both  its  defects  audits  excellences  so  early  as 
November,  1802.  Speaking  of  the  first  number  of  the  Review  , 
he  says — ‘Jeffrey  is  the  person  who  will  derive  most  honour 
j^rom  this  publication,  as  his  articles  in  this  number  are  generally 
Known,  and  are  incomparably  the  best.  1  havi;  received  tlic 
greater  pleasure  from  this  circumstance,  because  the  genius  of 
fluit  little  mail  has  remained  almost  unknown  to  all  but  his 
most  intimate  acipiaintances.  His  manner  is  not,  at  first, 
pleasing.  A\  hat  is  worse,  it  is  of  that  cast  w  hich  almost  irre- 
Mstahly  impresses  upon  strangers  the  idea  of  levity,  and  super- 

^•al  talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man  whose  real  character  is 
^  uuich  the  reverse.  He  has  indeed  a  very  sportive  and  jilayful 
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fancy,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  ven"  extensive  and  varied  in¬ 
formation,  with  a  readiness  of  apprehension  almost  intuitive,  with 
judicious  and  cairn  discernment,  with  a  profound  and  penetrating; 
understanding.  Indeed,  both  in  point  of  candour  and  of  vigour 
in  the  reasoning  powers,  1  have  never  pcTsonally  known  a  finer 
intellect  than  Jeffrey’s,  unless  1  were  to  except  Allen’s.** 

The  papers  are  arranged  under  seven  divisions,  the  titles  of 
which  arc  as  follows: — 1.  (leneral  Literature,  and  Literary 
Biography;  2.  Ilistorw",  and  Historical  Memoirs;  Jk  Poetry; 

4.  Philosophy  of  the  mind.  Metaphysics,  and  Jurisprudeuec; 

5.  Pi*o8c  works  of  Fiction;  G.  General  Polities;  7.  ^liscel- 
lancous. 

One  of  the  most  favourable  indications  of  our  recent  literature, 
is  the  disposition,  growingly  prevalent,  to  look  back  beyond  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  to  the  more  masculine  and  profound 
intellects  which  shed  their  glory  on  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history.  Whatever  advantjigc  has  accrued  to  our  native  tongue,  iu 
the  w  ay  of  refinement  and  polish,  from  the  labours  of  the  former 
chuss,  has  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  higher  (pialities, 
which  were  nobly  exhibited  by  the  latter.  These  (pialities  may 
yet  be  recognised  in  the  w  ritings  of  Shaksperc,  Spencer,  Bacon, 
Milton,  and  Taylor.  They  survive  to  rejiroaeh  a  d(‘geu(Tafe 
age, — the  monuments  of  an  intellectual  greatness,  in  ('omparisoii 
with  which,  wc  arc  dwarfs.  The  idolatry  paid  to  their  fc'cble 
though  elegant  successors,  has  at  length,  wc  trust,  found  its 
limits,  and  will  give  place  to  a  sounder  and  more  healthful 
direction  of  the  public  mind.  A  better  service  cannot  he 
r(*ndei*cd  to  our  youths  than  that  they  should  he  led  hack 
from  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  whatever  were  their  c\- 
ctdlencics — and  wc  are  not  insensible  to  them — to  the  nobler 
spirits  who  fii'st  provoked  the  Fnglish  inhdlcct,  stirred  the  depths 
of  its  emotions,  and  led  on  its  generous  enthnsiasm  to  the  pro- 
foundest  speculations,  or  the  most  manly  pastimes.  Lord 
Jcflrey’s  reference  in  1811  to  these  writers,  is  couch(‘d  iu 
terms  which,  though  impassioned,  arc  not  Ix'yond  their  merit. 

*  The  a'ra  to  w’hich  they  belong,  indeed,  has  alwavs  appeared  to  us  by 
far  the  brightest  in  the  historv'  of  English  literature, — or  indeed  of 
human  intellect  and  ea|mcity.  There  never  w’as,  anywhere,  anything 
like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from  the  middle  of  hliza- 
l>eth  s  rtMgn  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and 
originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the  age  of  Augustus, 
nor  the  times  of  Ia*o.  X.,  nor  of  lAmis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  com¬ 
parison  :  For,  in  that  short  ])eriod,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost  all 
the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced, — the  names  of 
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Shakspciirc,  and  Jkicon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sydney, — and  Hooker,  and 
Tavlor,  and  Harrow,  and  Halei<^h, — and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cud- 
worth,  and  Hobbes,  and  many  others  ; — men,  all  of  them,  not  merely  of 
ffreat  tidents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compfiss  and  reach  of 
understanding:,  and  of  minds  truly  creative  and  original ; — not  perfecting: 
nrt  bv  the  delicacy  of  their  tiiste,  or  dig^esting:  knowledg^e  by  the  just¬ 
ness  of  tlieir  reasoningfs  ;  but  making:  vast  ami  substantial  additions  to 
the  niateriids  u|)on  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed, 
— and  enlarg:ing:,  to  an  ineredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores 
and  the  resources  of  the  human  faculties. 

‘  Whether  the  brisk  concussion  which  was  g:iven  to  men’s  minds  by 
the  force  of  the  reformation  had  much  effect  in  producing:  this  sudden 
development  of  Hritish  g:enius,  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  For 
our  own  j)art,  we  should  be  rather  inelined  to  hold,  that  the  reformation 
itself  w'as  but  one  symptom  or  effect  of  that  g:rcat  spirit  of  j)rog:ression 
and  improvement  which  had  been  set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  more 
general  causes  ;  and  which  afterwards  blossomed  out  into  this  splendid 
harvest  of  authorship.  Hut  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that  de¬ 
termined  the  appearance  of  those  great  works,  the  fact  is  certain,  not 
only  that  they  appeared  together  in  great  nymbers,  but  that  they  ])Os- 
sessed  a  common  character,  which,  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of  their 
subjects  jind  designs,  would  have  made  them  be  classed  together  as  the 
works  of  the  same  order  or  description  of  men,  even  if  they  had  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  most  distant  intervals  of  time.  They  are  the  works  of 
piants,  in  short — and  of  giants  of  one  nation  and  family ; — and  their 
characteristics  are,  great  force,  boldness,  and  originality ;  together  with 
a  certain  raciness  of  English  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  those  performances  that  have  since  been  produced  among  ourselves, 
upon  a  more  vague  and  general  idea  of  European  excellence.  Their 
sudden  appearance,  indeed,  in  all  this  splendour  of  native  luxuriance, 
c-uM  only  be  compared  to  w'hat  happens  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  virgin 
siil,  where  all  indigenous  plants  spring  up  at  once  with  a  rank  and  irre- 
j)ressible  fertility,  and  display  whatever  is  peculiar  or  excellent  in  their 
nature,  on  a  scale  the  most  conspicuous  and  magnificent.  The  crops  are 
not  indeed  so  clean,  as  where  a  more  exhausted  mould  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  systematic  cultivation  ;  nor  so  profitable,  as  where  their  quality 
hits  been  varied  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  exotics,  and  accommodated 

the  demands  of  the  universe  bv  the  combinations  of  an  uidimited 
trade.  Hut  to  those  w  hose  chief  object  of  admiration  is  the  living  power 
and  energy  of  vegetation,  and  who  take  delight  in  contemplating  the 
various  forms  of  her  unforced  and  natural  perfection,  no  spectacle  can 
be  more  rich,  splendid,  or  attractive. 

*  In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  classical  learning,  though  it 
had  made  great  progress,  had  by  no  means  become  an  exclusive  study ; 
and  the  ancients  had  not  vet  l>een  permitted  to  subdue  men’s  minds  to  a 
^nse  of  hopeless  inferiority,  or  to  condemn  the  modems  to  the  lot  of 
humble  imitators,  lliey  were  resorted  to,  rather  to  furnish  materials 
and  occasional  ornaments,  than  as  models  for  the  genenU  style  of  com¬ 
position  ;  and,  while  they  enriched  the  imagination,  and  insensildy  im¬ 
proved  the  taste  of  their  successors,  they  did  not  at  all  restrain  their 
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freedom,  or  impdr  their  originality.  No  common  standard  bad  yet 
been  erected,  to  which  all  the  works  of  European  genius  were  required 
to  conform ;  and  no  general  authority  was  acknowledged,  by  which  all 
private  or  local  ideas  of  excellence  must  submit  to  be  corrected.  Both 
readers  and  authors  were  comparatively  few  in  number.  Tlie  former 
were  infinitelv  less  critical  and  difficult  than  they  have  since  become ; 
and  the  latter,  if  they  were  not  less  solicitous  about  fame,  were  at  least 
much  less  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the  hazards  wdiich  attended  its  pur¬ 
suit.  Men,  indeed,  seldom  took  to  w’riting  in  those  days,  unless  thev 
had  a  great  deal  of  matter  to  communicate  ;  and  neither  imagined  that 
they  could  make  a  reputation  by  delivering  commonplaces  in  iui  elegant 
manner,  or  that  the  substantiid  value  of  their  sentiments  would  1k'  disre¬ 
garded  for  a  little  rudeness  or  negligence  in  the  finishing.  Tliev  were 
habituated,  therefore,  both  to  depend  upon  their  own  resourct*s,  and  to 
draw  u(>on  them  w’ithout  fear  or  anxiety  ;  and  followed  the  dictates  of 
their  owm  taste  and  judgment,  without  standing  much  in  awe  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  of  their  readers,  or  of  each  other. 

achievements  of  Bacon,  and  those  who  set  free  our  understand¬ 
ings  from  the  shackles  of  papal  and  of  tyrannical  inqiosition,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  benefit  which  rt*sulted  to  the  reasoning  faculties  from  this 
happy  inde|H*ndence  of  the  first  great  writers  of  this  nation.  But  its  ad¬ 
vantages  were,  if  |>ossible,  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  mere  literary 
character  of  their  proiiuctions.  'ITie  quantity  of  bright  thoughts,  of  ori¬ 
ginal  images,  luid  splendid  expressions,  which  they  poured  forth  uimii 
ever\'  occasion,  and  liy  which  they  illuminated  and  adorned  the  darkest 
and  most  rugged  topics  to  which  they  had  happened  to  turn  themselves, 
is  such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in  anv  other  age  or  countr\* ;  and 
plact*s  them  at  least  as  high,  in  ])oint  of  fancy  and  imagination,  as  of 
force  of  reason,  or  comprehensiveness  of  understanding.  In  this  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
writers  we  have  alluded  to  were  poets ;  and,  without  going  to  tha<e  who 
coin|K)setl  in  metre,  and  chiefly  for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  there  is  in  any  one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  'favlor 
more  fine  fancy  ami  original  imagerv — more  brilliant  conceptions  and 
glowing  expressions — more  new  figures,  and  new  applications  of  old 
figures — more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poc'try,  than  in  idl  the 
mles  and  the  epics  that  have  since  Ik^cii  produced  in  Europe.  There  are 
large  |K)rtions  of  Barrow,  and  of  Hooker  juid  Bacon,  of  which  we  may 
say  nearly  as  much  :  nor  can  anv  one  have  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of 
the  riches  of  our  language  and  our  native  genius,  w’ho  has  not  made  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  of  this  me- 
murnhle  |>eri<Hi. 

Hie  civil  wars,  and  the  fanaticism  by  which  thev  were  fostert'd, 
chi*i*ke<l  all  this  fine  bloom  of  the  imagination,  and  gave  a  different  and 
less  attractive  character  to  the  energies,  w’hieh  they  could  not  extin¬ 
guish.  Yet.  those  were  the  times  that  matureil  and  drew  forth  the  dark, 
hut  powerful  genius  of  such  men  as  CnJinwell,  and  Harrison,  and  FUvt- 
wikkI,  ike. — the  milder  and  more  generous  enthusiasm  of  Blake,  and 
Hutchison,  and  HaiiqHlen — and  the  stirring  and  indefat igsihlc  spirit  of 
Pym,  and  Hollis,  and  Vane — and  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  loyidty 
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of  Strafford  and  Falkland ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  stimulated  and 
rt|Niid  the  severer  studies  of  Coke,  and  Selden,  and  Milton,  llie  drama, 
however,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  has  never  since  refined  its  ho¬ 
nours  ;  and  poetry,  in  ^enend,  lost  its  ease,  and  its  majesty  and  force, 
along  with  its  copiousness  and  originality.* — vol.  ii.,  pp.  284 — 288. 

Asa  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  ^YC  adduce  the  following  cri¬ 
tique  on  the  style  of  Swift,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  the  latter  period : — 

*  Of  his  stvle,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with  great,  and,  we  think, 
cxaggerateil  praise.  It  is  less  mellow'  than  Dryden’s — less  elegant  than 
Pope’s  or  Addison’s — less  free  and  noble  than  Lord  llolinghroke’s — and 
utterly  without  the  glow  and  loftiness  which  belonged  to  our  eiwlicr 
masters.  It  is  radicidly  a  low’  and  homely  style — without  gnice  and 
without  affectation ;  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great  choice  and  pro¬ 
fusion  of  common  words  imd  expressions.  Other  w’riters,  who  have  used 
a  plain  and  direct  style,  have  been  for  the  most  pju-t  jejune  and  limited 
in  their  diction,  and  generally  give  us  au  impression  of  the  poverty  as 
well  as  the  tameness  of  their  lirnguage  ;  but  Swift,  without  ever  tresjjass- 
ing  into  figured  or  poeticid  expressions,  or  ever  employing  a  word  that 
can  be  called  fine,  or  j)etlantic.  has  a  prodigious  variety  of  good  set 
phrases  always  at  his  command,  and  displays  a  sort  of  homely  richness, 
like  the  plenty  of  an  old  English  dinner,  or  the  w’ardrobe  of  a  wealthy 
burgess.  Tliis  taste  for  the  plain  and  substantial  w’as  fatid  to  his  poetry, 
which  subsists  not  on  such  elements ;  but  w’as  in  the  highest  degree  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  effect  of  his  humour,  very  much  of  whicli  depends  on 
the  imposing  gravity  with  which  it  is  delivered,  and  on  the  various  turns 
and  heightenings  it  may  receive  from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  ap¬ 
propriate  expression.  Almost  all  his  works,  after  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
seem  to  have  been  written  very  fast,  and  with  very  little  minute  care  of 
the  diction.  For  his  own  ease,  therefore,  it  is  probable  they  w'cre  all 
pitched  on  a  low  key,  and  set  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a  familiar 
letter  or  conversation  ;  as  that  from  which  there  was  little  hazard  of 
hilling,  even  in  moments  of  negligence,  and  from  which  any  rise  that 
could  l)e  effected,  must  idways  l)e  easy  and  conspicuous.  A  man  fully 
jK)ssessed  of  his  subject,  indeed,  mid  confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost 
always  write  with  vigour  and  effect,  if  he  can  get  over  the  temptation  of 
writing  finely,  and  really  confine  himself  to  the  strong  and  cleiir  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  forw’ard.  Half  of  the  affectation  and 
offensive  pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors,  arises  from  a  want  of  matter, 
-yand  the  other  half,  from  a  paltrv’  ambition  of  being  eloquent  and  inge¬ 
nious  out  of  place.  Sw’ift  hud  complete  confidence  in  himself ;  and  had 
too  much  real  business  on  his  hands,  to  be  at  leisure  to  intrigue  for  the 
fame  of  a  fine  writer  in  consequence  of  which,  his  writings  are  more 
admired  by  the  judicious  than  if  he  had  bestowed  all  his  attention  on 
their  style.  He  was  so  much  a  man  of  business,  indeed,  and  so  much 
accustomed  to  consider  bis  writings  merely  as  means  for  the  attainment 
of  a  practical  end — whether  that  end  was  the  strengthening  of  a  party, 
or  the  wounding  a  fi>e — that  he  not  only  disdained  the  reputation  of  a 
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composer  of  pretty  sentences,  but  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  all  sorts  of  literar\'  fame.  He  enjoyed  the  notoriety  and  influ¬ 
ence  which  he  had  procured  by  liis  writings ;  hut  it  was  the  glory  of 
having  carried  his  point,  and  not  of  having  written  well,  that  he  valued.’ 
— vol.  i.,  pp.  223 — 234. 

Ill  characterising  his  own  productions,  Lord  Jeffrey  informs 
us  in  his  preface,  that  lie  '  constantly  endeavoured  to  combine 
ctliieal  principles  with  literary^  criticism,  and  '  more  unifonnlv 
and  earnestly  than  any  preceding  critic  made  the  moral  temleii- 
cies  of  the  works  under  consideration  a  leading  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion.'  As  a  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce, 
amongst  others,  the  papers  on  Hyron  and  Burns,  in  both  of 
which  occur  remarks  as  creditable  to  the  moral  tone  of  the 
M  riter,  as  his  w  arm-hearted  and  generous  acknow  ledgment  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  poets  is  to  his  literary  judgment.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron's  first  publication,  the 
‘  Edinburgh  Review'  failed  to  detect  the  poetic  power  w  hich  w  as 
subsccpiently  displayed.  This  is  no  marvel,  for  most  journals 
would  probably  do  the  same  if  the  materials  for  their  judgment 
were  equally  restricted.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  The 
Hours  of  Idleness  did  not  presage  the  brilliant  career  w  hich  his 
lordship  subsequently  pursued.  We  view  it  in  connexion  with 
that  career ;  and,  therefore,  w^ondcr  at  the  blunder  of  the  critic, 
forgetting  that  our  judgment  is  influenced  by  circumstances  of 
which  he  was  necessarily  ignorant.  As  in  some  other  cases, 
where  similar  errors  had  been  committed,  reparation  w  as  hand¬ 
somely  made,  and  the  warmest  tribute  wdiich  a  generous  admira¬ 
tion  could  ofl’er  was  paid  to  his  lordship's  genius.  This  admira¬ 
tion,  however,  was  not  blind  or  unretleeting,  as  the  following 
passage,  which  we  commend  to  the  special  consideration  of  our 
young  readers,  w  ill  shew' : 

*  We  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  griefs  of  Lord  Byron  himself. 
He  eomplains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he  has  been  assailed — 
and  intimates  that  his  w’orks  have  been  received  bv  the  public  with  far 
less  cordiality  and  favour  than  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  arc  con- 
Btrained  to  say,  that  this  appears  to  us  a  verv  extraordinary'  mistake.  In 
the  whole  course  of  our  experience,  w’e  cannot  recollect  a  single  author 
who  has  had  so  little  rejison  to  complain  of  his  reception — to  whose  genius 
the  public  has  been  so  early  and  so  constantly  just — to  whose  faults  they 
have  lK*en  so  long  and  so  signally  indulgent.  From  the  very  first,  he 
must  have  Int^n  aw'are  that  he  offended  the  principles  and  shocked  the 
prejudices  of  the  majority,  by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he  delighted 
them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  author  so  universally  and 
wannly  applauded,  so  gently  admonished — so  kindly  entreated  to  look 
more  heedfully  to  his  opinions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  n'- 
jectinl  the  advice.  As  he  grew  in  fame  and  authoritv,  he  aggravated  all 
his  offences — clung  more  fondly  to  idl  he  had  been  reproiiched  with 
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and  only  took  leave  of  Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself  to  Don  Juan !  That 
he  has  since  l>een  talked  of,  in  public  and  in  private,  5^ith  less  unminc^led 
admiration — that  his  name  is  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  as  for 
praise — and  that  the  exultation  with  which  his  eountn.'men  once  hailed 
the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the  recollection  of 
the  tendenev  of  his  writings — is  matter  of  notoriety  to  all  the  world ; 
but  matter  of  surprise,  we  should  imagine,  to  nobody  but  Lord  Byron 
himself. 

‘  He  would  fain  persuade  himself,  indeed,  that  for  this  decline  of  his 
j)opularity,  or  rather  this  stain  upon  its  lustre — for  he  is  still  popular 
iHjyond  all  other  example,  and  it  is  only  because  he  is  so  that  we  feel 
any  interest  in  this  discussion ; — he  is  indebted,  not  to  any  actual  de¬ 
merits  of  his  own,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  those  he  has  supplanted,  the 
envy  of  those  he  has  outshone,  or  the  party  rancour  of  those  against 
whose  corruptions  he  has  testified  ; — while  at  other  times  he  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  insinuate,  that  it  is  chiefly  because  he  is  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Nobleman  that  ])lebeian  censors  have  conspired  to  bear  him  down  !  We 
scarcely  think,  however,  that  these  theories  will  pass  with  Lord  Byron 
himself — we  are  sure  they  will  pass  with  no  other  person.  They  arc  so 
manifestly  inconsistent,  as  mutually  to  destroy  each  other — and  so  weak, 
as  to  be  (juite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  fact,  even  if  they  could  be 
effectually  combined  for  that  purpose.  The  party  that  Lord  Byron  has 
chiefly  offended,  bears  no  malice  to  Lords  and  Cjcntleineii.  Against  its 
rancour,  on  the  contrary,  these  qualities  have  undoubtedly  been  his  best 
protection  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  them,  he  may  be  assured  that  he 
would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  showm  up  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly, 
with  the  same  candour  and  liberality  that  has  there  been  exercised 
towards  his  friend  Lady  Morgan.  That  the  base  and  the  bigotted — those 
whom  he  has  darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified 
by  his  neglect — have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  disaffection,  to 
vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and  vulgar  scurrility,  is  natural 
and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  dissatisfaction 
•is  not  confined  to  them — and,  indeed,  that  they  w’ould  never  have  had 
the  courage  to  assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior,  if  he  had  not 
at  once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his  natural 
defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  We  are  not  bigots  or 
rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors  from  Lord  Byron's  fame,  nor 
the  friends  of  his  detractors ;  and  we  tell  him — far  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger — that  we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation — 
the  religious,  the  monil,  and  the  candid  part  of  it — consider  the  tendency 
of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious — and  look  upon  his  per¬ 
severance  in  that  strain  of  composition  with  regret  and  reprehension. 

‘  lie  hiis  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an  apostle  of 
Satan  ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere  compound  of  bhisphemy 
and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind — and  are  glad  to  testify,  that 
his  poems  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as 
well  as  piissages  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  gencn\l  ten¬ 
dency  we  believe  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious ;  and  we  even 
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thuik  that  it  is  chiefly  by  meiuis  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  con¬ 
tain,  that  they  acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  corruption.  Iliis  www 
sound  at  first,  jKThaps,  like  a  paradox  ;  but  we  are  mistaken  if  we  shail 
not  make  it  intelligible  enough  in  the  end. 

*  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seductive  descriptions 
and  profligate  representations,  which  are  extremely  reprehensible  ;  and 
also  audacious  speculations,  and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions, 
equally  indefensible.  But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  bodv 
of  his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy  scepticism, 
the  mischief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  He  is  not 
more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dr^den  or  Prior,  and  other  classical  and 
pardoned  writers  ;  nor  is  there  any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don 
Juan,  so  oflensively  degrading  as  Tom  Jones’s  affair  with  I^iuly  Bellaston. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  wretched  apology  for  the  indecencies  of  a  man  of  genius, 
that  equid  indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predecessors  ;  but  the 
precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed  ;  and  we  might  have  j)assed 
l)oth  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness — the  dangerous  warmth  of  his 
romantic  situations,  and  the  scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It 
might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism — his 
luird-hearted  maxims  of  misanthropy  — his  cold-blooded  and  eager  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honour.  Even  this,  however, 
might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied 
by  that  which  may  look,  at  first  sight,  as  a  palliation,  the  frequent  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  most  touching  picturesof  tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

*  The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron,  in  short,  is,  that  his  writings 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue — and  to  make 
all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affection  ridiculous  ;  and  this,  not  so 
much  by  direct  maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seductive  kind, 
as  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heartlcssness  in  the 
|)ersons  who  had  been  transiently  represented  as  actuated  by  the  ])urcst 
and  most  exalted  emotions — and  in  the  lessons  of  that  verv  teacher  who 
had  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the  exj)ression 
of  the  loftiest  conceptions.  When  a  gay  voluptuary'  descants,  somewhat 
too  freely,  on  the  intoxications  of  love  and  wine,  we  ascribe  his  excesses 
to  the  effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  and  do  not  consider  him  as 
seriously  impeaching  either  the  value  or  the  realitv  of  the  severer  virtues ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  when  the  satirist  deids  out  his  sarcasms  against 
the  sincerity  of  human  professions,  and  unmasks  the  secret  infirmities  of 
our  bosoms,  we  consider  this  as  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and  not  at  mankind : 
or,  at  all  events,  and  in  either  case,  we  consider  the  Sensualist  and  the 
Misanthrope  as  wandering,  each  in  his  own  delusion — and  are  contented 
to  pity  those  who  have  never  known  the  charms  of  a  tender  or  generous 
affection.  The  true  antidote  to  such  seductive  or  revolting  views  ot 
human  nature,  is  to  turn  to  the  scenes  of  its  nobleness  and  attraction ; 
and  to  reconcile  ourselves  again  to  our  kind,  by  listening  to  the  accents 
of  pure  affection  and  incorruptible  honour.  But  if  those  accents  have 
flowed  in  all  their  sweetness,  from  the  verv  lips  that  instantly  open  again 
to  nuKk  and  blaspheme  them,  the  antidote  is  mingled  with  the  poison, 
and  the  dniught  is  the  more  deadly  for  the  mixture ! — Vol.  ii.,  p|». 
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AVc  are  tempted,  tlioiigli  in  dang:cr  of  exceeding  onr  limits, 
to  transfer  to  our  pages  a  short  extract  from  an  article  on  Hums, 
illustrative  of  the  same  honourable  characteristic  of  the  reviewer. 
The  article,  as  a  whole,  is  highly  laudatory,  but  the  admiration 
of  the  poet  is  happily  not  permitted  to  overlook,  or,  as  in  some 
cases  has  happened,  to  change  into  virtues  the  vices  by  which 
his  writings  are  defaced.  AVc  can  allbrd  space  only  for  a  small 
portion  of  that  which  we  should  like  to  extract. 

*  but  the  leading  vice  in  Bums’s  character,  and  the  cardinal  deformity, 
indeed,  of  all  his  productions,  was  his  contempt,  or  affectation  of  con¬ 
tempt,  for  prudence,  decency,  and  regularity ;  and  his  admiration  of 
thoughtlessness,  oddity,  and  vehement  sensibility; — his  belief,  in  short, 
in  the  dispensing  power  of  genius  and  social  feeling,  in  all  matters  of 
morality  and  common  sense.  Tliis  is  the  very  slang  of  the  worst 
Gcnnan  plays,  and  the  lowest  of  our  town-made  novels ;  nor  can  any¬ 
thing  be  more  lamentable,  than  that  it  should  have  found  a  patron  in 
such  a  man  as  Burns,  and  communicated  to  many  of  his  productions  a 
character  of  immorality,  at  once  contemptible  and  hateful.  It  is  hut 
too  true,  that  men  of  the  highest  genius  have  frequently  hern  hurried  by 
their  passions  into  a  violation  of  prudence  and  duty  ;  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  generous,  at  least,  in  the  apology  which  their  admirers  may  make 
for  them,  on  the  score  of  their  keener  feelings  and  habitual  want  of 
reflection.  But  this  apology,  which  is  quite  unsatisfactory  in  the  mouth 
of  another,  becomes  an  insult  and  an  absurdity  whenever  it  proceeds 
from  their  own.  A  man  may  say  of  his  friend,  that  he  is  a  noble- 
hearted  fellow — too  generous  to  be  just,  and  with  too  much  spirit  to  he 
always  prudent  and  regular.  But  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  even  this 
of  himself;  and  still  less  to  represent  himself  as  a  hairbrained  senti¬ 
mental  soul,  constantly  carried  away  by  line  fancies  and  visions  of  love 
and  philanthropy,  and  born  to  confound  and  despise  the  cold-blooded 
sons  of  prudence  and  sobriety.  Tliis  apology,  indeed,  evidently  destroys 
itself:  For  it  show's  that  conduct  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  system, 
which  it  afiects  at  the  same  time  to  justify  as  the  fruit  of  mere  thought¬ 
lessness  and  casual  impulse.  Sucli  i)rotestations,  therefore,  will  always 
be  treated,  as  they  deserve,  not  only  with  contempt,  but  with  incredu¬ 
lity  ;  and  their  magnanimous  authors  set  down  as  determined  profli¬ 
gates,  who  seek  to  disguise  their  selfishness  under  a  name  somewhat 
less  revolting.  That  profligticy  is  jilmost  alw'ays  selfishness,  and  that 
the  excuse  of  impetuous  feeling  can  hardly  ever  be  justly  ])leaded  for 
those  who  neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  must  be  apparent,  we 
think,  even  to  the  least  reflecting  of  those  sons  of  fancy  and  song.  It 
requires  no  habit  of  deep  thinking,  nor  anything  more,  indeed,  than  the 
information  of  an  honest  heart,  to  perceive  that  it  is  cruel  and  base  to 
spend,  in  vain  superfluities,  that  money  which  belongs  of  right  to  the 
pale  industrious  tradesman  and  his  famishing  infants  ;  or  that  it  is  a  vile 
prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that  man’s  generosity  or  goodness  of 
heart,  who  sits  raving  about  friendship  and  philanthropy  in  a  tavern, 
while  his  wife’s  heart  is  breaking  at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  pining  in  solitary  poverty. 
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‘  This  pitifhl  cant  of  careless  feelinp^  and  eccentric  genius,  accordingly, 
has  never  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  sense  and  morality. 
The  most  signal  effect  which  it  ever  produced,  was  on  the  muddy  brains 
of  some  German  youth,  who  are  said  to  have  left  college  in  a  body  to 
rob  on  the  highw'ay  !  because  Schiller  had  represented  the  captain  of  a 
gang  as  so  very  noble  a  creature.  Hut  in  this  country,  w’e  believe,  a 
predilection  for  that  honourable  profession  must  have  preceded  this 
admimtion  of  the  character.  The  style  w’e  have  been  speaking  of, 
accordingly,  is  now'  the  heroics  only  of  the  hulks  and  the  house  of  cor¬ 
rection;  and  has  no  chance,  we  suppose,  of  being  greatly  admired, 
except  in  the  farewell  speech  of  a  young  gentleman  preparing  for 
Hotimy  Hay.' — lb,  394,  395. 

A  large  space  is  allotted  to  tlie  poems  of  Craldjc,  partly,  as 
Lord  JeftVey'  states,  because  lie  thinks  more  highly  of  liim  than 
of  most  of  liis  contemporaries,  and  partly  because,  as  be  ima¬ 
gines,  less  justice  has  been  done  him.  Whatever  the  ground  of 
the  selection,  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  lordship 
for  having  devoted  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  author,  as  we  sympathize  with  the  preference 
of  the  reviewer,  and  have  been  mucli  gratified  by  the  hearty 
approval,  and  discriminating  criticisms  with  which  the  several 
papers  abound.  Crabbers  poctiy  is  much  less  ambitious  than 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  There  is  less  effort,  less 
straining  after  cfleet,  less  of  that  brilliancy  w  hieli  produces  vul¬ 
gar  admiration,  and  exhausts  both  the  writer  and  the  reader  by 
the  unnatural  force  put  on  the  intellect.  Hut  there  are  (piali- 
ties  of  deep  and  permanent  value  in  his  writings, — profound 
observation,  great  mastery  of  the  passions,  truthfulness  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  nice  pcncillings  of  human  life,  w  hich  w  ill  serve  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  reputation,  w’licn  the  fashion  of  the  age  has  passed 
away. 

The  following  is  Lord  Jeffrey’s  sketch,  taken  from  the  first  of 
tlic  jiapcrs  reprinted  in  these  volumes : 

*  ilis  characteristic,  certainly,  is  force,  and  truth  of  description,  joined 
for  the  most  part  to  great  selection  and  condensation  of  expression ; 
that  kind  of  strength  and  originality  which  w’e  meet  with  in  (/OWJht, 
and  that  sort  of  diction  and  versification  which  we  admire  in  ‘  The  De- 
si'rted  Village*  of  Goldsmith,  or  *  Tlie  vanity  of  Human  Wishes’  of 
Johnson.  If  he  can  lie  said  to  have  imitated  the  manner  of  any  author, 
it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed,  who  has  been  the  object  of  his  imitation ;  and 
yet  his  general  train  of  thinking,  and  his  view's  of  society,  are  so  ex¬ 
tremely  opposite,  that,  when  *  Tlie  V  illage*  w'as  first  published,  it  was 
commonly  considered  as  an  antidote  or  an  answer  to  the  more  captivat¬ 
ing  representations  of  ‘  The  Deserted  V'illage.*  Compared  with  this 
celebrated  author,  he  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  have  more  vigour  and 
less  delicacy ;  and  while  he  must  be  admitted  to  be  inferior  in  the  fine 
finish  and  uniform  beauty  of  his  composition,  we  ciuinot  help  consider- 
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injf  him  as  superior,  both  in  the  variety  and  the  truth  of  his  pictures. 
Instead  of  that  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tenderness  which  overspreads  the 
whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we  find  in  Mr.  Crabhe  many  gleams  of 
gaiety  and  humour.  Though  his  habitual  views  of  life  are  more  gloomy 
than  those  of  his  rival,  his  poeticid  tem])erament  seems  far  more  cheerful ; 
and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are  gone  by,  he  can  col¬ 
lect  himself  for  sarcastic  pleasantry,  or  unbend  in  innocent  playfulness. 
His  diction,  though  genendly  pure  imd  powerful,  is  sometimes  harsh, 
and  sometimes  quaint ;  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted  a  couplet  or 
two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to  give  a  character  of  inelegance  to  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur.  With  a  taste  less  disciplined  and  less 
fastidious  than  that  of  Goldsmith,  he  has,  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener 
eye  for  observation,  and  a  readier  hand  for  the  delineation  of  what  he 
has  ol)ser>’ed.  There  is  less  poetical  keeping  in  his  whole  performance  ; 
but  the  groups  of  which  it  consists  are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal 
genius,  and  drawn  with  greater  spirit  as  well  as  far  greater  fidelity. 

‘  It  is  not  quite  fair,  perhaj)s,  thus  to  draw  a  detailed  ])arallcl  bctw'cen 
a  living  i)oet,  and  one  whose  reputation  has  been  scaled  by  death,  and 
by  the  immutable  sentence  of  a  surviving  generation.  Yet  there  are  so 
few  of  his  contemporaries  to  whom  Mr.  Crabhe  bears  any  resemblance, 
that  we  can  scarcely  explain  our  opinion  of  his  merit,  without  comparing 
him  to  some  of  his  predecessors.  Tliere  is  one  set  of  writers,  indeed, 
from  whose  works  those  of  Mr.  Crabhe  might  receive  all  that  elucida¬ 
tion  which  results  from  contrast,  and  from  an  entire  opposition  in  all 
points  of  taste  and  opinion.  We  allude  now  to  the  Wordsworths,  and 
the  Southeys,  and  Coleridges,  and  all  that  ambitious  fraternity,  that, 
with  good  intentions  and  extraordinary  talents,  are  labouring  to  bring 
back  our  poetry  to  the  fantastical  oddity  and  puling  childishness  of 
Withers,  Quarles,  or  Mar\Tl.  These  gentlemen  write  a  great  deal 
about  rustic  life,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crabhe  ;  and  they  even  agree  with  him 
in  dwelling  much  on  its  discomforts ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  o[)po8ite 
than  the  view’s  they  take  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
execute  their  representation  of  them. 

*  Mr.  Crabhe  exhibits  the  common  people  of  England  pretty  much  as 
they  arc,  and  as  they  must  appear  to  every’  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  into  their  condition  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his 
sketches  in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  beautiful — by  selecting 
what  is  most  fit  for  description — by  grouping  them  into  such  forms  as 
must  catch  the  attention  or  awake  the  memory — and  by  scattering  over 
the  whole  such  traits  of  moral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and  of  deep  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  everj’onc  must  feel  to  be  natural,  and  own  to  be  powerful.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  new  school,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  ever  conde¬ 
scend  to  take  their  subjects  from  any  description  of  persons  at  all  known 
to  (he  common  inhabitants  of  the  world  ;  but  invent  for  themselves 
certain  whimsical  and  unheard-of  beings,  to  w’hom  they  impute  some 
fantastical  combination  of  feelings,  and  then  labour  to  excite  our  sym¬ 
pathy  for  them,  either  bv  placing  them  in  incredible  situations,  or  by 
some  strained  and  exaggerated  moralisation  of  a  vague  and  tragical 
descri|)tion.  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  short,  shows  us  something  which  wc  have 
all  seen,  or  may  see,  in  real  life  ;  and  draws  from  it  such  feelings  and 
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such  reflections  ns  every  Imnian  beings  must  acknowledg^e  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  truth,  and  vivid  and  picturcsijue 
beauty  of  bis  representations,  and  by  the  force  and  pathos  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  with  which  wt  feel  that  they  are  connected.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  his  associates,  on  the  other  hand,  introduce  us  to  beings  whose 
existence  was  not  j)reviously  sus])ected  by  the  acutest  observers  vi 
nature  ;  and  excite  an  interest  for  them — where  they  do  excite  anv 
interest — more  by  an  eloquent  and  refined  analysis  of  their  own  ca])ri- 
cious  feelings,  than  by  any  obvious  or  intelligible  ground  of  sympathy 
in  their  situation.* — Vol.  hi.  p.  5 — 7. 

We  need  say  nothing  further  to  commend  these  volumes  to 
our  readers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  an  equal  number 
containing  within  similar  compass  so  much  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  From  some  of  tlie  judgments  pronounced  we 
dissent;  from  some  of  the  view  s  broached  respecting  authors  and 
parties  we  widely  ditfer;  but  as  a  whole,  we  commend  the  pub¬ 
lication  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  informing  w  hich  our 
readers  can  possess. 


Art.  V.  I .  An  Examination  of  the  Principles  and  Tendencies  of  Dr.  Pusefs 
Sermon  on  the  Eucharist ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  friend,  lly  the 
Rev.  B.  Godwin,  D.D.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  82.  London ;  Jackson 
juul  W  id  ford. 

2.  A  complete  Vine  of  Pusrt/ismy  exhibiting  from  its  own  writings  its 
twrntg-iwo  tenets,  with  a  careful  refutation  of  each  tenet.  Also  an  ex~ 
posure  of  their  tendencies.  <Sr.  <Sr.  By  R.  Weaver.  8vo.  pp.  188. 
lA)ndon  ;  Jackson  and  Walford. 

If  w'c  were  members  of  the  church  of  England,  conscientiously 
such,  under  the  conviction  that  it  w  jvs  really  a  sound,  sincere, 
and  protesting  church  against  the  errors  of  Romanism,  and  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  w  e  confess  that  its  present  condition 
would  inevitably  force  upon  us,  one  of  two  inferences — cither 
that  its  constitution  cannot  preserve  the  supposed  protestantism 
of  the  nation,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a  protestant  establishment, 
it  has  become  a  nullity  ;  or  else  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  present  ministers  are  become  traitors  to  its  principles,  and 
are  insidiously  labouring  to  approximate  its  doctrines,  rites,  and 
discipline,  to  the  pattern  of  their  *  holy  mothcr,\w  itii  a  view  to 
their  idtimate  identification  with  that  standard  from  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  they  stood  *  far  as  the  poles  asunder,’ 
and  are  therefore  become  manifest  enemies  to  the  true  religion. 
If  an  honest  protestant  of  the  church  of  England  should  be  led, 
though  slow'lv  vet  surelv,  to  the  latter  of  these  conclusions,  w  e 
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do  not  see  how  he  can  avoid  the  first,  as  a  corollary,  naturally 
and  inevitably  attaching  to  it.  For  with  all  the  advantages  of 
royal  headship,  and  constitutional  legislation,  the  church  is  now 
proved  unable  to  preserve  its  protestant  character.  The  *  Great 
Fact’  here  stands  forth  confessed,  even  by  unquestionable  autho¬ 
rities,  that  the  clergy  are  far  gone  towards  Rome,  that  they  are 
employing  every  manoeuvre  to  carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
ami  that  for  ten  years  the  movement  has  been  unchecked,  and 
has  even  bid  defiance  to  every  opponent.  The  utter  imbecility 
of  the  constitutional  authorities  over  the  church,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  suspected  sympathy  and  gratification  in  the  movement, 
demonstrates  one  most  important  truth,  to  which  the  nation  is 
slowly  opening  its  eyes  and  ears,  but  which  it  will  surely  at 
last  learn — that  state-endowed,  and  state-ruled  churches,  not 
only  attbrd  no  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  are  themselves  the  greatest  source  of  peril  and  eor- 
rnptiou — the  most  formidable  impediment  which  that  gospel  has 
to  encounter.  It  was  a  pertinent  and  significant  question  put  by  no 
less  distinguished  a  person  than  Lord  Racon — ‘  JHiy  the  civil  state 
should  be  pur gedy  and  restored  by  good  andwholesome  laws y  providing 
remedieSy  as  time  breedeth  mischiefs ;  andy  contrariwiscy  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  timey  and  receive 
no  alteration  now  for  five  and  forty  yearSy  and  more  ?'  and  we 
may  now  add  a  couple  of  hundred  years  to  tliefive  and  forty,  and 
say — this  long  experience  has  not  only  failed  to  produce  any  defe¬ 
cation  of  the  church,  but  has  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  has 
become  a  mash  of  Romish  dregs. 

The  existence  of  what  is  denominated  the  national  religion, 
that  is,  its  external  form  and  character,  as  well  as  a  support  for 
its  ministers,  it  is  for  the  nation  itself  to  determine.  The  (piestion 
is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  public  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  The  officers  of  the  church  who  come  most  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people,  are  confessedly  no  longer  protestant.  The 
distinguishing  tenets  of  protestantism  arc  abandoned,  with  the 
utmost  audacity.  All  the  fundamental  principles  of  popery  arc 
openly  advocated,  and  in  high  places.  The  heads  of  tlui  church 
hmk  on  in  silent  apathy,  or  smiling  aecjuicsccncc ;  the  sovereign 
majesty,  '  who  alone  hath  supreme  authority  in  controversies 
ecclesiastical  within  this  realm,’  is  mute ;  the  legislature  and  the 
ftovernment,  who  originate  all  laws  for  the  regulation  of  church 
and  state,  virtually  say  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  they  will 
not  needlessly  take  a  serpent  by  the  tail ; — and  so  the  whole 
matter  is  left,  daily  growing  worse,  or,  perhaps,  if  we  could 
foresee  its  issues,  we  might  say,  growing  better ;  for  it  may  be 
thus,  that  church  and  state  will  most  effectually  and  most 
‘Speedily  work  out  that  divorce  which  woidd  undoubtedly  tend  to 
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promote  the  domestic  peace,  order,  and  morality  of  the  parties 
wliosc  union  has  proved  as  disastrous  in  its  results,  as  it  >vas 
illicit  in  its  formation,  beeause  contrarv^  to  the  laws  of  the  church’s 
divine  Founder.  We  say  the  entire  (piestion  is  now  happily  and 
fairly  placed  before  the  nation,  (and  by  the  nation,  not  by  the 
church,  uot  by  the  legal  head  of  the  church,  not  by  the  parliament 
or  government,  must  it,  and  will  it,  be  settled) — whether  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  establishment  answers  its  only  plausible  purpose — 
the  security,  purity,  and  universal  dissemination  of  the  prutestant 
religion — that  is,  the  religion  of  the  bible  only? 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  established  religion,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  arc  placed,  or  have  j)laeed 
themselves,  are  both  thrusting  this  question  upon  public  inves¬ 
tigation.  Tlic  solemn  inquisition  is  commencing,  and  com- 
incucing  under  such  circumstances  Jis  augur  well  for  the  cause 
of  the  gospel.  Let  us  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
principal  points  of  agreement  and  of  dillcrencc  between  these 
two  established  forms  of  the  protestant  religion.  They  are  both 
compelling  the  nation  to  inquire  whether  an  establishment  an¬ 
swers  its  alleged  purpose  or  not ;  and  consequently  whether  any 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  the  civil  power  is  a  good  or  an 
evil,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  success  of  true  religion  among  the 
people  ? 

Let  it  be  first  observed,  that  the  two  establishments  arc  forc¬ 
ing  the  question  into  notice  in  ditlerent  ways.  In  Scotland  it 
is  the  revival  of  spiritual  religion  within  the  established  church, 
which  has  caused  both  its  clergy  and  its  laitv  to  feel  the  irk- 
somcncss  of  state-legislation — na}’^,  even  the  incompatibility  ot 
that  legislation  w  ith  what  they  understand  by  the  headship  of 
Christ  over  his  own  spiritual  body  :  in  England  the  ease  is  the 
reverse.  It  is  the  corruption  of  the  church  w  ithin  itself — the  de¬ 
viation  of  its  ministers  from  what  the  people  have  understcMxl  to 
be  its  doctrines,  and  the  attempts  of  those  ministers  to  pervert 
their  establishments  to  purposes  altogether  adverse  to  the  reasons 
of  its  foundation,  w  hich  is  constraining  the  people  to  inquire — 
of  what  use  is  our  establishment,  if  all  our  law  s  and  all  our  pay¬ 
ments  cannot  prescr\’e  in  the  land  the  pure  religion  which  our 
forefathers  thought  they  had  bequeathed  to  us,  when  they  re¬ 
formed  themselves  from  poperv' — and  established,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined,  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  as  the  religion  of  our  church  ^ 
It  is  a  singuhar  coincidence  that  the  question  shoidd  thus  be 
w  orked  at  both  ends.  If  the  ‘  Great  Fact’  of  the  English  church 
becoming  comq)t,  and  thereby  making  it  a  grave  question 
whether  the  establishment  had  not  better  be  abolished,  had  stood 
alone — the  advocates  of  the  theory  might  have  said  that  the  case 
was  not  a  fair  one,  because  it  might  so  have  happened  that  in- 
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stead  of  the  prowtli  of  Piiseyism,  there  miglit  have  risen  in  its 
place  an  equally  rapid  and  extensive  growth  of  evanj^elical  prin¬ 
ciple — and  that  this  would  have  worked  well  in  proof  of  the 
utility  of  establishments  of  true  Christianity,  and  so  they  mij^ht 
have  parried  the  particular  case  of  Puseyisin  as  a  mere  aecideut, 
and  no  "cnuinc  fruit  of  an  established  church.  ]hit  such  a  mode 
of  parrying  the  testimony  of  the  ‘Great  FaeV  hs  most  clicctu  ally 
and  happily  superseded  by  another  ‘  Great  Fact,^  which  it  spe¬ 
cially  behoves  the  admirers  of  establish  men  ts  to  consider — it  is 
that  the  corresponding  growth  of  evangelism  in  an  established 
church  equally  tends  to  show  its  inutility,  though  in  a  difterent 
way — because  it  proves  that  the  very  increase  of  real  religion 
tends  to  make  the  trammels  of  the  state  incompatible  with  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  the  piety  which  in  the  first  instance  other 
causes  had  cherished.  In  Scotland  the  love  of  Christian  liberty 
among  ministers  and  people  has  outgrown  the  stature  prescribed 
hythe  establishment,  and  the  sons  of  freedom  have  nobly  disdained 
to  be  held  in  bondage  even  at  the  high  bidding  of  their  masters ; 
and  so  the  uselessness  of  establishments  has  been  proved  by 
the  injuries  they  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  imposing  on  it  a  strait-waistcoat.  In  England  the 
uselessness,  and  something  more,  is  proved  by  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  counteraction  of  sound  protestant  doctrine,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  those  popish  predilections  to  which  the  established  clergy  have 
yielded.  Try  an  establishment  by  its  tendency  to  accomplish 
or  defeat  its  own  end,  and  you  sec  in  England  popery  turning 
protestantism  out  of  doors.  Try  an  establishment  by  its  ten¬ 
dency  cither  to  promote  or  to  check  spiritual  religion — and  you 
sec  it  in  Scotland  compelling  all  that  is  vital  in  Christianity  to 
fly  oft' as  from  a  centre  of  intense  repulsion.  If  the  clergy  be¬ 
come  too  bad  under  an  establishment,  they  teach  us  its  mischiefs 
— as  here :  if  they  become  too  goody  they  cannot  bear  it,  Jis  in 
the  north.  Ijet  the  clergy  outgrow  the  genius  of  their  establish¬ 
ments,  as  in  Scotland,  and  they  repudiate  its  authority  ;  let  them 
degenerate  under  its  influence,  as  in  England,  and  both  clergy 
and  establishment  will  be  repudiated  together  by  the  people. 
Experience,  therefore,  shows,  at  the  present  moment,  that  our  es- 
blishment  cannot  prevent  its  clergy  from  degenerating  so  far  as 
to  turn  that  which  was  mejint  for  a  blessing  into  a  curse ;  while 
the  other  establishment  shows  that  if  circumstances  favour  the 
growth  of  piety,  then  that  very  piety  will  in  the  end  generate 
such  a  deference  to  the  ‘crown  rights  of  the  lledeemcr,^  Jis  shall 
expel  the  civil  magistrate  from  his  throne  in  the  church-courts, 
and  so  npset  the  theory  of  an  establishment.  In  both  cases  the 
^  Great  Fact’  tends  to  the  same  issue,  and  it  is  n  most  instructive 
ene  at  the  present  moment — the  inexpediency  of  establishments 
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altogether;  and  the  high  probability — we  had  almost  said,  cer^ 
taintyt  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  would,  by  this  time,  have 
been  in  a  far  better  state  without  them ;  and  the  growing  pro-^ 
bability,  that  God  in  his  providence  is  about  to  make  them  dis¬ 
solve  and  vanish  away  under  the  hands  of  their  supporters.  It 
is  demonstrated  that  they  suit  only  a  state  of  somnolency  or  in- 
indifterence  to  all  religion — a  state  of  spiritual  torpor  and  death — 
M'hen  the  people  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  the  subject,  but  leave 
the  whole  matter,  with  the  careless  acquiescence  of  good  slaves, 
to  the  arbitration  of  their  masters — the  court  and  aristocracy, 
lint  let  the  establishment  glaringly  attempt  to  defeat  or  reverse 
the  idea  which  it  has  all  along  held  before  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
and  it  will  set  the  nation  upon  iiupiiring  into  its  utility  or  its 
injuriousness.  On  the  other  hand  let  it  be  so  well  constructed, 
so  simple  and  inoffensive  an  establishment,  that  it  shall  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  true  and  spiritual  religion,  but  rather  to  a 
considerable  degree  stimulate  it,  and  give  scope  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  its  vitality,  and  then  that  vitality,  like  the  chrysalis, 
shall  burst  its  dry  shell,  and  show  to  the  world,  jis  the  free 
church  is  now  showing,  that  evangelical  religion  can  not  ouW 
subsist  in  a  nation  without  state  connexion,  but  as  the  Scotch 
themselves  are  protesting,  better  without  it  than  with  it.  Here 
too  then,  the  inutility  of  an  establishment  is  proved  by  experi¬ 
ence. 

Although  the  results  of  the  two  ‘  Great  Facts’  in  England  and 
Scotland  arc  thus  substantially  identified;  yet  there  is  one  material 
point  of  difference  which  ought  to  be  noticed.  The  facts  throw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  j)iety  respectively.  In  England  the  traitorous  and 
])urjured  clergy  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  establishment,  if 
they  might  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  sacrifice  the  accre¬ 
dited  protestantism  of  the  nation  to  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy. 
They  would  consent  to  become  independent  of  the  state ;  nay, 
they  liavc  even  claimed  to  be  so,  but  it  is  with  the  view  of 
making  the  church  supreme  over  tlie  state.  Here  is  eminently 
conspicuous  the  peril  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation  which 
has  always  been  threatened  by  the  ambition  of  an  established 
church.  It  is  never  contented  till  it  subjugates  the  throne  and  the 
civil  state  to  its  own  ends.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
than  sacrifice  their  religious  principles,  the  spiritual  principles 
of  their  ])resl)yterian  church,  they  have  sacrificed  their  establish¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  thev  were  informed  that  their  status,  as  an 
established  clergy,  depended  upon  their  forfeiting  what  they 
held  to  be  the  religious  princi])les  of  their  church,  they  nobly 
said.  Let  the  establisliment  m) — and  let  us  hold  fast  bv  our 
church.  Our  piety,  and  the  religious  freedom  of  our  people. 
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nre  more  precious  than  our  stipends  and  our  manses.  It  is  only 
casting:  ourselves  oft'  the  rotten  raft  of  the  establishment,  and 
landing  upon  the  rock  of  the  Divine  promise.  We  do  but  give 
up  man  for  God — sense  for  faith ;  the  exchange  may  be  new  to 
us,  it  may  test  us,  but,  in  the  strength  of  God,  we  will  try  it.* 
This  resolution  was  worthy  of  men  w  ho  emulated  the  piety  and 
devotedness  of  presbyterian  confessors  and  martyrs.  It  was  a 
step  that  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  the  Divine  benediction. 
It  was  a  step  powerfully  caleulated  to  awaken  and  command  the 
admiration  and  homage  of  all  that  is  pure,  and  generous,  and 
pious  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  men  through  every  province  of 
the  Redeemer’s  empire. — But  look  at  the  contrast  presented  by 
Piisevism — look  at  the  baseness  that  takes  protestant  endow^- 
ments  while  doing  popish  drudgery ! — look  at  the  Jesuitical  cnift 
which  is  hypocritically  pretending  to  re-set  the  broken  limb  of 
the  Reformation ! — look  at  servants  w  ho  are  receiving  pay  to 
sell  their  master  !  Look  at  the  evangelical  piety  w  hich  is 
dwindling  into  maudlin  mummery,  gospel  truth  that  is  giving 
place  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  w  orld ;  fit  the  messengers 
who  should  bring  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy/  contending  for 
white  or  black  dresses,  genuflections  and  wax  candles ;  look  at 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ready  to  tear  oft’  one  another’s  ca¬ 
nonicals,  and  cat  one  another  up,  in  their  strife  after  apostolical 
succession,  sacramental  grace,  and  priestly  cfticacy.  Look  at 
England  with  its  masses  ignorant  as  heathens,  and  overrun  w  itii 
infidelity,  while  its  established  teachers  arc  trusting  to  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  potency  of  confirmation,  the 
mystery  of  consubstantiation  or  transubstantiation  to  save  the 
poor  souls  that  never  heard  a  gospel  sermon,  and  arc  now^  less 
likely  than  ever  to  do  so  !  Look  at  the  men  who  arc  sworn  to 
the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  sole  rule  of  their  protestant  religion, 
multiplying  crucifixes  and  postures,  enforcing  saints’  days  and 
vigils,  recommending  confessionals  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
while  the  people  perish  for  lack,  not  of  the  mass,  but  of  that 
bread  that  came  dow  n  from  heaven — not  for  the  water  of  bap¬ 
tism,  but  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  (ftirist  upon  their 
consciences. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  observed  in  the  contrast 
between  our  tw'o  establishments.  The  one  that  has  suffered 
disruption  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  best — the  least  corrupt — 
the  least  under  worldly  and  state  influence — the  one  that  has 
always  had  the  largest  measure  of  evangelical  leaven  within  it— 
the  one  tliat  has  uniformly  possessed  most  of  the  respect  and 
affection  of  its  people— consequently  the  one  that  has  done  most 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  been  least  liable  to  be  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  inroads  of  dissenters  of  any  class.  It  has  always 
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Uccn  incomparably  more  cfTicient  in  diffusing  Christian  know- 
Icd^e.  Its  clergy  have  not  indeeil  felt  the  intiiienee  of  tliesaine 
worldly  lun'  of  jrreat  prizes,  hut  it  has  seeured  to  them  all  a 
dt'cent  conn>etency  ;  and  they  have  been  >astly  more  fn*e  ami 
inde|>cndent  in  tlicir  pastoral  relation — far  less  liable  to  annov- 
anet*  either  from  parishioners  or  spiritual  authorities,  'fheir 
jH'rsonal  condition,  therefore,  has  been,  as  a  whole,  jrreatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  their  e})iscopalian  brethren.  So  that  the  reasons 
and  feelings  of  attachment  to  it  may  fairly  he  supposed  to  have 
iH'cn  as  .strong  as  it  is  possible  for  good  men  to  feel  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  they  espouse.  And  we  cannot  withhold  our  opinion,  formed 
after  an  intimate  acquaintance  ^ith  the  subject  for  many  years, 
that  their  establishment  was  reallv  as  good  as  anv  human  svs- 
tern  worked  by  imj)erfect  creatures,  can  be  expected  to  l)e. 
AVhereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  establishment  is  as  cor¬ 
rupt,  as  wicked,  as  worldly,  as  tyrannical,  and  anti-christian, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  as  it  is  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical 
svstem  to  be,  that  is  not  absolutelv  Romish.  Yet  what  a  con- 
trast  is  presented  in  the  conduct  of  the  good  men,  the  evange¬ 
lical  section  ])ertaining  to  both.  The  one  pai’ty  tinding  their 
principles  endangered  by  their  continuance  in  the  establishment, 
foiNake  it,  and  so  preserve  the  influence  of  their  evangelical  doc¬ 
trine  unimpaired,  nay,  invigorated  in  the  land;  the  other  party 

are  c(»ntent  to  be  overborne  bv  Romish  erroi*s  rather  than 
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give  up  tlieir  establishment — are  content  to  see  evangelical 
pic‘ty  trodden  under  foot,  and  step  by  step  rooted  o\it,  rather 
than  abandon  tlieir  state-support;  yea,  would  remain  to  he 
stung  to  death  bv  the  hornets  of  Rusevism,  and  till  their  adhc- 
rents  dwindle  away  to  utter  insignificance,  rather  than  cease  to 
be  establisbed  clergymen,  and  take  their  rank  among  the  evan¬ 
gelical  but  despised  sectaries.  AVhen  shall  we  behohl  such  a 
number  of  English  clergy,  not  to  say  unequal  proportion  of  the 
entire  body,  making  such  a  stand,  such  a  costly  sacrifice,  tor 
the  purity  of  the  gospel  church  ?  Although  there  cannot  he  a 
(piestion,  that  the  reasons  which  should  induce  it  in  the  ca.se  of 
England,  arc  a  thousand  to  one  both  more  and  stronger  than 
those  that  have  caused  the  secession  in  Scotland.  Rut  then' 
are  no  such  signs  of  life,  of  sterling  principle,  of  heroism,  of 
union,  of  determination  to  be  free,  among  our  evangelical 
elergv.  The  very  svstem  in  which  they  have  been  brought  iqi, 
and  to  which  they  are  as  habituated  as  to  their  mother  tongue, 
has  (pienehed  their  manly  feelings  and  emasculated  their  pu'l}’* 
^  iewed  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  reference  to  the  enterprising, 
aggressive,  and  extending  genius  of  Christianity,  it  has  beeonie 
a  |HK)r,  pilling,  disappointed,  sjiiritles.s,  powerless  thing.  If 
helped  to  put  Ruseyisni  where  it  now  is,  and  if  is  frighteneil 
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out  of  its  wits  lost  Puseyism  should  put  it  out  of  the  church, —or 
what  is  the  same  thiujr,  make,  the  church  tiK>  hot  for  it.  But  a 
few  more  years  of  tory  administration  in  church  ami  staitc,  aided 
bv  Oxford  thcolo^',  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  fear  for  evau- 
»:i'lism  in  the  chuix'h  of  Eujxlaud,  because  then'  will  be  none  to 
fear  for.  The  bolder,  which  is  the  smaller  class,  will  forsake  it 
silently,  one  by  one,  or  be  harrassed  out  by  such  bishops  as 
tliose  of  Exeter;  the  older  and  sleeker,  which  an'  the  larger 
class  of  evangelicals,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  preach  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  their  ])arishes,  keep  at  home,  live  in  brotherly-love 
with  the  Puseyites  who  curse  them,  and  tinally  die  not  at  the 
stake,  but  in  their  nests;  while  all  the  younger  branches  will  go 
over  to  the  new  school,  and  come  out  fnll-growii  Puseyites. 
This  melting  away  of  the  evangelical  party  of  the  church  of 
Kngland  has  long  since  eommenced,  is  now  visible  to  the 
nation,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  will  be  completed,  \inless 
some  new'  and  unforseeu  change  should  take  place.  But  as 
things  now  are,  the  cause  of  evangelism  in  the  English  ehnreh 
is  utterly  hopeless.  Its  permauenee  cannot  he  antieipatt'd,  we 
should  think,  even  by  its  most  sauguiue  friends.  It  is  already 
in  extremis  under  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  Inhere  was  a  time  when 
its  advocates  might  have  (lone  much  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
the  evangelization  of  the  land;  but  its  leaders  were  impeded  by 
their  ju*mour,  and  they  possessed  not  courage  enough  to  east  it 
aside.  They  thought  to  reform  the  church  from  within;  hut 
now  the  church  from  within  is  reforming  them  with  a  ven¬ 
geance;  and  the  cause  of  evangelism  has  fallen  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  into  the  hands  of  the  despised  dissenters  and  \\'esleyans. 
They  are  the  only  parties  remaining  that  can  wage  the  war 
with  popery  and  Canterbury  ism  on  the  broad  arena  of  the 
nation.  The  sympathies  of  the  people,  even  of  the  ehnreh,  are 
w  ith  them.  They  are  every  w  here  (*ontending  for  Me  article  of  a 
standififf  or  fatting  churchy  ciliciently,  and  successfully.  England 
has  not  yet  turned  traitor  to  the  glorious  cause  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  whatever  mav  be  the  case  with  the  elergv,  the  aristoeraev, 
and  the  universities.  And  whatever  the  court,  the  government, 
or  the  church  may  be,  w  ith  the  entire  bench  of  bishops,  if  they 
please,  at  its  head,  the  people  will  he  protestant,  and  they  will 
be  more  protestant  than  they  have  been,  even  though  they 
must  forsake  their  churches  and  go  to  chapels  and  meeting¬ 
houses  to  find  it.  The  evangelical  clergy  may  still  continue  to 
think  more  of  their  establishment  than  of  the  gospel ;  more  of 
their  forms  and  cermnonies  than  of  the  salvation  of  perishing 
sinners;  but  their  people  will  think  less,  'fhe  passive  tame¬ 
ness  with  which  they  have  witnessed  the  wide-sprtmd  plague 
that  is  ruining  the  souls  of  the  people,  will  ere  long  receive  its 
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rewjinl.  VA\  shall  not  have  a  sou  left  to  stand  before  the  liord. 
Hut  the  Lord  will  have  his  witnesses  throughout  the  laud.  The 
signs  of  increasing  euterprize,  energy,  devoted  ness,  and  union 
in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  arc  bursting  forth  among  all  the  evan¬ 
gelical  bodies  of  dissenters.  Thus  though  in  the  churcli  ‘  it  is 
dying  and  making  no  sign,’  it  is  advancing  to  manhood  else- 
wherc;  and  England,  the  first  among  the  nations  to  lift 
up  a  standard  for  beleaguered  truth  and  gospel  liberty  at  the 
reformation,  is  not  yet  prepared  to  see  that  standard  lowered. 
It  may  pass,  and  probably  will  pass,  from  the  established  church 
into  the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  who  have  always  rallied  the  most 
closely  round  it ;  but  if  it  docs,  the  people  of  England,  we  yi‘t 
believe,  will  follow  it. 

As  to  Scotland  and  the  secession  from  the  establishment,  the 
protestjintism  of  England  will  reap  no  inconsiderable  advantage 
from  the  ‘  (Jreat  Fjvct,’  and  the  many  little  facts  it  draws  w  ith  it 
— for  facts,  like  errors,  go  in  clusters.  The  deputations  of  the 
Scottish  ministers  to  the  south  w  ill  do  more  good,  and  in  more 
ways,  than  we  have  space  to  explain.  Truth  is  contagious,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  comes  with  the  air  of  freshness,  ami  force  of 
noveltv  to  the  mind.  The  Scottish  ministers  are,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  experiencing  the  power  and  intlueucc  of  some, 
yea,  of  many  truths  and  principles  w  hich  are  so  old,  and  familiar, 
and  well  established  among  dissenters,  that  they  had  almost  be¬ 
come  effete.  The  Scotch  gnisp  them  w  ith  the  energy  of  mental 
youth,  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  for  their  life ;  and  these 
principles,  though  nothing  new'  to  English  dissenters,  are 
advocated  with  a  heartiness,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose 
which  is  literally  thrilling  through  the  nonconforming  commu¬ 
nities,  and  etfi'ctiug  a  resurrection  of  their  love  of  religious  li¬ 
berty.  The  frce-church  peojde  and  ministers  have  vaulted  over 
an  abyss  horrific  to  all  establishment  peojde:  but  the  case  with 
w  hich  they  have  done  it — the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  movc- 
lucnt — the  safety,  liberty,  and  success  which  they  have  ex})cri- 
euced  since  they  quitted  the  enchanted  ground,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  recommendation  of  voluntaryism — cannot  fail  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  establishment  advocates,  must  inevitably  make 
their  affections  sicken,  and  their  fears  rise  high.  AVho  would 
undertake  in  181 1  to  lecture  at  the  Hanover  Sejuare  rooms  uj>ou 
the  advantages,  &c.  of  established  ehurchesV  \\c  should  like 
to  see  the  man,  w  ho,  braving  the  misfortunes  of  the  cause  since 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Chalmers  and  a  M’Xcill,  would  now 
muster  heroism  enough,  nay  hardidood  enough,  w  e  had  almost  said 
effr(»ntery  enough,  to  summon  an  audience  in  Loudon  to  hear  a  de¬ 
fence  of  establishments  of  Christianity  !  It  is  well  indeed  that  the 
deput.ations,  establishment  men  as  they  may  still  be  in  theory,  re- 
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not  be  aware,  is  a  sort  of  sublimated  absurdity,  desij^ned  to  be  a 
substitute  for  trausubstaiitiatiou,  signifies  the  co-cxisteuce  of 
the  real  body  and  blood  and  divinity  of  Christ  with  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  eucharist.  Transubstantiation  affirms  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  miracnlously  changed  in  consecration  from 
their  apparent  elements  into  the  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of 
Christ.  Consubstantiation  affirms  that  bread  and  wine  reiiiaiii, 
but  the  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of  Christ  are  really  added  to 
them.  There  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two  definitions.  Tlic 
‘  tremendous  mystery’  which  the  priestly  conjurors  pretend,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  ignorant  and  bind  the  superstitious,  is 
identical  in  both  cases.  Dr.  Godwin  has  treated  the  entire 
subject  with  great  ability,  and  has  clearly  vindicated  the  sacred 
text  from  any  such  imputation  as  either  doctrine  would  involve. 
The  usual  arguments  are  distinctly  stated  and  brought  within  a 
small  compass.  There  is  only  one  omission  which  we  have 
noticed  ;  it  is,  however,  important.  The  use  of  the  substantive 
verb — h — for  represetits,  resembles,  or  other  like  verb,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  bv  the  absence  of  such  a  verb  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  time.  The  constant  use  of  is  when  we  should  use  some 
verb  expressing  resemblance,  of  which  we  have  many,  shews 
that  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity  to  adhere  to  the  literal  sense 
of  is,  in  the  institution  of  the  supper.  Everything  else  agreeing 
with  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  elements,  there  can  be  no 
force  in  tlie  argument  of  Dr.  Pusey,  that  reverence  for  the  w  ords 
of  (^hrist  recpiires  us  to  understand — this  is  my  body,  literally. 
The  Doctor  knows  well  enough  that  the  idiom  as  w  ell  as  the 
resources  of  the  language  led  constantly  to  the  use  of  is  for  the 
idea  of  represents,  stands  fur,  resembles.  The  fact  has  been  often 
enough  pointed  out  in  the  controversy.  Dr.  Godwin  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  protestant  truth.  His  letters 
arc  well  adapted  to  circulation,  not  only  where  Puseyism  has 
made  impression,  hut  where  it  has  not,  to  fortify  the  mind 
against  its  assaults.  Few'  who  had  read  these  letters  carefully 
would  he  inveigled  by  the  childish  absurdities  of  Puscy  to  look 
tavourably  upon  consubstantiation  or  transubstantiation.  c 
abstain  from  citation,  because  we  really  have  not  room  for  it ; 
and  a  specimen  of  a  continuous  argument  is  like  shewing  a 
brick  for  a  house.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  state  our  opinion, 
upon  our  critical  responsibility,  that  the  work  is  botli  wi‘ll 
w  ritten  and  ably  argued.  AVe  cordially  wish  it  an  extensive 
circidation. 

Mr.  AV  caver’s  volume,  which  is  of  moderate  size  and  price, 
takes  up  the  whole  system  of  the  Tractarians,  distinctly  states 
their  anti-protestant  notions,  and  concisely  exposes  and  r(‘lutcs 
them.  It  does  so  with  admirable  calmness,  clearness,  and  force. 
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Tliosc  who  wish  to  sec  a  complete  view'  of  Puseyism,  and  a 
concise  answer  to  its  heresies,  cannot  do  better  than  procure 
this  volnnic.  Multitudes  yet  have  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  nostrums,  and  few  would  even  attempt  the  task  of  reading 
through  the  tracts.  To  such,  this  volume  w’ill  impart  all  tlie 
information  they  need.  We  liave  seen  nothing  ecpial  to  it  for 
general  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  vestry  library,  and 
in  the  liaud  of  all  our  Sunday-school  teachers  and  young  people. 
It  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all.  Other  works  abound 
which  arc  more  learned,  elaborate,  and  argumentative.  But 
this  is  in  all  respects  adequate  for  popujar  use,  and  wdll,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  found  cmincntlv  useful  to  those  whose  leisure 
allows  little  time  for  reading,  but  yet  w  ho  ought  to  be  informed 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Weaver  deserves  well  of  the  public  for 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  give  a  fair  and  unobjectionable  view 
of  Puseyism,  and  to  supply  a  rational  and  serij)tnral  refutation. 
AVe  abstain  from  quotation  for  the  reason  already  given.  'J'he 
length  of  our  article  precludes  it.  Let  our  strong  reeoininend- 
atioii  suilicc. 


Art.  V’l.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Voiita(je,  tuyither  teiih 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  Appendu\  and  Index.  Ordered  tnj  the 
House  of  Commons  to  he  printed^  \  [th  August, 

VVdc  State  and  Prospects  of  Penny  Postage,  as  dive/oped  in  the  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Postage  Committee.  By  Howland  Hill.  C,  Knight 
and  Co.  1844. 


It  is  with  considerable  gratifieatioii  we  reilect  that  w’e  were 
among  the  very  first  to  urge  upon  the  public  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Ililfs  plan  for  post-oflicc  reform.  AA"c  were  among 
its  earliest  and  w  armest  advocates ,  and  by  direeliug  the  attention 
ot  the  infiuciitial  body  we  address,  contributed,  we  trust,  to 
arouse  the  strong  spirit  among  the  people  w  hich  compelled  its 
enactment  by  the  legislature.*  AVe  then  confidently  antici¬ 
pated  the  religious,  moral,  scientific,  literary,  and  social  benefits 
that  would  follow  from  a  cheap,  frequent,  and  rapid  post ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  already  tried,  our  anticipations 
liavc  been  completely  realized.  The  progressive  increase  of  the 
number  of  letters  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year,  has  almost  resembled  in  regularity  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  tidal  laws.  It  shows,  what  any  unprejudiced  and 
attentive  observer  of  man  must  have  known,  the  depth,  extent. 


*  St*c  ‘  Eclectic  Review*  for  Julv,  Art.  viii. 
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and  force  of  the  desire  for  social  communication.  It  shows, 
that  whether  the  immediate  subject  be  the  post-ofHce,  the  rail¬ 
way,  the  steamboat,  or  commerce,  the  principle  is  the  same; 
and  that  man  is  only  prevented  from  an  almost  indefinite  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  conimunication  with  his  fellow-man,  by  the 
restrictive  and  absurd  laws  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations  and  individuals,  but  which,  happily,  a 
true  philosophy  luis  arisen  to  expose. 

Our  readers  arc  well  aw  are  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hill  w  as,  in 
principle  at  least,  adopted  by  the  ministers,  (one  of  the  useful 
mcjisurcs  for  which  the  people  are  indebted  to  the  late  M  hig  govern¬ 
ment,)  and  that  the  intelligent  inventor  w\as  appointed  by  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr.  Baring,  to  superintend  its  execution.  The  Treasury 
minute  of  September  14,  1839,  states  that,  ^  ^ly  Lords  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Row  land  Hill  in 
making  the  necessju’y  alterations  for  the  penny  postage.^  And 
^Ir.  Baring,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  tells  ^Ir.  Hill, — 

‘  With  respect  to  the  position  in  which  you  will  be  placed,*  I  would 
explain,  that  you  will  be  attached  to  the  Treasury  and  considered  as 
connected  with  that  department,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  post-office.  You  wall  have  access  to  the  post-office,  and 
every  facility  given  you  of  impiiiy’,  both  previously  to  the  arrangements 

being  settled  and  during  their  working . With  respect  to 

the  money  arrangements,  I  understand  the  employment  to  he  secured 
for  two  years  certain,  at  the  rate  of  £1500  per  annum  ;  I  shall  also  add 
that  the  enq)loyment  is  considered  as  tem])orar)',  and  not  to  give  a  claim 
to  continued  employment  in  office  at  the  termination  of  these  two  years. 
Having  put  duly  upon  paper  a  memorandum  of  our  conversation,  1 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  satisfaction  that  the  Treasury 
are  to  have  the  benefit  of  vour  assistance  in  the  labour  which  the  leijis- 
lature  has  imposed  upon  us;  and  my  conviction,  that  you  will  find  from 
myself  and  the  Board,  that  confidence  and  cordiality  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  well  working  of  the  proposed  idterations.* 

ITiider  this  arrangement  Mr.  Hill  eontinued  two  years  in 
office,  and  on  the  1st  September,  1841,  !Mr.  Baring  again  ad¬ 
dressed  him : — 

*  As  it  may  be  satisfactory’  to  you  to  have  in  writing  the  position  in 
which  1  consider  you  at  present  to  stand,  I  propose  to  put  on  paper  my 
views,  in  order  that  you  may  use  it  for  the  information  of  my  successor. 
1  wish  therefore  to  state,  that  some  time  ago  1  informed  you  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  post-office  business,  that  1  thought  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  continue  your  sendees  beyond  the  two  years  originally  settled; 
that  I  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  any  engagement  beyond  one 
year,  but  that  you  might  consider,  that  for  one  year  from  the  expiration 

*  Mr.  Barinp  to  Mv.  Hill,  I  Ith  September,  lS5Ib 
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of  the  former  two  years,  your  ser\’iccs  were  on  the  same  con¬ 

ditions  as  before.  I  think  it  but  justice  to  you  not  to  eoncliide  this 
letter  without  expressing  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  unwearied  and  zealous 
assistance  which  you  have  given  me  in  the  carrying  on  the  post-office  busi¬ 
ness,  I  feel  satisfied,  that  without  that  assistance  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  the  Treasury  to  have  given  any  proper  consideration 
to  the  arrangements  neccssar\'  for  the  putting  the  scheme  into  etfeet, 
and  I  am  happy  in  having  to  record  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  business  of  your  office.  You  will 
make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter  by  showing  it  to  my  successor.* 

The  event  here  contcni plated  by  tlie  cluinccllor  of  the  cx- 
cliccpier,  soon  arrived.  The  efforts  of  united  monopolists, 
eoui)led  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  ])coplc  at  many  sins  of 
omission  in  the  AVhigs,  gave  Mr.  Haring  ‘  a  successor and  that 
successor  took  the  opportunity  of  dismissing  tlie  useful  public 
functionary  from  the  place  he  was  holding  with  so  much  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  people,  whose  representative  he  emphatically 
was. 

‘  Feeling,*  says  Mr.  Goulburn,*  *  tliat  the  time  is  arrived  at  which 
your  further  assistance  may  safely  be  dispensed  with,  I  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  apprising  you  that  /  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  make  any 
further  extension  of  the  j)criod  of  your  engagement,  heyond  the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  making  this  communi¬ 
cation,  1  gladly  avipl  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense 
of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which,  during  my  tenure  of  office,  you  have 
discharged  the  several  duties  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  com¬ 
mitted  to  you.’ 

^Ir.  Hill  then  firmly  but  respectfully  represented  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  cxchctpicr,  that  ^  he  had  Ik  cii  expressly  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Treasury  to  assist  in  making  the  necessary  alte¬ 
rations  for  the  penny  postage and  that  ‘amongst  those  neces¬ 
sary  alterations,  there  were  several  which  remained  to  be 
effected,  and  the  w  ant  of  which  greatly  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  the  plan  as  regards  its  general  utility,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  its  fiscal  results.^’t 

^Ir.  Hill  then  details  at  great  length  in  a  schedide  to  his  letter 
the  various  rccpiisitcs  yet  wanting  to  the  due  completion  of  his 
plan,  and  is  driven  in  self-justification  to  the  exposure  of  the 
causes  of  their  delay  and  frustration,  which  ainj)ly  ])rove  the 
necessity  of  hut  lynx-eyed  superiutendance  and  honest  devotion 
to  the  execution  of  the  plan  ! 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  all  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
any  aid  from  me,  that  the  plan  being  thus  far  in  operation,  its  comple¬ 
tion  may  siifely  be  left  to  the  post-office  authorities.  Of  course  this  is  a 

t  July  2!»th,  18 11?. 
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]K)int  on  which  I  touch  with  reluctance,  since  I  am  unwillin<;  to  s])eak  on 
the  subject  of  my  own  ability,  and  yet  more  averse  to  (juestion  the  claims 
of  others ;  still  there  are  facts  so  uiuiuestionable  and  so  important,  that 
in  my  present  peculiar  circumstances,  1  must  not  hesitate  to  refer  to 
them.  In  the  lirst  place  then,  it  is  well  known  that  from  the  heu^inninj; 
the  plan  has  exi)crienccd  no  favour  from  the  post-office  ;  that  it  was  forced 
on  that  department  after  a  most  determined  opposition,  accompanied  hy 
many  positive  and  reiterated  statements,  of  which  not  a  few  are  already 
j)roved  to  he  erroneous ;  and  hy  condemnation  of  the  measure  so  t)ul)lii*lv 
and  so  emphatically  uttered,  that  its  success  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
tiiinj^s  he  otherwise  thim  displeasin'^  to  those  hy  whom  they  were  })ro- 
nounced.  I  had  hoped  that  this  lamentable  feeling  of  hostility  woulil 
hv  this  time  have  died  away.  I  assure  you  that  it  has  been  my  anxious 
desire  to  remove  it,  and  that  I  have  striven  to  do  so  hy  all  means  of  con¬ 
ciliation  consistent  with  the  discharge  of  the  diity  with  which  1  have 
been  entrusted.  Nevertheless,  that  unfortunately  it  still  continues  un¬ 
abated,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  I  think  must 
have  attracted  your  attention,  since  you  have  seen  it  evinced  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  my  olfer  of  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  a  cheaper  system 
of  registration,  which  was  considered  by  the  ])ost-oflice  as  presenting 
insurmountahle  ditliculties ;  and  further  by  the  obstacles  recently  raised 
to  my  even  making  the  empiiries  necessary  to  the  economical  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  improvement ;  empiiries,  too,  which  1  was  not  only  em¬ 
powered  to  make  by  the  general  authority  conveyed  in  the  minute  of  my 
appointment,  hut  which  has  been  sanctioned  hy  the  Treasury  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  instance.  Again,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  various  improve¬ 
ments  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  urge,  has  been  founded,  as  1  am 
fully  jirepared  to  show',  on  great  misapprehension  as  to  the  existing  facts 
of  the  case ;  and  to  test  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  1  respectfully  hut 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  subject  to  rigid  examination  some  one  of 
the  (piestions  now*  in  dispute  between  the  post-oilicc  and  myself.  I 
would  suggest,  for  instance,  the  statements  relative  to  tlie  registration 
of  letters,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  an  opportunity  of  laying  the  details 
of  this  matter  either  before  you  or  before  any  impartial  and  intelligent 
person  whom  you  may  depute,  1  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  made  to  the  plan  of  cheap  registration  which  I  proposed,  is  founded 
the  present  system.  C.’onsidering  the  amjile  opportunities  of  obtaining 
on  a  total  misapprehension  as  to  results  daily  produced  by  the  w  orking  ot 
correct  information  possessed  hy  the  gentlemen  of  the  post-otlice,  it  may 
appear  rash  in  me  to  make  such  a  declaration,  but  I  do  it  advisedly,  and 
beg  that  its  correctness  may  be  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  I 
submit  jhen,  that  the  task  for  which  I  was  appointed  is  as  yet  unfinished,  that 
its  incompleteness  has  not  resulted  from  anv  neglect  on  my  part ;  that 
although  the  improvements  which  remain  to  be  introduced  are  for  the 
most  part  among  the  less  striking  features  of  the  plan,  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  less  care  or  be  attended  with  less  difficulty  in  the  execution  than  those 
portions  which  have  la'cn  brought  into  operation  ;  and  conseijuently,  that 
there  is  the  same  necessity  for  my  assistance  now  as  at  first,  and  I  respect¬ 
fully  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  jii.-t  to  dejirive  me  ot  all  o|)portunity  of  completing  my  labours.’ 
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Mr.  lliirs  views  mtfc  adopted  by  the  respectable  and  influential 
l)o<ly  who  so  elliciently  served  the  publie  on  a  former  occasion 
in  lielpinj'  to  carry  the  plan  into  an  act,  the  London  Mercantile 
Coinniittce  on  Postaj^e,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  application  to 
the  prime  minister  in  November,  1812,  to  ^  carry  ouP  his  plan. 
Mr.  Hill  then  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
prayinj'  for  iiKpiiry.  The  petition  wiis  bronj^ht  before  the  House 
bust  session  by  Sir  Thomas  M  ilde,  in  a  speech  characterized  by 
clearness  of  statement,  fullness  of  information,  and  cogency  of 
argument,  and  eventually  the  minister  consented  to  the  prayer 
in  a  modified  form.  A  select  committee  w;is  appointed  *  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  measures  which  have  been  adopt(*d  for  the  gem'ral 
introduction  of  a  general  rate  of  postage,  and  for  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  and  the  result  of  such  measures,  so  far  ns 
relates  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  post-oflice  and  the 
general  convenience  of  the  country,  and  to  report  their  observa¬ 
tions  thereupon  to  the  house.’  The  committee  consisted  of  fif¬ 
teen  members,  with  a  majority  of  one  to  the  ministerial  portion. 
The  report  of  the  evidence  examined  by  the  committee  contains 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages  of  examination  of  witnesses, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  appendix  of  documents,  and 
nearly  fifty  of  index  alone  !  AVe  take  for  granted  that  very  fc\v 
of  our  readers  w  ill  be  tempted  to  wade  through  such  a  mass,  and 
hope  we  are  performing  a  useful  tjisk  in  directing  their  attention 
to  the  chief  points  contained  in  it.*  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  is  first 
examined,  and  at  such  length,  tliat  his  evidence  occupies  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pages,  (kdonel  Maberly,  secretary  of 
the  post-oflicc,  then  appears  on  the  scene,  and  he  takers  up 
anotlicr  hundred  pages.  He  is  followed  by  the  various  officers 
of  the  post-office  department,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  superintending 
president  of  the  twopenny  ])ost ;  Mr.  AVilliam  Jlokenham,  super¬ 
intending  president  of  the  inland  office;  Mr.  .John  Ramsey, su- 
perintendant  of  the  missing  letter  department,  and  last,  not 
least,  Ijord  Lowthcr,  the  great  postmaster-general  himself.  The 
committee,  with  a  majority  of  ministerialists,  did  not  venture 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  the  post-office  authorities 
t)U  the  various  charges  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hill  against 
them;  but  although  unable  to  agree  to  \\  specific  report,  from 
the  mass  of  evidence  and  the  lateness  of  tlie  session,  they  re¬ 


commend  Mr.  Hill’s  })roposals  to  the  j)ublic  consideration. 

The  two  great  divisions  into  which  the  case  develo|)ed  in  the 
evidence  presents  itself  arc — 1st.  The  results  already  |)roduced 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hill’s  plan ;  and  2nd.  The  requisites  to 
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its  due  completion.  To  these  two  important  heads  of  inquirv, 
justice  adds  a  third,  sujr^cstcd  hv  the  petition  of  Mr.  Hill,  on 
which  the  committee  w  as  founded,  viz. :  his  own  dismissal  from 
the  otlice  he  was  filling  w  ith  so  much  honour  to  himself,  so  nuicli 
satisfaction  to  the  pnernment  (according  to  the  statements  of 
both  chancellors  of  the  exchequer),  and  so  much  henetit  to  the 
public,  albeit  we  fear  with  too  much  trouble  to  the  i>ost-ollice 
authorities,  AVc  shall  treat  the  subjects  separately. 

1st.  We  arc  tndy  gratified  to  find  how  much  has  been  already 
eftcctcd. 


*  1st.  The  uniform  and  low  rate  of  one  penny  has  been  adopted  as  the 
general  postage  through  the  United  Kingdom.  2nd.  Weight  has  been 
adopted  as  the  oidy  standard  for  inerease  of  charge.  3d.  IW  arrangements 
made  with  that  view  ,  the  public  have  been  brought  into  the  habit  of  pre- 
])aymcnt,  double  postage  being  levied  where  this  is  neglected,  and  faeilitv 
being  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  stamj)s.  This  jdan,  however, 
though  general,  is  not  yet  universal.  4th.  Day  mails  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  on  most  of  the  principal  lines  from  London  ;  in  most  instances, 
indeed,  this  w’as  done  previous  to  the  adoption  of  my  plan,  though  1 
must  add  that  the  earliest  of  them  was  established  subsecjuently  to  my 
recommendation  of  such  additional  mails.  5th.  One  additional  delivery 
has  been  established  in  London,  and  two  additional  deliveries  on  some  of 
its  suburbs.  Again,  in  some  of  the  provinciid  towns,  an  additional  de¬ 
livery  has  followed  the  establishment  of  day  mails.  To  these  may  per¬ 
haps  be  added  an  additional  delivery  in  some  few'  other  jdaces.  The  ad- 
ilitional  delivery'  in  London,  and  one  of  the  additional  deliveries  in  the 
suberbs,  were  established  j)reviously  to  the  adoption  of  my  plan,  but  all 
subsequently  to  its  announcement.  Gth.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  and 
colonial  letters,  the  iidand  rates,  as  recommended  in  my  evidence,  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  in  some  instances  tbev  bavc  even  been  abandoned 
altogether.  7th.  ^Flie  sea  rates  on  divers  of  the  foreign  and  colonial 
letters  have  themselves  been  lowered.  8th.  llie  privilege  of  franking 
h:v<  been  abolished,  and  a  low'  charge  imposed  on  the  transmission  of 
parliamentary^  ])apers.  9th.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  admit  the 
registration  of  letters,  though  on  a  fee  so  high  as  to  constitute  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  privilege.  lOth.  The  use  of  money 
orders  w  hich  was  formally  recognized,  and  placed  on  a  more  libend  footing 
about  five  years  ago,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  at  once  douhled  by 


the  introduction  of  the  penny'  rate  of  postage,  has  again  undergone  a 
most  important  extension  by  the  adoption  of  a  recommendation,  which 
1  had  the  honour  to  make  to  the  Treasury  for  the  low'cringof  the  money 
order  fees.  The  present  fees  which  were  virtually’  fixed  bv  the  post-otfice 
are  so  modenite  as  to  open  the  plan  to  general  use.  1  Ith.  An  especial 
arrangen\ent  has  been  made,  whereby  the  ordinary  limitation  in  the  w  eight 
of  packets  to  one  pound  has  been  waived  in  favour  of  bankers’  parcels 
and  law  papers.’* 


•  Kvitloncc  of  Mr.  Hill.  Keport  p.  8. 
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Again : — 

‘  Results  of  the  Improvements  already  effected. — In  considering  these 
results  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  extreme  depression  of 
tnule  which  existed  when  the  penny  rate  was  established,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail  ever  since, — the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  jdan 
has  been  carried  into  elfect,  the  want  of  due  economy  in  the  post-othce, 
the  well-known  dislike  to  the  measure  entertained  by  many  of  those 
persons  to  whom  its  execution  has  been  entrusted,  and  the  influence 
such  dislike  must  necessarily  have  had  on  its  success. 

‘  Number  of  Letters. — Tlie  chargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  that  i)art  of  the  government  correspondence 
which  heretofore  passed  free,  have  increased  from  about  75, ()()0, ()()()  in 
1S3S, /o ‘207, 000,000  184 ‘2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  these  letters  were  at  the  rate  of  ‘210,000,000  per  annum,  or  nearly 
threefold  the  former  amount.  The  J^ondon  district  post  letters  have 
increased  from  about  13,0(K),000  to  ‘23,000,000  per  annum,  or  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  notwithstanding  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  deliveries,  on  which  I  so  much  relied,  have  not  yet  been  esta¬ 
blished. 

‘  Expenses  of  the  Post  Office. — "Flic  increase  of  exj)enditure,  as  shewn  by 
the  returns,  is  from  £757,000  in  1830,  to  £078,000  in  184‘2,  or  £‘2‘21,00(), 
of  which  about  a  half  is,  on  account  of  the  substitution  of  railway  for 
common  road  conveyance,  of  money  orders,  and  comj)cnsation  for  loss  of 
fees,  together  with  payments  to  foreign  countries  for  transit  postage, 
and  the  charges  for  conveying  the  letters  of  the  post-office  itself,  which 
last  two  are  mere  matters  of  account.  These  several  items  of  exj)endi- 
ture  have  no  connexion  with  j)enny  postage,  though  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  tend  to  augment  the  gross  receipts  of  the  post-office. 
Making  these  necessary  deductions,  the  increase  of  expenditure  is  about 
15  per  cent;  and  even  including  the  whole,  it  is  only  30  per  cent; 
while  the  increase  of  letters  and  newspapers  combined  is  about  100  per 
cent ;  thus  showing  how  much  th<f  plan,  even  in  its  j)resent  imperfect 
state,  has  by  introducing  simplicity  tended  to  economy  in  the  management 
of  the  post-office. 

‘  Revenue  of  the  Post  Office. — I'he  grow  th  of  the  ])ost-office  revenue, 
both  gross  and  net,  is  seriously  affected  by  the  reductions  which  from 
time  to  time  are  made  in  the  foreign  rates  and  by  the  gradual  substitu¬ 
tion,  on  the  j)art  of  the  public  in  general,  of  pre-paying  at  a  penny,  for 
payment  on  delivery'  at  twopence  ;  and  the  net  revenue  is  still  more 
affected  by  the  too  frequent  disn*gard  of  economy,  still  it  has  steadily 
increased  while  every  other  branch  of  nwemie  has  declined.  "Hie  falling  of! 
in  the  post-office  revenue  being  a  mere  reduction  of  taxation,  imj)lics  no 
loss  to  the  community.  Tlie  tendency  of  free  communication  by  post  to 
improve  the  genend  revenue  of  the  country,  has  been  forcibly  shown  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  George  Moffat,  (Third  Kc|)ort,  abstract  p.  4i),) 
and  Lord  Ashburton  irave  his  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  (Lvidence, 
p.  132.) 

‘  Prevention  of  Breaches  of  the  Law. — The  illicit  conveyance  of  letters 

in  effect  suppressed,  at 
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when  owin"  to  imperfections  in  the  post-office  arrangements  the  law  is 
broken  to  save  time.  Tlie  almost  total  removal  of  tin  habitual  disregard 
of  a  positive  law,  habitual  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  must  be  re- 
gjirded  as  a  benefit  of  high  social  importance. 

‘  Removal  of  the  causes  tending  to  suppress  correspondence. —  The  evils  so 
ably  described  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Postage, 
(j)age  20,)  arc  now  for  the  most  part  removed ;  commercial  transactions, 
relating  even  to  ver)’  small  amounts,  are  managed  through  the  post ; 
simdl  orders  are  constantly  so  transmitted,  and  small  remittances  sent 
and  acknowledged.  Printers  send  their  proofs  without  hesitation ;  the 
commercial  traveller  has  no  difficulty  in  writing  to  his  principal ;  and 
])rivate  individuals,  companies,  and  associations  distribute  widely  those 
circulars,  always  important,  and  often  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  objects.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  I  am  in  possession  of 
various  letters,  showing  some  important  benefits  to  commerec,  arising 
from  the  facility  of  communication  and  easy  transmission  of  patterns  and 
light  goods  ;  others,  great  advantages  to  literature,  science,  and  friendly 
union  evinced  by  the  transmission  of  seientific  specimens — evineeil,  too, 
by  the  production  of  works,  and  the  formation  of  even  large  societies,  to 
the  existence  of  which,  as  their  authors  and  promoters  assure  me,  the 
establishment  of  a  penny  rate  was  an  essential  condition  ;  and  others 
again  telling  of  i)ains  relieved,  affections  cultivated,  and  mental  efforts 
encouraged  by  correspondence,  to  which  the  former  rates  would  have 
acted  as  an  absolute  ])robibition.  Professor  llenslow'  writes  as  follows  ; 

‘  Tliat  the  penny  postage  is  an  im])ortant  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  labourer,  I  can  also  testify.  From  my  residence  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  scarcely  any  labourer  can  read,  much  less  write,  I  am  often  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  as  an  amanuensis,  and  have  frecjuently  heard  them 
express  their  satisfaction  at  the  facilitv  they  enjoy  of  now  correspond¬ 
ing  with  distant  relations.  As  the  rising  generation  are  learning  to 
write,  a  most  material  addition  to  the  circulation  of  letters  may  be 
expected  from  among  this  class  of  the  poj)ulation  ;  indeed,  I  know  that 
the  pens  of  some  of  my  village  school  children  arc  already  j)ut  into 
ie(|uisition  by  their  parents.  A  somewhat  improved  arrangement  in 
the  transmission  of  letters  to  our  villages,  and  which  might  easily  be 
accomplished,  woidd  greatlv  accelerate  the  development  of  country 
letter  writers.  Of  the  vjist  domestic  comfort  which  the  penny  j)ostagc 
brings  to  homeslike  my  own,  situate  in  retired  villages,  I  need  say  nothing. 
Invoices  are  now  dispatched  bv  post.  ^Ir.  Travers  dispatches  10,(H)() 
*  Prices  Current '  per  annum  more  than  formerly.  Sam])lcs  are  now 
dispatched  by  post ;  increase  of  tea  trade  increases  the  duties,  eonsc- 
(piently  the  revenue,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  the  publisher,  says  the 
penny  postage  facilitates  the  distribution  of  books ;  monthly  lists  of 
new  l)ot)ks,  formerly  only  sent  to  the  London  trade,  are  now  sent  to  the 
country  booksellers.  Countrv  booksellers  have  now  j)arcels  three 
times  a  week  instead  of  once ;  small  tradesmen  once  a  week,  instead  of 
once  a  month.  Accuracy  in  books  is  ])romoted  bv  cheap  transmission 
of  prot>fs  to  and  fro  between  author  and  i)rinter.  Want  of  rural  distri¬ 
bution,  j>R'vents  communication  with  important  chu^ses,  such  as  the 
clergy,  magistrates,  i)oor-law  guardians,  ^c.  Messrs.  Pickford  and 
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Company’s  postage  for  the  year  cndinc:  Miirch  1839,  was  on  or  about 
30,000  letters  ;  in  the  year  ending  March  1843,  it  was  on  or  about 
‘J40,000  letters.  Lieutenant  Watson.  R.N.,  states  that  the  penny 
postajre  has  enabled  him  to  complete  his  system  of  telegraphs  :  he  has 
now  telegraphs  on  many  of  the  most  important  headlands  of  Kmrland 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  l*arker 
St)eietv,  (a  society  that  contains  amonj^  its  members  nearly  all  the  dij:^- 
nitaries  of  the  church,  and  many  other  iuHuential  men,  amon^  whom  is 
the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,)  states  that  the  society  could 
not  have  come  into  existence  hut  for  the  penny  postage ;  it  is  for  re- 
])rintin‘^  the  works  of  the  early  Ln^lish  reformers;  there  are  7, (KM) 
subserihers ;  it  jiays  yearly  from  £‘200  to  £300  postaji^e  ;  it  also  j)ays 
duty  on  3000  reams  of  paper.  Mr.  Hag'ster,  the  publisher  of  a  Poly- 
i^lot  llihle  in  twenty-four  lanj^ua^es,  shows  that  the  revision  which  he 
is  givinj^  to  this  work  as  it  f^oes  through  the  ])ress,  would,  on  the  old 
system,  have  cost  £1,500  in  postai^e  alone ;  and  that  the  llihle  could 
not  have  been  printed,  hut  for  the  penny  postau^e,  also  that  the  penny 
postage  has  added  to  the  accuracy,  as  he  can  now  send  revises  to  several 
parties.’ 

Wo  pass  on  to  tlic  second  head  :  the  requisites  necessary  to 
complete  AFr.  llilPs  plan.  The  jjjreat  desideratum  cannot  he 
better  put,  than  in  ^Ir.  llilPs  own  petition. 

15.  That  all  your  petitioner’s  efforts  to  promote  economy  and  the  puh- 
lie  vonx'cnience,  by  introducing  the  remaining  parts  of  his  plan,  have  been 
ultimately  frustrated. 

If).  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  of  your  ])etitioner’s  en¬ 
gagement,  viz,  on  the  14th  of  September  last,  when  many  specific 
improvements  recommended  by  your  petitioner,  some  involving  large 
savings  of  public  money,  were  actually  in  ])rogress,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  terminated  your  petitioner’s  engagement,  thus  depriving  him 
of  every  chance  of  completing  his  a])})ointed  task, 

17.  That  the  ])lan  of  post-oflice  improvement,  thus  left  incomjdetc, 
has  from  the  first  been  stated  by  vour  petitioner  to  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  : —  1.  A  uniform  and  low  rate  of  postjigc.  ‘2.  Increased 
J^peed  in  the  delivery  of  letters.  3.  (Ireatcr  facilities  for  their  dispatch. 
4.  Simplification  in  the  operations  of  the  post-office,  with  the  object  of 
reilucing  the  cost  of  the  establishment  to  a  minimum. 

18.  That  the  only  portion  of  the  plan  "which  is  as  yet  fully  carried  into 
effect,  is  the  institution  of  the  penny  rate. 

19.  That  for  increased  speed  in  the  delivery ^  or  greater  facilities  for 
the  dispatch  of  letters,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done. 

*20.  That  with  regard  to  the  simplification  of  arrangements,  and 
consequent  economy,  though  many  important  and  successfid  changes 
have  been  made,  yet  little  has  been  effected  in  proportion  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  hv  the  adoption  of  uniformity  of  rate  and  pre-payment. 

21.  That  the  opinion  which  vour  petitioner  expressed,  both  in  his 
jramphlct  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  your  honourable 
House,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  maintenance  of  the  post-office  revenue. 
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even  to  the  extent  on  which  he  calculated,  (about  £1,300,(XH)  a  vear.) 
depended  on  carrying  into  ejTeet  the  plan  as  a  whole, 

*2*2.  That  the  opinion  adopted  hy  her  ^fajesty*s  ^vemmeut,  that  the 
further  progress  in  post-office  improvement  may  be  left  to  the  post- 
office  itself,  is  contrary  to  all  past  experience,  and  is  contradicted  bv 
measures  recently  adopted  by  that  establishment. 

*23.  That  the  questions  to  which  your  petitioner  sought  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury*  involve  savings  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  ;  an  advantage  to  the  revenue  entirely 
independant  of  that  augmentation  of  letters  which  the  whole  experience 
of  the  post-office  shows  may  safely  be  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of 
those  measures  suggested  by  your  petitioner,  which  have  reference  to 
increasing  the  utility  of  the  post-office  to  the  public. 

*24.  Tliat  notwithstanding  the  extreme  depression  of  trade  which 
existed  when  the  penny  rate  wiis  established,  and  has  continued  to 
prevail  ever  since ;  and  notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect  manner  in 
which  your  petitioner’s  phm  has  been  ciu*ried  into  effect  ;  the  want  of 
due  economy  in  the  jH)st-office  ;  the  well-known  dislike  to  the  measure 
entertained  by  many  of  those  persons  to  whom  its  execution  has  Ihtu 
intrusted  ;  and  the  influence  such  dislike  must  necessarily  have  had  on 
its  success;  yet  the  results  of  the  third  year  of  partial  triid,  i\s 
shown  by  a  return  recently  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  are  a  gross 
revenue  of  two-thirds,  and  a  net  revenue  of  more  than  one-third  of  the 
former  amount. 

‘27.  Tliat  looking  to  these  results,  your  petitioner  tnists  your  honour¬ 
able  House  will  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  few  years,  with  a  revived 
trade,  would  suffice  to  realize  idl  the  expectations  which  he  held  out, 
provided  the  whole  plan  be  carried  into  effect  with  zeal  and  economy,' 

In  an  appendix  to  the  pamplilet  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Hill,  and  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  he  has  drawn  together  in  four  pages*  statements  of 
the  post-office  authorities  contradict oiy*  to  each  other  and  to 
themselves,  which  would  be  truly  amusing,  were  it  not  lamentable 
to  think  into  what  hands  such  important  interests  ;u*e  entrusted, 
and  how  necessary  a  scrutineer  luis  been  unceremoniously 
and  injuriously  withdrawn  from  their  supervision.  The  first 
question  is,  Do  the  post-office  expenses  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  of  letters?  Here  Mr.  Hokenham  ami  Lord  Low- 
ther  are  at  issue,  as  they  are  also  on  the  second — M  as  the  post 
office  establishment  equal  to  its  task  on  the  introduction  of  penny 
postage  ?  On  the  third  question,  Does  a  low  rate  prevent  illicit 
conveyance?  Oolonel  Maberly  in  1HJI8  is  quite  at  variance 
with  himself  in  lSk‘3.  Mr.  Bokeuham  gives  varying  answers 
on  the  question.  Is  the  plan  of  pre-payment  profitable  and 
convenient  ?  and  differs  w  ith  Colonel  ^iaberly  as  to  whether 
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ami  with  Lonl  Lowther  on  tlu'  nroj>ru'ty  oi'im  miiform  rate.  Colo¬ 
nel  Maberly  in  IS.*>8  thoiniril  *  the  loss  with  a  t\>openny  or  tluve- 
penny  rate  would  he  and  in  IS  lo  that  sneh  a  rate  would 

irive  alone  a  million  revenue  !  C>n  the  i]nestion  of /h<7,  whether 
anv  of  the  ^overnuient  otllees  under  the  ohl  system  paid  foreign 
|)ostj\j:e,  Mr.  Lauivnee  and  Mr.  llokenham  are  widens  tlie  poles, 
asunder.  On  the  imiH)rtant  point.  whetluT  the  net  revenue  of 
the  post-othee  was  derived  from  inland  or  foreign  letters,  C\  lo¬ 
ud  ^laherly  said  that  tl.e  penny  postage  hi\>ught  very  little  re¬ 
venue  to  the  eonntry,  and  that  hy  far  the  greater  pn>iH^rtion  of 
the  revenue  was  derived,  as  Lord  Lowther  tlionght.  fi'om  fordfiN 
|H>stage !  In  the  statement  are  tuo  egregious  errors.  'I'lie 
tirst  had  been  adopted  by  the  ehaneellor  of  tlie  exehequer  on  the 
faith  of  a  return  made  hy  the  post-oiViee,  from  whieh  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  post-oiliee,  instead  of  atVording  a  net  re¬ 
venue  of  .idOO.OOO  caused  a  loss  of  aho\it  XUh(HH)  per  annum, 
'fliis  error,  whieh  was  subsequently  admitted  hv'forv'  tlie  Postage 
Committee,  was  prodneed,  as  stated  by  Mr.  K.  Hill  in  his  evi¬ 
dence,  by  an  innovation,  consisting  in  charging  the  tc/wle  cost  of 
the  packet  service,  .tGLJ.SoO,  against  the  post-otiice!  and  the 
real  result  is  that  the  total  net  revenue  of  the  post-olliee,  whether 

determined  in  the  usual  manner  orhv  an  account  aeeuratelv  ad- 

•  » 

justed  throngliout  (a  due  charge  tor  packets  being  made  on 
one  side,  and  credit  given  for  the  expense  of  conveying  news¬ 
papers  on  the  other),  is  about  LtW,000  per  annum.  Tlie  se¬ 
cond  egregious  error  in  the  ('oloners  statement,  tliat  the 
greater  projiortion  of  revenue  was  derived  from  foreign  postage, 
was  contradicted  by  the  return  itself,  whieh  expressly  stated  tliat 
inland  letters  produced  a  net  revenue  of  .L10*>,;2()S,  and  foreign 
postage  a  deficiency  of  .iTl3,0ot),  whieh  statement,  althongh  true 
astothechief  revenuebeingdcrivevl  from  inlandletters,was  grossly 
incorrect  as  to  tigures.  On  the  next  question.  Should  the  post- 
otlieebe  chargedw  ith  the  cost  of  thepaeket  service?  Lord  Lowther 
and  Coloiu‘1  Maberly  are  completely  at  varianet',  as  they  are  on 
the  important  fact  of  the  net  revenue  prodneed  by  penny  postage. 
Again,  Colonel  Maberly  in  a  letter  to  the  I'ast  India  (\>m- 
pany,  says — of  the  letters  despatched  to  Cliina,  Australia,  ^ire., 
tli.at  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in  his  evidence  says  they  must 
be  \  cry  fete,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon  !  and  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  extension  of  rural  distribution,  (kdonel  Maberly 
^ys.  Since  the  pennv  postage  no  additional  post-oiliecs  have  bemi 
set  up;  w'hile  Lord  Lowther  tells  ns  that  troin  St'ptemlK'r  1831) 
to  August  1SI.‘>,  one  hundreil  amt  eightv  rural  pu>ts  wmv  esta- 
Wished.  Colonel  Maberly  thinks  the  probable  nnnd)er  of 
rural  posts  on  the  government  plan  will  be  ‘  some  tbousands, 
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while  Lord  Lowther  calculates  them  at  four  hiiiulred  ;  and  ('olo- 
nel  Maberly  estimates  the  cost  at  £*60  each  for  some  thousamls, 
while  Lord  Lowther  estimates  the  total  expense  at  L 7,000  or 
.i:8,()00  !  So  much  for  post-oflicc  w  isdom,  consistency,  and  ex¬ 
perience  ! 

Tlie  }]^reat  point  wliich  presents  itself  on  these  suggestions  is 
the  inn>ortancc  of  arrangements  for  increasing  the  facilities  of 
post-olHce  communications,  only  second  in  value,  and  edicaev 
to  cheapness.  The  first  ])oint  has  been  secured  for  the  people ; 
and  unless  they  are  false  to  themselves,  the  second  must  follow 
also.  The  public  is  only  less  indebted  to  ^Ir.  Hill  for  his  ad¬ 
mirable  suggestions  on  this  subject,  than  for  his  grand  and  com¬ 
prehensive  project  of  a  low'  and  uniform  rate.  The  followiiii; 
most  interesting  and  instructive  extract  from  ^Ir.  Hill’s  evi¬ 
dence,  show  s  the  inevitable  tendenev  of  judicious  incre<asc  of  the 
facility  of  correspondence,  eventually  to  increase  the  revenue. 

‘  Palmer’s  adoption  of  mail  coaches,  though  accompanied  with  repeated 
advances  of  postage,  increased  the  number  of  letters  threefold  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  new  facilities  of  transmission  afforded  by  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  increased  the  number  of  letters  between  the  ter¬ 
mini  about  fifty  per  cent,  probably,  in  six  vears,  postage  remaining  the 
same,  although  previously  the  number  had  for  some  years  been  gradually 
declining.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  establishment  of  day 
mails  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  letters.  So  likewise  has  the 
establishment  of  the  North  American  Steam  Packets,  to  an  extent,  it  is 
said,  more  than  sutheient  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate. 
The  overland  Indian  mail,  too,  has  greatly  augmented  the  correspondence 
with  our  Indian  possessions,  and  in  May  1842,  the  combined  operation 
of  steam  navigation  and  the  penny  charge  (increased  facilities  and  re¬ 
duced  rates),  had  been  to  increase  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Shetland 
Isles  more  than  elevenfold  in  six  years.  Again  when  in  1831  a  reduction 
of  postage  took  place  as  regards  part  of  the  suburbs  of  l^ndon,the  po?t- 
ortice  calculated  on  a  loss  of  £20,000  a  vear,  instead  of  which  there  was 
in  a  few  years  a  gain  of  £10,000,  a  result  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  super- 
intendant  of  the  department,  attributed  rather  to  the  increased  facilities 
which  were  offered  to  the  public  than  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  post¬ 
age.  In  November  1837,  an  additional  delivery'  was  given  in  London, 
and  in  July  1838  in  the  suburbs,  the  effect  w'lis  a  considerable  increase 
in  gross,  and  some  in  net  revenue  ;  and  Mr.  Banning,  the  postmaster  of 
Idverpool,  in  his  evidence  before  the  postage  committee,  stated  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  a  great  many  deliveries,  facilities  for  sending  letters,  and 
quickness  of  despatch,  must  be  the  best  way  of  raising  the  revenue.  In 
short,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Maberlv  in  his  evidence,  it  is  always  found 
in  the  post-office,  as  a  general  rule,  that  increased  accommodation  produce 
an  increased  quantity  of  letters.  Nor  is  the  rule  confined  to  the  British 
post-office.  It  appears  from  the  valuable  wrork  of  M.  Piron,  a  gentle¬ 
man  holding  a  high  position  in  the  French  post-office,  that  a  reduction 
ui  the  time  of  transmission  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  from  one  hundret 
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and  eighteen  to  sixty-eight  hours,  tloublecl  tlie  number  of  letters  between 
those  cities,  The;;oA7e  rurale,  too,  has  not  only  conduced  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  the  Frt'nch  nation,  but  it  has  added  largely  to  the  net  re¬ 
venue  of  the  post-ortice.  The  paste  rurale  was  established  in  1830,  and 
it  extends  to  ever\"  commune  in  France.  A  box  is  fixed  against  a  wall 
in  each  village,  into  which  the  letters  are  dropped,  and  in  most  cases 
once  a  dav,  but  in  some  once  in  two  days  a  rural  letter  carrier  comes 
round  and  conveys  the  letters  to  the  nearest  post-ottice,  delivering  letters 
as  he  goes  along.  By  these  means  9,000  rural  letter-carriers  s<*r\e 
34,0f)0  communes,  the  remaining  3,000  communes  having  j)ost-otfices 
of  the  ordinary  description.  The  cost  of  the  paste  rurale  is  about 
£165,000  per  annum,  the  additional  ])enny  (a  decime)  charged  on  each 
letter  amounts  to  about  £70,000,  but  this  of  course  is  the  least  important 
part  of  the  produce,  the  chief  advantage  is  felt  in  the  general  postage  re¬ 
venue.  In  the  eight  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  paste 
rurale,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  French  post-office  (the  accounts  do  not 
show  the  net  revenue)  increased  about  6,0(K),000  of  francs.  In  the 
eight  years  following  the  increase  \vas  1 1,000,000  of  francs,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much,  and  the  revenue  has  for  some  years  been  steadilv  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  about  five  ])er  cent,  per  annum,  an  increase  which 
is  attributed  by  M.  Firon  chiefly  to  the  paste  rurale,* 


Mr.  Hill  then  goes  inimitcly  into  tlie  various  suggestions  for 
improving  the  present  arrangements  of  the  post-ofliee,  in  which 
our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him;  and  of  which  the  main 
features  are  presented  in  his  pamphlet.  W  c  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  a  few  obserNations  on  cnch  of  these  heads: — 


‘  Landau  District  Past. — In  London,  make  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  letters  once  an  hour,  instead  of  once  in  two  hours,  and  establish  dis¬ 
trict  offices,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  all  letters,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  pass  through  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand.  In  the  principal  suburbs 
make  some  increase  in  the  frequency  of  delivery  of  letters,  and  much 
more  in  their  receipt  and  transmission  to  London,  where  comparative 
frequency  of  delivery  is  already  provided  for.  As  regards  the  compact 
parts  of  those  suburbs  which  can  be  rcachetl  by  the  night  mails,  say  by  a 
quarter  before  nine,  effect  a  delivery  the  same  night  instead  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  as  at  present.  The  preceding  arrangements  w'ould 
probably  reduee  the  time  nccessaiT  for  an  interchange  of  letters  by  one 
half,  and  if  condnned  with  other  improvements  which  I  have  recom¬ 
mended,  might  be  effected  with  little  or  no  additional  expense,  and  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  labour  of  the  men. 

*  Londan  General  Post  Delivery — There  is  no  doubt  that  with  little  or 
no  additional  expenditure,  and  without  increasing  the  lalwur  of  the  men, 
the  delivery  might  be  completed,  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  London, 
by  nine  o’clock. 

Hour  of  closing  the  London  letter  hares. — Kestore  the  old  hours,  by 
taking  in  late  letters  at  the  receiving  houses  (at  least,  those  at  which 
money  orders  are  paid)  from  five  to  six  p.  m.  The  district  offices  which 
I  have  proposed,  one  of  which  should  be  situated  neai'  to  each  lailway 
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fetation  or  in  the  direction  of  the  same,  would  enable  the  public  to  post 
late  letters,  selecting  in  each  case  the  proper  othce,  to  a  very  late  hour, 
— say  a  quarter  past  eight — paying  the  t>d.  fee,  as  at  St.  Martin’s  le 
Grand. 

*  Provincial  Offices, — Make  the  collections,  dispatches,  and  deliveries 
more  frequent,  and  reduce  the  rates  on  heavy  packets  as  proposed  for 
the  I^ndon  district  post.  Such  iinproveinents  do  not  necessarily  involve 
an  increase  of  expense,  especially  where,  as  in  many  provincial  towns, 
the  letter  carriers  are  not  fully  cmjdoyed  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  more 
frequent  collections  and  deliveries,  by  distributing  the  work  of  the  oHice 
more  equally  over  the  day,  would  make  the  expense  even  less.  Re¬ 
adjust  the  limits  of  official  delivery,  and  keep  open  the  letter  boxes  to 
the  latest  convenient  hour.’ 

Then  follows  a  passage  truly  startling. 

*  Rural  Distribution. — Defects  of  the  present  arrangements.  Of  tlie 
21,000  registrar’s  districts  comprised  in  England  and  Wales,  about  four 
hundred,  containing  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  have  no  j)ost- 
offices  whatever.  The  average  extent  of  these  four  hundred  districts  is  near¬ 
ly  twenty  square  miles  each,  the  average  ])opulation  about  four  thousand. 
An  inspection  of  the  post-office  maps  will  show  that  even  in  England, 
where  the  ramifications  of  the  post-office  distribution  are  more  minute 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  districts  considerably 
larger  than  the  county  of  ^liddlesex,  into  which  the  postman  never 
enters.  The  great  extent  of  the  deficiency  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
while  these  two  divisions  of  the  empire  contain  about  eleven  thousand 
parishes,  their  total  number  of  post  offices  of  all  descriptions  is  only 
about  two  thousand.  Remedies  — Establish  an  official  ])ost  in  every  re¬ 
gistrar’s  district  as  directed  by  Treasury  minute  of  August,  1841.  The 
operation  of  this  minute  has,  I  believe,  been  suspended  by  the  present  go¬ 
vernment.  Extend  the  system  to  smaller  districts  by  some  such  arrange¬ 
ments  ns  the  following,  viz. —  1st.  Establish  weekly  posts  to  everv’  vil¬ 
lage  and  hamlet,  increasing  the  frccpiency  of  such  posts  in  projiorlion  to 
the  number  of  letters.  2.  Lay  down  a  general  rule,  under  which  places 
not  otherwise  entitled  to  ])osts  mav  obtain  them,  (or  those  entitled  may 
have  them  more  frequently),  on  payment  by  the  inhabitants  in  either  case 
of  the  additional  expense  incurred,  minus  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  thou¬ 
sand  letters.  Extend  the  above  arrangements,  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  needful,  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

*  Day  Mails. — Complete  the  svstem  of  dav  mails  so  as  to  include  all 
places  on  the  main  lines,  which  can  be  reached  within  seven  or  eight 
hours  from  London,  that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  early  for  an  evening  de¬ 
livery.  Let  the  return  mails  start  as  late  iu*  is  consistent  with  their 
reaching  London  about  live  p.m. 

*  Communication  between  large  towns. — Defects  of  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  infrequency  of  such  communication  is  nearly  the  sole 
support  of  whatever  small  amount  of  contraband  conveyance  still 
remains.  Hetween  towns  circumstanced  as  liondon  and  Brighton, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  many  others  are,  this  want  is  severely  telt. 
Remedy. — Employ  the  ordinary  inid-day  trains  for  this  purpose,  the 
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expense  would  be  trifling.  Resist ratio7i. — Reduce  the  fee,  say  in  the 
first  instance  to  sixpence,  and  afterwards  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  sound  policy.’ 

3.  The  highly  important  facts  presented  under  the  foregoing 
heads,  seem  to  us,  iueidcutally,  but  eouclusivcly,  to  make  out 
the  third — viz.,  the  injustice  to  ^Ir.  Hill,  and  the  injury  to  the 
public  resulting  from  his  dismissal  from  the  ofliee  he  was  so 
ellectually  holding,  in  the  very  midst  of  suggestions  and  ctforts 
to  *  carry  out’  his  benelieent  plan.  It  is  very  true  that  Mr. 
Raring,  in  the  letter  (pioted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
does  not  give  ^Ir.  Hill  ‘a  claim’  to  more  than  the  two  years’ 
engagement ;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman  distinctly 
vstated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  debate  on  Sir  Thomas 
AVildc’s  motion,  that  fie  should  eertainlv  have  continued  Air. 
Hill  in  his  otfiee,  had  he  remained  in  his  own.  Mr.  (loulburn, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  concurs  with  Ivfr.  Raring  in  approba¬ 
tion  of  Air.  Hill’s  services,  but  states  jis  the  reason  for  his  abrupt 
dismissal:  1st.  ‘I  am  influenced  solely  bv  the  consideration 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  a  character  of  j)ermanence  to  an 
appointment  which,  originally  created  for  a  teinj)orary  purpose, 
has  now,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fulfilled  its  object.  The  penny 
postage  has  been  above  two  years  established,  and  the  principle 
of  it  is  now  thoroughly  understood.’*  ‘  Thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  !  ’  The  foregoing  pages  will  have  been  written  to  little 
purpose  if  they  do  not  convince  every  reader  that  either  the 
principle  is  thoroughly  misunderstood y  or  intentionally  and  dis¬ 
honestly  pervertedy  by  those  over  whom  Air.  Hill  was  appointed 
to  watch.  '  Fulfilled  its  object !  ’  Not  while  such  blunders 
exist  in  the  statements  and  estimates  of  the  post-office  authori¬ 
ties ;  not  while  the  suerffcstions  of  Air.  Hill  for  incrcjiscd 
facilities  and  accommodation  in  carrying  out  the  plan  remain 
unheeded  or  unexecuted.  2ndly,  says  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  'The  retention  of  an  independent  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  improvements,  would  necessarily 
lead  either  to  an  entire  supcrcession  of  those  who  are  by  their 
office  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  department,  or  to 
a  conflict  of  authorities  highly  prejudicial  to  the  ])ublic  interests.’ 
This  view  is  afterwards  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Rcel.t  Rut,  in 
the  first  place.  Air.  Hill  was  not  'in  authority’  at  all.  He  was 
only  an  assistant  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only, 
he  was  to '  to  suggest  ’  measures  of  post-office  reform.  Unless  the 
Trc.asury  adopted  his  suggestions,  they  were  fruitless,  and  the 
post-office  authorities  would  be  bound  to  disregard  them;  and 
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if  the  Treasury  did  adopt  them,  the  post-office  authorities  would 
be  equally  and  imperatively  bound  to  act  upon  them.  So  far 
from  there  beiii"  any  ‘  conflict  ^  of  authorities,  Sir  Robert  him¬ 
self  says  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  ^  The  postmaster-general 
acts  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Treasury.' 
Such  arc  the  flimsy  and  inconsistent  causes  assigned  as  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  Mr.  Hill's  dismissal;  ])ut  we  hope  the  public  will 
not  allow  so  useful  a  servant  to  be  thus  cashiered  of  his  place, 
and  deprived  of  his  reward.  Mr.  Hill  concludes  his  able  and 
interesting  pamphlet  in  a  tone  of  dignified  self-vindication. 

•There  is  not  a  single  point,  I  most  emphatically  declare,  from  the 
discussion  of  which  I  have  the  least  disposition  to  shrink  ;  nor,  1  main¬ 
tain,  a  single  material  point  on  which  my  positions  were  shaken  by  the 
post-office  evidence ;  all  apparent  effect  of  the  kind  being  referable  to 
such  misrepresentation,  distortion,  or  suppression,  however  unwittingly 
employed,  us  has  been  ex])oscd  in  these  pages.  The  parts  selected, 
though  more  easily  put  in  a  striking  light,  and  more  important  in  their 
consequences  than  some  others  which  have  been  passed  over,  are,  never¬ 
theless,  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  general  mass.  I  trust  I  may  now  be 
considered  as  having  done  all  that  in  me  lies  towards  urging  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  my  plan,  and  the  advancement  of  post-office  improvements  in 
general ;  as  also  to  evince  my  perfect  readiness,  and  indeed  earnest 
desire,  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  resj)onsibility,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  I  may  he  entrusted  with  the  power,  which  alone  can  render  that 
responsibility  just  or  even  real.  In  the  results  of  the  plan,  if  fairly  and 
skilfully  carried  into  effect,  1  retain  unditninished  confidence ;  indeed,  the 
fact  that,  to  the  extent  of  its  execution,  its  results  have  fully  coitcs- 
ponded  with  the  expectations  originally  held  out,  is  itself  tlie  best 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  whole.  I  mav  also  appeal  to  the  fact, 
that  in  such  matters  of  detail  as  were  committed  to  my  care,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  stam])s,  for  instance,  which  the  post-office  denounced  as 
expensive,  troublesome,  and  open  to  forgery,  the  success  on  exj)criinent 
has  remained  undisputed.  Tliat  the  present  incompleteness  of  the  plan 
is  in  no  way  attributable  to  me,  is  fully  manifested  by  my  eorresj)ond- 
ence  with  the  treasury*,  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet ;  indeed, 

no  charge  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  made . The  errors 

now  attending  the  working  of  the  phan,  I  view*  with  deep  regret, 
lliough  not  in  circumstances  to  disregard  the  emoluments  of  office,  and 
far  from  being  so  stoical  as  to  slight  the  pleasure  of  working  out  my 
plan,  1  believe  1  can  honestly  sav  that  mv  great  object  has  been  the 
measure,  itself,  and  that  my  great  regret  is  to  see  its  benefits  impaired 
or  perverted.  This,  unhappily,  I  cannot  prevent  ;  but  I  retire  with,  1 
hope,  the  well-founded  consciousness  of  having  spared  no  effort,  and 
with  the  consolation — I  must  admit  rather  a  selfish  one — of  feeling  that 
if  the  present  rash  course  be  attended  with  loss  to  the  revenue,  or  ill 
repute  either  to  the  plan  or  financial  improvement  generally,  these  aic 
evils  tor  which  I  cannot  be  held  in  anv  wav  responsible.’ 
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Such  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Hill.  We  think  our  readers  will  be 
satisfied  that  wc  have  shown  liow  much  the  public  is  indebted 
to  that  gentleman,  not  only  for  already-achieved  benefits,  but 
for  suggestions  only  second  in  importance  to  the  invaluable 
plan  identified  with  his  name ;  and  that  the  unwillingness, 
or  incompctcncy,  or  both  combined,  which  have  hitherto 
thwarted  tliis  most  useful  public  officer,  where,  unfortunately 
for  the  public  interests,  too  much  adverse  power  exists,  emi¬ 
nently  prove  the  necessity  for  Mr.  Hill’s  continuance  in  a 
position  which  he  has  already  filled  with  so  much  honour  to 
liiuiself  and  benefit  to  the  people,  and  to  wliich  the  voice  of  the 
people  ought  loudly,  emphatically,  and  unanimously  to  demand 
his  restoration. 

We  find  that  a  Committee  has  been  formed  to  procure  a 
national  testimonial  for  Mr.  Hill,  to  which  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  all  classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  will  con¬ 
tribute  according  to  their  means,  for  who  has  not  benefited  by 
the  postage  reformer?  This  Committee  includes  men  of  all 
politics.  Most  of  the  eminent  bankers  and  merchants  have  given 
in  their  adherence  to  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  honored  by 
the  countenance  of  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Lord  Howick.  We 
cordially  wish  it  success,  and  shall  blush  for  our  coiintryincn  if 
that  success  be  not  great. 


Art.  VII.  1.  0‘Taiti Ilistoire  et  EnquiHe,  Par  Henri  Luttcroth.  8vo. 
Paris.  1843. 

2  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Proceedings  o  f  the  French  at  Tahiti^ 
1835 — 1843.  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Queen  s 
Command,  in  pursuance  of  their  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  of  the  18/ A 
of  May,  1813. 

3.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Society  Islands,  18 13.  In  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  August, 
1843.  1841. 

There  is  no  spot  of  civilized  territory,  how'  destitute  soever  of 
local  attractions,  and  how  obscure  soever  its  previous  annals, 
that,  if  made  the  scene  of  a  great  crime,  does  not  at  once  concen¬ 
trate  upon  itself  public  curiosity,  and  acquire  a  strange  interest 
to  the  imagination.  The  cultivated  plains  which  have  once  been 
the  field  of  conflict,  the  humble  village  w  hich  has  given  its  name 
to  a  victor}’,  the  ruined  pile  which  has  borne  witness  to  some 
deed  of  darkness  and  crime,  arc  visited  by  generation  after  gene¬ 
ration  of  curious  travellers.  Almost  all  the  great  transactions 
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which  form  the  staple  of  history,  have  taken  place  within  the 
circumscribed  limits  of  petty  territories.  Syria  and  Cl  recce,  so 
lon<r  mere  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  till  a  larger  space  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  than  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Oont incut. 

Ever  since  it  was  first  visited  by  Wallis  and  Oook  in  17()7 — 1), 
Tahiti,  the  ‘  New  Cythera'  of  the  French  Xavij^ators,  has,  under 
ditferent  aspects,  txTupied  a  degree  of  notice  immeasurably  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  its  territorial  extent,  its  value  as  a  possession, 
or  its  political  importance.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  florid  de¬ 
scription,  of  historical  disquisition,  of  missionary  narrative,  of 
political  debate.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  subject 
of  a  grouj)c  of  coral  islets,  containing  a  total  population  not  e(|ual 
to  that  of  a  third-rate  town  in  England.  Yet,  in  this  miniature 
territory,  moral  revolutions  have  taken  place,  not  less  marvellous 
than  the  physical  changes  which  have  clothed  the  coral  rock  with 
soil,  vegetation,  and  abundance ;  and  the  triumph  of  Christian 
civilization  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a  fact  not  the  less  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  philosopher  or  the  philanthropist,  because  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  exhibited  on  so  small  a  scale.  Till  the  last 
visit  of  the  lamented  Williams  to  his  native  land,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  delightful  naiTative,  the  Fhiglish  public  had  not 
indeed  generallv  taken  mneh  interest  in  the  Polvncsian  missions : 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  but  too  true,  that  the  strong  feeling 
w  hieh  he  awakened,  has  greatly  subsided.  *  As  Tahiti  is  not 
English,^  remarks  a  snarling  journalist,  w  ho  at  least  understands 
the  temper  of  our  })olitieal  men,  ‘  Fhiglishmen  in  general  scarcely 
care  whether  it  is  left  alone,  protected,  seized,  or  sunk  in  the  sea.' 
English  people  care  but  too  little  about  these  things ;  care  very 
little  for  the  furtherance  of  British  interests  in  distant  territories. 
The  w  orst  is,  that  even  religious  people  in  England,  w  ho  might 
be  expected  to  discover  more  intelligence  and  less  selfish  indit- 
ferenee  in  this  respect,  as  having  higher  motives  for  earing  tor 
the  furtherance  of  those  interests,  lie  open,  too  extensively,  to 
the  reproach  which  the  sarcasm  of  the  journalist  implies.  British 
Protestants  caimot,  at  all  events,  be  charged  w  ith  having  exag¬ 
gerated  the  importance  of  the  moral  conquests  w  hich  have  been 
eflceted  by  the  despised  insti  umentality  of  the  evangelical  mis¬ 
sionary  in  that  region.  Insignificant  as  may  be  these  islands, 
considered  as  territorial  possessions,  and  cirenmseribed,  therefore, 
as  is  the  sphere  which  they  present  for  either  eonmercial  entcr- 
pr  isc  or  religions  rivalry,  they  have  not  eluded  the  jealous  notice 
ot  rival  powers,  or  been  deemed  too  mean  a  prey  to  attract  from 
its  lofly  eyrie  the  vulture  of  Borne.  We  find,  so  long  ago 
as  when  the  notorious  Captain  Kotzebue  visited  Tahiti,  the 
hospitality  of  which  he  so  shamefully  abused,  (in  lS*2d)  from  a 
long  eonvei*sat  ion  w  hich  ^Ir.  Xott,  llie  senior  missionary,  had 
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with  him  on  the  relation  in  which  the  islands  stood  to  Enjxland, 
it  was  inferrt'd,  that  Knssia  ‘  coveted  the  petty,  bnt  merely  nomi¬ 
nal  distinction  of  addins;  these  ‘rreen  specks  within  the  Tropics 
to  the  measureless  deserts  of  snow  land  which  constitute  her 
Asiatic  empire.’  '  There  is,  however/  it  was  remarked,  ‘  no  dis¬ 
position  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  natives  tt>  aeknowleds;e  sneii 
dependence,  under  the  pretext  of  alliance  with  the  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Knssias;  whereas  they  wonld  he  *:lad  to  pnt  tliemsidves 
under  the  direct  guardianship  of  Knsrland*.’  Ever  since  tlien, 
dnrins;  the  twenty  years  whicli  have  elapsed  since  Kotzebue’s 
visit,  the  decree  of  watchful  attention  which  those  islands  have 
attracted,  on  the  part  oi  foreijrn  navijrators  and  foreijrn  ])ropa- 
irandists,  hostile  to  the  faith  planted  by  British  Protestants,  and 
to  the  purer  and  severer  morals  result inj;  from  it,  pn'sents  a 
stroui;  contrast  to  the  eontemptuons  disrepird  manifested  by  the 
Hritish  (lovernment  upon  the  subject.  An  honourable  excep¬ 
tion,  indeed,  demands  especial  notice.  In  18^J7,  (leorjre  C'an- 
uin*;,  ever  alive  to  British  interests  and  to  the  rijjjhts  of  hnma- 
uity,  (a  man  formed  to  be  a  statesman,  althonjrh  condemned  to 
wear  the  shackles  of  party,)  addressed,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  following  letter  to  king  Pomare,  in  reply  to 
a  formal  recpiest  to  be  allowed  permission  to  use  the  British  flag. 
The  letter  is  at  this  moment  of  the  more  importance  as  an  his¬ 
torical  document,  because,  np  to  the  instructions  issued  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  subsequently  to  the  piratical  outrages  of  the  French 
Admiral,  it  was  regarded  as  the  authentic  exposition  of  the  policy 
and  intentions  of  the  British  (lOvernment,  the  standing  order  by 
which  onr  otlicers  on  that  station  were  to  guide  their  course. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 


Foreign  Otfice,  liondon,  March  3,  1S27. 

‘  Sir. — The  Missionary,  Mr.  Henry  Nott,  has  delivered  to  me  the  letter 
which  you  addressed  to  the  King  iny  master,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1S‘J5,  soliciting  His  Majesty’s  friendship  and  protection,  and  also  re- 
tpiesting  permission  to  use  the  British  Hag. 

‘  I  have  hastened  to  lav  your  letter  before  the  King,  and  have  received 
Ilis  Majesty’s  commands  to  aecpiaint  you,  that,  while  His  Majesty  feels 
every  disposition  to  eomplv  with  your  wishes,  as  far  as  His  Majesty  can 
do  so  with  propriety,  he  regrets  that,  consistently  with  the  usayes  rsta- 
hlished  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  would  he  improper  to  grant  the 
permission  you  solicit  to  use  the  British  Hag. 

‘  His  Majesty,  however,  commands  me  to  say,  that  although  the 
customs  of  Europe  forbid  his  acceding  to  your  wishes  in  this  respect,  he 
will  be  happy  to  afford  to  yourself  and  to  your  dominions  all  sueh  pro^ 
tection  as  JUs  Majesty  can  grant  to  a  friendly  Power  at  so  remote  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  own  kingdoms. 

•  Tvcrnian  ami  Hcmicl’s  Jtairnal,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^4> 
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*  llis  Majesty  has  derived  umch  |)leasure  from  the  various  accounts 
which  have  reached  this  country,  of  tlie  beneficial  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  moral  and  social  state  of  the  Islands  under  vour 
government,  and  of  the  progressive  advancement  of  your  subjects  in 
civilization,  through  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  bv  means 
of  the  Missionaries  sent  out  from  Great  llritain.  His  Majestv  trusts, 
that  the  benefits  which  have  been  thus,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Missionaries,  derived  from  that  religion,  may  be  long  continued  to  vour 
dominions  and  people. 

‘  I  have  committed  this  letter  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Nott,  who  is  about 
to  return  to  Tahiti.  He  will  present  it  to  you,  and  will  assure  vou  more 
fully  of  the  friendly  dispositions  entertained  towards  you  bv  the  King  mv 
master. 

‘  In  conclusion,  I  recommend  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almightv. 

Vour  faithful  friend, 

(Signed)  Geouok  Canning.’ 
To  PoMAKE,  Chief  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  &c.  ixc.  &.c. 


We  have  styled  this  an  honourable  exception  to  the  impolitic 
indiflcrcnce  manifested  bv  successive  administrations  in  this 
country  to  the  affairs  of  Polynesia ;  how  justly,  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact,  that,  while  the  otlleial  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Chinning  has  never  been  disowned,  retracted,  or  annulled,  it  has 
not  been  followed  up  by  any  corresponding  acts  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  in  fulfilment  of  tlie  pledge  it  conveys.  Some 
time  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  astonisliing  change  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  the  manners  of  the  Tahitian  islanders 
had  begun  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  scornful  infidel,  and  the 
malign  jeers  of  thc‘  licentious.  Duperrey,  the  French  navigator, 
whose  corvette  (the  (o(juilte)  was  the  first  French  vessel  of  war 
that  had  visited  Tahiti  subsequently  to  the  conversion  of  its 
inhabitants, — in  his  report  to  the  minister  of  marine,  ex¬ 
presses  the  astonishment  he  felt  at  what  he  witnessed  in  an 
island  described  in  such  diderent  terms  by  Wallis,  Hougainvillc, 
Cook,  and  ^’ancouver.  ‘  The  missionaries,^  he  says,  ^  have 
totallv  eliangcd  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
Idolatry'  no  longer  exists  among  them.  The  women  no  longer 
come  on  board  the  shijis :  they  discover  even  an  extreme 

modcstvwhcn  thev  are  met  w  ith  on  shore . All  the  natives 

can  read  and  write :  they  have  in  their  hands  books  of  religion, 
translated  into  their  own  lanjruaerc.  Handsome  ehurclies  have 
been  erected ;  and  the  whole  population  repair  twice  a-wecK 
with  great  devotion  to  hear  the  preacher.’  This  honest  testi¬ 
mony  elicited  from  many  men  in  France,  eminent  for  their 
talent  or  position,  expressions  of  admiration  j  and  among  others, 
M.  Guizot  himself,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Evangelical  Missions,  in  1826,  drew  the 
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following  contrast  between  tlie  missions  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  those  of  the  Catholics : — 

'  The  first  of  these  characteristics,  that  which  strikes  me  at  the  outset, 
is,  that  Protestant  missionaries  do  not  go  fortli  to  make  conquests  for  the 
advantage  of  a  church  already  powerful.  They  do  not  extend  the 
domination  of  an  ecclesiastical  government  :  they  do  not  even  introduce 
among  the  people  whom  they  aim  at  converting,  an  external  discipline 
already  regulated,  an  ecclesiastical  govenmient  ready  made.  They 
convev  to  them  sim])ly  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  They 
preach  one  doctrine  for  their  minds  ;  one  nde  for  their  actions.  They 
labour  to  reform  the  inner  man,  the  morsd  man,  the  free  man.  It  is  to 
God  alone  and  the  Gospel,  they  re(|uire  him  to  yield  submission.  They 
leave  it  afterwards  to  the  word  wliich  they  have  sown,  to  accomplisli 
the  rest,  and  to  organise  the  Christian  community  according  to  places, 
circumstances,  possibilities.  1  recite  numerous  instances:  the  most 
recent  is  that  presented  by  the  isle  of  Tahiti,  wiiere  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  first  religiously  and  morally  reformed  by  evangelical  missions, 
have  in  turn  reformed  their  own  external  and  civil  organization 
spontaneously,  and  as  it  suited  them.* 

M.  Guizot  proceeded  to  specify  some  other  charaetcristies 
peculiar  to  Protestant  missions  : — 

‘'Fhe  Catholic  missionary  arrives  alone,  a  stranger  to  the  situation,  to 
the  common  affections  of  men ;  he  is  better  fitted  to  acquire  an 
ascendancy,  than  to  awaken  sympathy.  Protestant  missions,  on  the 
contrary,  are,  so  to  speak,  missions.  The  heathen  will  be  easily 

led  to  recognize  as  brothers,  missionaries  who  are  husbands  and  fathers 
like  themselves.  These  missions  thus  present  Jin  example  of  Christian 
society  by  the  side  of  the  precepts  of  the  faith  ;  an  example  of  all  the 
social  relations,  of  all  the  domestic  sentiments,  regulated  according  to 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel ;  a  method  of  instruction  which  is  assuredly 
not  the  least  perfect.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  missions  have  borne  to  the  heathen 
the  taith  and  a  master ;  while  the  Protestant  missions  bear  to  them  the 
faith  and  liberty.* 

Can  this  be  the  same  M.  Guizot  who,  in  1843,  has  lent  him- 
sell,  as  the  sup|)le  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the  project  of 
establishing  a  Catholic  mission  in  tliis  very  island,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  faitli  and  morality  established  by  evangelical  Protest¬ 
antism?  In  the  ^  History  and  Inquiry^  of  M.  Ijiitteroth,  from 
which  we  have  taken  the  above  extract,  the  testimony’  borne  by 
^l*  Hvde  de  Neuville,  formerly’  ^Minister  of  the  Marine,  to  the 
tnarvellous  transformation  of  the  Poly  nesian  Islanders,  is  also 
cit(‘d  ;  as  well  as  the  more  ecpiivoeal  language  in  which  that 
sentimental  coxcomb,  Chateaubriand,  speaks  regretfully  and 
sneeringly  of  Tahiti  having  lost  her  dances,  licr  choirs,  her 
voluptuous  manners.  ^  The  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  new 
fythera  arc  now  transformed,  under  their  bread-fruit  trees. 
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juul  elegant  palms,  into  puritans,  who  attend  preaching,  and 
read  the  Bible  with  Methodist  missionaries.^  Such  a  cliange 
did  not  comport  with  the  writer^s  fantastic  idea  of  the  ^  genius  of 
Christianity.’  Public  opinion  in  France,  however,  formed  itself 
mainly  upon  these  testimonies  of  Guizot,  Hyde  de  Keuvillc, 
and  Chateaubriand.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  atrocious 
calumnies  and  monstrous  fictions  of  the  llussian  navigator, 
Kotzebue,  have  been  adopted,  and  zealously  sustained  in  all 
their  extravagance  and  malignity,  by  such  men  as  Ijcssou, 
Laplace,  and  Du  Petit  Thouars.  The  first  of  these  writers,*  who 
accomj)anied  Duperrey,  as  second  surgeon,  on  board  the  Coquillc, 
repejits  the  ridiculous  falsehood  which  attributed  the  dcpojmla- 
tion  of  the  island  chicflv  to  the  wars  occasioned  bv  the  intro- 
duction  of  Christianity ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  justify  the  former 
impure  manners  of  Tahiti,  mourning  over  their  conversion 
from  Pagan  idolatry.  The  pirate  admiral,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
talks  in  the  same  strain ;  aflirming,  with  a  similar  contempt  for 
truth,  that  the  persecution  by  which  the  new'  faith  had  been 
established,  had  cost  the  lives  of  ten  times  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  that  had  ever  been  immolated  on  the  collective  altars 
of  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Society  Islands.  And  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats  (the  Court  journal)  of  March  27,  181^,  we 
find  the  same  stale  and  often  refuted  falsehoods  repeated  in  these 
words : — 

*  Tlie  English  missionaries  have  cjirricd  with  them  to  the  Tahitians 
civil  war  under  its  most  tenable  form, — a  religious  war,  which  has 
desolated  them  for  a  number  of  years ;  so  that  of  this  population, 
estimated,  towards  the  end  of  hist  centurv,  by  Captain  Cook,  at  upwards 
of  130,000  inhabitants,  and  by  Forster  at  145,(J00,  there  noiv  remain 
scarcely  8,000.’ 

Our  readers  cannot  require  to  be  infoniicd,  that  the  civil  war 
which  ended  in  the  submission  of  the  whole  island  to  Pomarc 
1.,  broke  out  in  1793,  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries ;  and  that  the  result  of  the  most  ciireful 
inquiries,  anterior  to  their  gaining  any  influence,  gave  from 
5,(XX)  to  8,000  as  the  actual  number  of  the  population.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  considerably  inereased.  But  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  island,  the  w  hole  interior  of 
w  hich  is  filled  w  ith  lofty  mountains,  traversed  by  a  single  valley, 
with  only  a  belt  of  fertile  soil  between  them  and  the  sea,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  any  one,  that  Tahiti  never  could  have  con¬ 
tained  or  supported  a  much  larger  or  denser  population.  The 

*  ^  oyago  nuuid  the  orld,  undertaken  by  order  of  Government,  in  the  cor¬ 
vette  ‘  La  Co(mdle*.  l>y  P.  Lckson,  Corresiwnding  Member  of  the  Institute. 
2  voU.  Svo.  Paris,  1S3S. 
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extravagant  estimates  of  Cook  and  the  early  navigators  were 
mere  conjectures,  built  upon  fallacious  data,  in  the  absence  of 
all  direct  information.  Yet,  the  very  ignorance  of  the  first  navi¬ 
gators  serves  the  French  liljellers  with  the  ground  of  attack 
upon  the  Protestant  missionaries,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence 
of  nature  herself,  to  say  nothing  of  statistical  facts.  Nay  the 
stupidity  or  malignity  of  the  statement  is  still  further  evinced 
hy  its  requiring  us  to  suppose,  that  while,  in  tlie  forty  years 
from  1709  to  1809,  the  j)opulation  remained  stationary  at 
130,000,  or  increased,  in  spite  of  wars,  human  sacrifices,  in¬ 
fanticide,  licentiousness,  and  destructive  diseases,  it  had,  a  few 
years  after  that  period,  been  suddenly  reduced  by  religions  wars 
to  less  than  a  twentieth  of  that  number.  Nineteen  twentieths  of 


the  people  must  have  fallen  by  each  othcr^s  hands,  as  the  rt;sult 
of  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  by  the  puritan  missionaries ! 
The  story  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  which  ate  up  each  other,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  tails,  is  no  longer  without  a  parallel.  It  is  by 
assertions  of  this  character,  operating  on  the  credulity  and  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  uninformed  and  sensitive  French  public,  that  the 
King  of  France  and  \\\^  prote(jes  have  sought  to  make  out  a  case, 
and  excite  a  national  feeling  in  favour  of  a  French  protectorate. 

The  actual  designs  of  the  French  upon  Tahiti  date  only  from 
the  year  183G.  On  the  21st  of  November  of  that  year,  a  small 
vessel  arrived  at  Papaiti,  from  (lambier  island,  having  on  board 
two  Roman  catholic  priests,  natives  of  France,  named  Laval  and 
Caret.  In  order  to  account  for  their  arrival,  we  must  go  back 
a  few  years;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Luttcroth^s 


pamphlet,  to  bring  before  our  readers,  in  his  true  character,  the 
prime  instigator  of  all  the  intrigues  and  acts  of  violence  from 
which  Tahiti  has  been  and  is  still  cruelly  snUering — the  ex-Ameri¬ 


can,  ex-Clallicaii  consul,  ^loerenhout. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  a  Belgian,  M.  Moeren- 
hout,  arrived  at  Taliiti.  His  object  was,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  commercial  establishment,  and  to  engage  in  speculations 
that  might  re])air  severe  losses.  The  more  advanced  civilization 
of  this  island  recommended  it  as  the  centre  of  his  operations, 
which  required  him  to  enter  into  rehatious  with  all  the  points  of 
Oceania,  including  the  Gambier  islands,  one  of  the  grouj)e8 
nearest  to  China.  These  enterprises  were  not  succcsslnl.  In 
less  than  five  years,  he  lost  four  vessels,  one  of  which  entirely 
belonged  to  him,  and  two  w  ere  half  his  propeity.  M.  MiErenhout 
sent  his  schooner  w  ith  divers  to  fish  for  nacre  and  pearls  upon 
the  banks  known  to  him.  During  this  time,  he  made  the 
islanders  cut  wood  and  prepare  arrow-root,  paying  them  witli 
clothes  and  other  useful  articles.  All  these  productions  w  ere  after- 
wards  forw  arded  to  Valparaiso.  Being  of  an  enterprising  spirit. 
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M.  ^rccrciiliout  attempted  also  to  plant  the  sugar .eaue.  Twenty 
acres  w  ere  brought  under  cultivation  by  Ids  exertions  ;  hut  this 
expi'riinent  did  not  succeed.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
abandoned  it,  estimating  his  loss  at  nearly  10,000  francs. 

*  It  may  easily  be  understood,  that  the  arrival  of  this  trader  was  a  verv 
important  event  for  Tahiti.  His  establishment,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  a  few  years  before,  was  now  rendered  possible,  thanks  only 
to  the  civilisation  introduced  by  the  missionaries.  But  this  new  element, 
which  had  come  to  mingle  itself  with  those  already  described,  was  in 
many  respects  of  a  contrary  character.  Up  to  that  time,  idl  had  been 
done  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  islanders.  Their  social  advance¬ 
ment  had  been  the  great,  the  sole  interest ;  the  mission  had  no  other  object. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  a  ])rivate  interest  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  that 
general  interest,  which  could  not  fail  occasionally  to  come  into  collision 
with  it.  For  instance,  it  was  proposed  to  build  at  Panavia  a  church  of 
large  dimensions,  of  the  wood  of  the  tomana  and  bread-fruit  tree,  with 
doors,  windows,  and  benches.  For  this  pur]mse,  it  was  necessar\'  to  fell 
the  trees,  to  saw,  plane,  and  polish  them,  which  occupied  two  or  three 
years.  This,  says  M.  Ma*renhout*,  was  an  injurv  to  the  merchant,  who, 
reckoning  upon  lurow  -root  to  form  part  of  his  cargoes,  found  himself  de¬ 
prived  of  it,  because  the  Indians,  necessarily  occupied  with  other  things, 
could  only  exchange  their  commodities  for  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
church, — locks,  nails,  ])aint.*  At  other  times,  the  ground  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  was,  that  the  various  instructions  the  natives  were  receiving,  or 
the  religious  exercises  in  which  they  were  taking  part,  hindered  them 
from  devoting  to  the  labour  which  he  required  of  them,  as  much  time  jis 
he  wished.  The  mission  ap])eared  to  him  an  obstacle  to  his  prosperity  ; 
and  he  did  not  ])erceive  that  he  himself  was  an  impediment  to  the  regular 
advancement  of  this  people.  It  might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  the  missionaries  to  study  above  everything  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  islanders,  since  that  of  M.  Mccrenhout  came  into  question. 
Such,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  the  origin  of  an  ill-will  which  con¬ 
tinued  graduidly  to  strengthen,  till  it  at  length  knew  no  bounds.  In  a 
w  ork  which  he  occupied  himself  in  publishing,  during  his  residence  in 
France,  M.  Mccrenhout  had  spoken  of  the  missionaries  in  the  following 
i*es])cctful  tei  ms  : — ‘  The  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  (1  owe  them 
this  justice)  are  amiable  men,  who  have  nothing  gloomy  about  them,  and 
no  affectation  of  reserve.  Mr.  Nott  is  one  of  the  most  cheertul  old  men 
you  can  meet  with  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  the  mildest  and  best  man  1  ever  saw ; 
Messrs.  Pritchard,  Simpson,  and  Osmond,  excellent  company.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  are  intimate  with  him  :  he  possesses  extensive  acquirements,  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  his  love  of  study  and  his  assiduous  application. 
Mr.  Henry  has  but  the  fault  of  being  a  little  too  rigid ;  othenvise,  he  is 
just,  upright,  and  incapable  of  liurting  a  human  being;  and  there  is  no 
one,  down  to  Mr.  Darling,  but  vou  must  be  pleased  with,  in  your  best  mo¬ 
ments,  and  from  whom  you  would  not  find  the  most  frank  and  cordial  hospi- 

*  *  Voyage's  aiix  lies  du  (irand  Ocean,  par  J.  A.  Mccrenhout.  Consul  Clene- 
ral  des  Ktuts  Cnis.*  ‘J  voU, 
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talitv.’  On  several  occasions,  the  inissionaries  interposed  in  M.  Moeren- 
hout’s  favour,  in  the  disputes  which  he  had  with  the  inhabitants.  He  is 
especially  pleased  on  this  ground  with  Mr.  Davies,  who  always  shewed 
him,  he  says,  much  regard  and  attention.  Mr.  Williams  had  settled 
some  differences  which  he  had  with  a  white  established  at  llaiatea.  t 

Moreover,  he  pays  homage  to  the  disinterestedness,  the  generosity  of  the 
missionaries,  and  adds  :  ‘  the  missionary  Pritchard  is  deserving  here  of 
the  highest  eulogies.’  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  advert  to  this  expres-  f 

sion,  inasmuch  as  M.  Mcerenhout  afterwards  entertained  towards  him  , 

ver)’  different  sentiments.  M.  Mcerenhout  repels  several  charges  invented 
bv  other  travellers.  lie  admits  the  horrible  character  of  the  ancient 
manners,  and  attributes  to  Christianity  the  change  ;  yet,  this  change  in¬ 
spires  in  him  no  sympathy.  ‘  Everywhere  we  worship  the  same  Ciod. 

Taaora  and  Jehovah  are  alike  but  names,’  is  his  language.  It  must  be 
confessed,  this  was  not  the  language  of  the  missionaries.  If  M.  Mceren¬ 
hout  was  afraid  of  their  influence,  they  might  well  have  some  reason  for 
dreading  his.  The  schism  between  them  became  wider  and  wider. 

‘  Put  another  cause  still  must  have  increased  the  disagreement.  The 
trade  carried  on  by  M.  Mcerenhout,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consecpiences  to  the  morals  of  the 
island.  He  thus  describes  them: — ‘The  little  vessels  and  the  divers 
which  I  had  sent  to  the  Pomontou  Isles,  to  fish  for  nacre,  those  \vhieh 
I  had  sent  to  procure  tortoise-shell,  those  which  I  had  despatched  to 
Chili,  and  received  in  return,  my  transactions  with  idl  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  with  the  vessels  that  visited  the  island,  and  that 
now  became  every  day  more  numerous — all  this  had  given  to  the 
locality  an  importance  which  attracted  to  it  strangers  of  all  classes ; 
especially  smiths,  carpenters,  coot)ers,  sailors,  and,  unhappily,  also, 
greater  numbers  of  vagabonds,  deserters,  and  scoundrels  expelled  from 
their  ships ;  all  of  whom,  had  they  known  how  to  employ  themselves, 
might  easily  have  found  means  to  live  in  this  jdace,  where,  as  it  w'as,  ^ 

they  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  for  thev  w  ere  all  drunkards,  quarrel¬ 
some,  setting  an  example  of  debauchery  and  a  horrible  life,  unheard-of 
even  among  the  Indians.  These  excesses  on  the  part  of  foreigners, 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  natives  ;  they  became 
such,  that,  had  there  not  been  a  season  at  which  very  few  vessels  visit 
the  island,  it  would  have  become  impossible  to  live  there.’  These  de])lorable 
effects  were  especially  felt  in  the  ports,  where  the  unbridled  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  sailors  spread  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  Py  this  means 
were  revived,  to  tlie  disgrace  of  the  seducers,  those  frightful  scenes  on 
hoard  the  ships,  which  Christianity  had  abolished,  and  which  brought 
back  the  times  of  Pougainville.  Is  it  astonishing  that  these  disorders, 
which  threatened  to  replunge  the  island  into  a  moral  debasement  equal 
to  that  from  which  it  had  been  w’ith  so  much  trouble  rescued,  should 
have  filled  the  missionaries  with  anxietv  ?  M.  Mcerenhout  admits  that 
the  establishment  he  had  formed  was  the  occasion  of  it :  can  we  blame 
them  for  having  regarded  him  as  a  scourge  ? 

‘  M.  Mcerenhout  had  hitherto  quitted  Tahiti  only  to  visit  the  islands 
of  Oceania,  or  to  make  a  few*  trips  to  Cliili,  when,  in  1834,  a  voyage  to 
Europe  appeared  to  him  necessarv  to  the  success  of  his  operations.  He 
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embarked  on  the  23rd  of  April;  proceeded  to  the  United  Slates; 
solicited  and  obtained  there  the  title  of  Consul,  of  which  he  wislied  to 
avail  himself,  on  his  return,  to  increase  liis  importance ;  and  arrived  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.* 

Thus  far  we  have  closely  adhered  to  AI.  Luttcrotli’s  narrative, 
in  which,  it  will  be  seen,  he  has  cited  as  his  authority,  M. 
Alocrenhout’s  own  tcstiiuony,  in  the  volumes  referred  to ;  and 
we  have  deemed  it  important  that  this  maiFs  character  and 
motives  should  be  fully  understood.  AVe  must  now  drop  him 
for  a  while,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  collateral  projects  of  the 
lioinish  propagandists  in  the  South  Setxs ;  still  availing  ourselves 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  but  without  confining  ourselves  to 
the  writer’s  language. 

As  fiir  back  as  1820,  the  successful  operations  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries,  British  and  American,  in  this  region,  had 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  an  abortive 
attempt  was  made  in  that  year,  to  establish  a  Romish  mission 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  work  interrupted  by  this  failure 
was  not  relinquished.  A  decree  of  the  Propaganda,  confirmed 
ty  TjCO  ^^Xl.,  June  2,  1833,  confided  to  the  Society  of  1  icpus^ 
the  gigantic  task  of  bringing  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish 
(3iurch  all  the  islands  of  the  North  and  South  l^aeificOcean,  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  Antarctic  circle.  Xu  pursuance  of 
this  decree  of  X833,  a  young  priest  of  the  house  of  X^ic])us,  Al. 
l^ltienne  Rochousc,  was  nominated  A^icar  Apostolic  of  Eastern 
Oceania,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Nicojiolis  in  partibus,  AI. 
Chrysostom  Xjiansu,  appointed  Xh’cfect  Apostolic  of  all  the 
southern  part  of  this  division  of  Oceania,  preceded  him  in  this 
mission,  accompanied  by  two  priests  belonging  to  the  same 
congregation,  already  mentioned;  Aless.  X^rancois  d’Assisc  (Aaret 
and  llonore  Laval,  to  whom  was  attached  an  Irish  Catechist, 
AI.  Colomban  Alurphy.  They  arrived  at  A  alparaiso  Alay  PI, 
X834,  where  the  X^refect  took  up  his  residence,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  connexion  between  the  missionaries  and  the  house 
of  l^icpus,  while  his  companions  repaired  to  the  Gambicr  Isles. 
They  arrived  there  in  August,  1831;  and,  according  to  their 
own  account,  met  with  marvellous  success,  by  the  help  of  tlie 
A'^irgin  and  St.  Alichael,  in  converting  the  heathen  inhabitants 
to  tlie  worship  of  the  good  Alary,  the  Alothcr  of  Cod,  and  in 

*  The  Society  of  Piepus,  fonmled  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Foudrin,  ^^l^‘> 
devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  youth,  in  a  house  of  the  street  uhieh  has 
given  its  name  to  the  association,  was  organired  shortly  after  the  llestoration, 
July  1814,  with  the  double  cd>ject  of  reviving  the  Koinnn  Fntholic  iaith  in 
France,  and  of  proj)agating  it  among  the  heathen.  l*o]>e  Pius  VII.  sanc¬ 
tioned  it  by  a  bull.  l>v  this  title,  it  connects  itself  w  ith  three  other  Ireiich 
congrt' gat  ions  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  Lazjirists,  the  Marists,  and  the 
IMjwerful  society  for  the  ])ronagation  of  the  faith,  established  at  Lyons. 
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teaching  them  that,  as  ^God  has  no  wife,  and  Jesus  Christ  has 
no  wife,'  no  married  man  can  be  a  true  missionary  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  St.  Peter.'  Monseigueiir  Etienne  (Rouchouse), 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  embarked  at  Havre,  in  October  1884, 
attended  by  three  priests  and  three  catechists,  and  reached 
Akena  in  May  following.  Our  limits  w  ill  not  allow  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  characteristic  proceedings  of  ‘  Rishop  Stephen'  and 
his  assistants  in  these  islands ;  yet,  it  is  not  unimportant  that 
we  have,  in  their  own  letters,  a  sutlicient  illustration  of  the 
religion  which  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  Protestantism  in 
all  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Great  Ocean ;  a  religion  of  forms,  and 
svmhols,  and  holy  names,  from  which  every  Christian  idea  w  as 
utterly  excluded.  The  conquest  of  idolatry,  however,  was  a 
trivial  achievement  in  their  estimation,  compared  with  the 
greater  work  of  expelling  heresy ;  and  upon  this,  in  fulfilment 
of  their  mission,  they  w  ere  anxious  to  enter  without  delay.  In 
May,  1836,  the  Catechist  Colomban  was  sent  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  disguised  as  a  simple  mechanic.  He  touched  at  Tahiti 
in  his  way,  having  orders  to  ascertain  w  hat  facilities  it  presented 
for  an  establishment.  Being  the  first  representative  of  the 
Roman  Church  who  had  set  his  foot  on  this  island,  his  arrival 
could  not  but  enrage  the  enemy  of  all  good,  w  horn  he  represents 
as  the  special  patron  of  the  Protestant  missionaries.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  obtained  permission  to  remain,  though  his  real  capacity 
was  known ;  and  he  spent  there  a  little  more  than  a  month.  In 
his  letters  to  Bishop  Stephen,  while  urging  him  to  rcj)air  in 
person  to  this  impoitant  post,  he  expressly  informs  him  of  the 
law  of  the  island,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  reception 
of  a  foreigner,  tliat  the  Queen  and  the  chiefs  should  unite  in 
deciding  whether  he  should  remain  or  not.  The  existence  of 
this  law  has  since  been  stoutly  denied.  Instead  of  the  bishop,  the 
two  priests.  Caret  and  Laval,  responded  to  the  ai)peal  of  brother 
('olomban ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  little  schooner  which 
was  returning  to  Tahiti,  they  arrived  at  that  island,  'partly 
idolatrous  and  partly  heretical,'  October  20,  1836;  effected  a 
clandestine  landing  by  stratagem,  at  a  point  of  the  island  remote 
from  the  port ;  and  making  their  w  ay  to  Papaiti,  repaired  to  the 
house  of  M.  Moerenhout,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to 
prosecute  his  mercantile  schemes,  and  was  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  them  by  giving  them  his  protection  and  support. 
Gil  the  25th,  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Queen,  to  whom,  in 
the  presence  of  several  chiefs,  and  'the  missionary  Pritchard,' 
they  were  permitted  to  make  their  formal  request  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  island.  They  w'cre  told,  that  the 
Queen  could  not  give  them  an  answer :  it  was  necessary  to 
convoke  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  decide  upon  it.  Before  they 
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witlidrcw,  the  priests  iiiiulc  the  Queen  n  present  of  a  sliawl,  to 
wliich  tliey  added  four  ounees  of  silver;  hut,  as  this  very  nearly 
represented  the  value  of  tlie  sixty  piasters  whieh  the  payment 
for  the  riglit  of  residence  would  have  amounted  to,  in  case  the 
permission  to  stay  had  been  granted,  this  silver  was  sent  liack 
to  them  the  same  day,  lest  its  acceptance  should  be  construed 
into  a  tacit  authorisation  of  their  remaining.  They  brought  it 
a  second  time,  believing,  they  said,  ^  that  the  cause  of  religion 
required  them  to  make  these  offerings  of  silver.^  romare 
Vahine  then  accepted  it;  but,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  room  for  misunderstanding  her  intention,  slic  sent  back 
some  ])rcscnts  in  retuni.  This,  liowever,  remarks  M.  Lutterotli, 
has  not  prevented  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars  from  saying,  that  she 
accepted  a  payment  for  the  right  of  residence,  and  ^I.  de  Came* 
from  interpreting  her  accej)tancc  of  it  in  the  same  sense.^ 

Our  account  of  what  passed  in  the  subsequent  assembly  of 
the  chiefs  (November  IH),  is  taken  from  the  annals  of  the 
Uomish  missionaries  themselves.  !M.  !Mocrenhout  again  attended 
them.  When  they  had  taken  their  scats,  a  judge  rose,  and 
thus  addressed  them  : — 

*  Tuva  ra  (Laval),  and  Tareta  (Caret):  why  have  you  come  to  this 
hind  }  \Vc  have  oromMvas  (missionaries)  who  have  been  here  a  long 
time,  and  who  have  instructed  us  in  the  Word.  We  have  no  need  of 
you.  There  is  a  law  which  forbids  your  entrance  to  this  land :  why 
have  you  come  hither  ?  Return  to  Mangareva.  You  have  made  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  Queen,  who  Inxs  made  you  some  in  return.  Do  not  be 
obstinate  in  remaining.* 

M.  Caret ^s  reply  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

‘  When  we  set  out  from  Mangareva,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  here  a 
queen,  chiefs,  or  a  people  wlio  would  drive  us  from  their  land.  We 
knew  that  those  who  have  brought  you  the  Word  of  (md  have 
calumniated  our  doctrine,  and  have  brought  ag-ainst  us  false  accusations. 
We  arc  come  to  justify  the  doctrine  which  we  preach.  We  are  not 
butficiently  acquainted  with  your  language  to  manifest  the  truth  at 
present.  Wait  till  we  shall  know  it  :  do  not  send  us  away;  otherwise, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  falsehood.  Diis  law, 
of  which  you  sjieak,  is  so  new,  that  the  American  Consul  here  present, 
who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  know  s  nothing  of  it.’ 

M.  ^roercuhout  then  rose  and  said : — 

‘  lids  law,  which  interdicts  foreigners  to  enter  this  island,  if  it  is  not 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  government,  is  new'  and  unknown  to  me.  It  is 
eontrar}'  to  the  right  of  nations.  I  protest  against  it.  It  is  injurious  to 
America,  on  behalf  of  which  I  exercise  here  the  functions  of  consul. 

Tho  palpable  falsehood  of  this  declaration  is  incontcstibly 
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ilemonstrated;  first,  by  the  letter  of  Colombiui  to  llouchouse, 
expressly  informing  him  of  the  law ;  secondly,  by  the  attempts 
of  the  French  missionaries  to  evade  the  law;  and,  thirdly,  by 
the  testimony  borne  by  ]\Ioereiihout  to  the  existence  of  those 
disorders  which  had  rendered  necessary  the  renewal  and 
enforcement  of  this  ancient  law  of  the  island. 

The  assembly  broke  up  without  eoiiceding  the  ])ermission  to 
stay :  and  the  next  day,  the  Queen  wrote  Avord  to  Messrs.  Laval 
and  Caret,  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  reniaiu  any  longer. 

Upon  this,  they  hastened  to  her,  to  try  and  persuade  her  to 
revoke  her  determination,  and  to  repeat  the  reasons  which  made 
tlicin  desirous  of  remaining. 

'These  oromt'duas  (missionaries),  Queen,*  they  said,  ‘are  not  the 
messengers  of  Cod:  hut  we  have  been  sent  by  CJod  to  make  known  to 
you  the  true  Word  ;  and  we  will  ])rove  it  when  we  know  the  language. 
*rhey  are,  you  say,  the  first.  Simon,  the  magician,  also  went  first  to 
Rome  to  teach  his  errors.  St.  Peter  went  there  second,  to  confound 
him,  and  proclaim  the  truth.* 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  Queen’s  letter,  the  two  priests 
look  up  their  (piartcrs  in  a  house  which  M.  Mocreiihout  had 
provided  for  them.  There,  in  defiance  of  repeated  messages 
from  the  Queen,  they  shut  themselves  up ;  till  at  length,  officers 
charged  Avith  the  execution  of  the  Queen’s  orders,  adopted  a 
summary  mode  of  ejectment  by  unroofing  the  house,  and, 
having  gained  an  entrance,  they  carried  the  tAvo  foreigners  to 
the  shore,  Avhere  a  canoe  Avas  in  waiting  to  conduct  them  to  the 
schooner  Avhieh  had  brought  them.  M.  ^locrcnhout  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  the  sea,  and  said: — ^  Gciitlemcu,  1  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  you  against  this  act  of  yiolcncc,  because  I  have  no  troops 
at  my  disposal ;  but  they  shall  knoAV  some  day,  that  1  am  Consul 
of  the  United  States,^  After  a  fruitless  cndeayoiir  to  cfiect  a 
second  landing,  and  an  attempt  equally  unsuccessful  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  Ioav  islet  constantly  visited  by  the  Tahitians,  the 
two  discomfited  missionaries  directed  their  course  back  to  the 
Cambicr  islands,  and  arriAcd  there  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
18:R). 

Such  arc  the  facts,  according  to  the  account  given  by  M. 
Caret  himself;  in  Avhich,  it  is  observable,  that  no  charge  is 
brought  against  the  Protestant  missionaries,  of  having  taken 
any  part  in  their  expulsion,  uotAvithstanding  the  open  avowal 
that  they,  the  French  priests,  came  to  destroy  tlieir  Avork.  INfr. 
I’ritchard  is  the  only  missionary  mentioned  in  M.  Car(‘t*s 
recital ;  and  he  docs  not  represent  him  as  having  taken  any 
l»rominent  or  responsible  part.  ]‘]very  tiling  Avas  decided  and 
fionc  by  the  chiefs.  Mr.  Pritchard  Avas,  in  fact,  at  this  time 
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acting,  not  as  a  missionary,  but  as  British  Consul;  in  wliidi 
capacity,  he  had  certainly  as  good  a  claim  as  Mccrenhout  had 
to  be  present  at  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs ;  and  he  acted,  we 
presume,  as  interpreter  also.  Up  to  this  time,  he  appc*ars 
moreover  to  have  been  on  as  friendly  terms  with  the  Belgian 
adventurer  as  their  opposite  characters  would  admit  of.  Previously 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  assembly  of  chiefs,  at  the  reejuest  of 
the  Queen,  Mr.  Pritchard  wrote  a  letter  (No.  3,  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  papers)  to  Viscount  Piilmerston,  dated  Tahiti, 
November  19,  1836;  and  the  Queen  herself,  at  the  same  time, 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  lordship  (No.  4),  to  inquire  ‘the 
opinion  of  the  British  Goveriimeut.’  The  question  put,  on  the 
part  of  Queen  Pomare,  was,  whether  Tahiti,  being  acknowledged 
by  the  British  Government  as  an  independent  nation,  hoisting 
her  own  flag,  had  not  power  to  enact  laws  for  her  own  govern¬ 
ment,  so  long  as  they  did  not  contravene  the  laws  of  nations. 
One  of  the  Tahitian  laws,  Mr.  Pritchard  states  to  be :  ‘  That  no 
master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  sliidl  land  any  passenger 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  government.'  AVhereas, 
there  were  several  Frenchmen  who  were  determined  to  land 
and  reside  on  the  island,  as  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
Queen  Pomare,  in  her  letter,  states,  that  they  asserted  they 
were  sanctioned  in  the  step  they  had  taken  by  the  British 
Government;  and  asks:  ‘Is  this  true?  Arc  they  really 
sanctioned  hv  the  British  Government?  Is  it  suitable  they 
should  come  here  and  disturb  the  peace  of  my  govern¬ 
ment?'  These  letters  were  received  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
June  16,  1837.  Viscount  Palmerston's  reply,  dated  July  19, 
disclaims  any  know  ledge  whatever  of  the  intruders,  and  any  right 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to  give  or  to  w  ithhold  a 
sanction  to  their  residence  in  a  territory  not  appertaining  to 
Great  Britain.  ‘  Of  course,'  adds  his  lordship,  ‘  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  any  foreigners  permission  to  reside 
vnthin  its  dominions,  if  the  presence  of  snch  foreigners  is  consi¬ 
dered  hurtful  to  the  state  ;  but,  if  no  such  reason  exists  for 
requiring  foreigners  to  depart,  it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  rules 
of  international  hospitality  to  force  them  to  leave  a  countr}*  in 
which  they  may  wish  to  take  up  their  abode,  provided  they  do 
not  infringe  the  law  s  of  the  land.'  We  cannot  think  that  this 
reply  was  what  Queen  Pomare  had  reason  to  expect.  'Ihe 
(piestion  related  not  to  rules  of  hospitality,  but  to  the  right  of 
an  independent  state  to  refuse  permission  to  foreigners  to  settle 
in  its  territory ;  a  right  w  hich,  if  it  belongs  to  a  government  at 
all,  must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional  upon  any  reason  for 
its  exercise,  good  or  bad.  It  is  no  moral  justification  of  inhos¬ 
pitality  or  intolerance,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  shut  his  door 
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against  one  wlio  asks  for  relief  or  protection,  or  to  refuse  to  have 
any  dealings  with  a  person  of  another  religion ;  hut  his  legal 
right  to  do  so  cannot  be  questioned.  Viscount  Palmcrstou^s 
reply  might  be  construed  thus :  'You  have  undoubtedly  such  a 
right ;  but  I  would  net  advise  you  to  exercise  it.'  Or  it  might 
be  read  :  '  If  you  think  the  iutimsion  of  these  foreigners  hurtful 
to  the  state,  you  will,  of  course,  send  them  about  their  business.' 
But  it  overlooked  the  main  point ;  that  a  Tahitian  law  forbade 
the  landing  of  any  passenger  without  the  permission  of  the 
government,  and  that  these  French  Missionaries  had  effected  a 
landing,  and  were  determined  to  reside  in  defiance  of  that  law ; 
— a  law  of  necessary  precaution,  primarily  designed  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  runaway  convicts  and  sailors,  which  it  might 
have  been  discreet  or  otherwise  to  extend  to  Roman  Catholic 
Missionaries,  but  the  open  contravention  of  which  could  not  be 
submitted  to  by  any  government,  without  an  abandonment  of  its 
rightful  authority. 

•'Far  from  shewing  any  inhospitality  to  foreigners,  the  Tahitian 
government  made  no  difliculty  in  receiving  M.  Poinpallier,  w  ho, 
some  months  afterw  ards,  touched  at  Tahiti,  on  his  w  ay  to  New 
Zealand,  as  vicar  apostolic,  in  company  with  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  brother  Colomban.  With  this  prelate,  Moerenhout 
entered  into  relations  which  bound  him  bv  the  ties  of  interest 
to  the  Catholic  mission.  lie  let  to  the  vicar  apostolic  a 
schooner  belonging  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  100  piasters  per  month  : 
that  is,  4,800  piasters  a-year.  A  similar  vessel  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  Hawaii  for  80()()  piasters  ! 

Early  in  1887,  M.  Caret,  accomj)anied  this  time  by  M. 
Mai  gret,  again  set  sail  for  Tahiti.  Not  being  allowed  to  land 
there,  they  })roceedcd  to  Valparaiso,  but  ‘  not  without  the  hope 
of  one  day  penetrating  into  that  fortress  of  Protestantism  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Great  Ocean.'  They  had  dedicated  the  projected 
mission  to  '  Our  Lady  of  the  Faith and  '  it  shall  not  be  said,' 
they  exclaimed,  '  that  error  shall  triumph  over  the  truth :  the 
august  Mary,  whom  the  church  styles  the  destroyer  of  all  here¬ 
sies,  will  be  able  to  annihilate  it  at  Tahiti.'*  Moerenhout  had 
undertaken  to  teach  the  Tahitians  what  an  American  consul 
could  do;  but  wdien  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
informed  of  his  conduct,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  M.  Caret 
was  equally  determined  to  shew'  that  a  priest  could  not  be  in¬ 
sulted  with  impunity;  and  proceeding  to  \  alparaiso,  he  there 
embarked  for  France,  in  order  to  interest  the  government  in  his 
cause,  and  '  solicit  reparation.'  About  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  trance,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  an  affair  took  place,  which 
M,  Lutteroth  adduces  as  a  counterpart  to  w  hat  had  occurred  at 
•  Annalcw  de  la  Propagation,  Sir.  No.  .V»,  p.  2.M. 
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Tahiti,  and  which  put  to  the  test  the  toleration  of  the  French 
(lovernment.  A  Swiss  protestant  minister,  M.  Dclafontaine, 
had,  at  the  imitation  of  the  inhabitants,  come  to  Montarjris,  to 
preach,  liaving  "iven  previous  notice  to  the  mayor  of  the  place, 
of  the  day  on  whicli  he  proposed  to  celebrate  public  worship. 

•  Hut,  in  this  land  of  liberty  of  worship,  the  mayor  opposed  his  eoinins: 
on  the  ground  of  Art.  ‘294  of  the  Pemd  Code,  and  gave  him  notice  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  his  detennination  to  preach,  he  should  he  placed,  to  his 
great  regret,  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  reporting  this  infniction 
of  the  law,  and  of  referring  it  to  the  magistrate  charged  with  prosecuting 
the  odence.  Are  we  in  France  or  in  Tahiti  ?  Matters,  it  may  he  sup¬ 
posed,  did  not  rest  there.  Kneouraged  by  the  neighbouring  pastor,  and 
by  several  of  his  French  co-religionists,  who  saw  their  own  rights  com¬ 
promised  by  the  interdict  pronounced  against  him,  M.  Dclafontaine 
preached.  He  then  received  a  formal  notice  to  discontinue  his  functions, 
on  the  ground,  not  only  of  the  Article  (*294)  mentioned  by  the  mavor, 
but  also  on  that  of  a  new  law,  a  certain  law  respecting  associations,  of 
which  the  very  minister  of  justice  who  threatened  to  enforce  it,  had 
solemnly  declared  in  the  national  senate,  that  it  should  never  be  aj^pli- 
cable  to  such  cases.  He  ordered  the  prefect  to  write  word,  that,  if  he 
(M.  Dclafontaine)  persevered  in  his  illegal  resistance,  it  would  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  have  recourse  to  rigorous  measures.  Idie  prefect  added, 

*  Force  doit  rcstcr  a  la  loi*  At  Montargis,  as  at  Tahiti,  the  law 
remained  in  force.* 

M.  Dclafontaine  was  condemned  by  the  court  at  ^lontargis, 
Nov.  15,  on  this  law  against  associations,  to  two  months’ 

im])risonment,with  the  intimation,  that  he  would  be  morcsevcrcly 
dealt  with  on  a  repetition  of  the  otVence  ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  tlee  the  country,  leaving  others  to  maintain  in 
France  the  principle  of  liberty  of  worship.  ‘  The  parallel  is 
deficient  in  one  respect,’  remarks  M.  Lutteroth :  '  Jl  c  haw  not 
heard  that  the  Helvetic  Diet  have  dewa tided  reparation.^ 

M.  Caret  proceeded  from  Paris  to  Rome,  where  he  met  witli 
every  enconrageinent  I'roin  the  Pope ;  and  he  returned  to  Paris 
at  the  precise  moment  when  a  closer  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  the  Holy  Sec  and  the  French  (lOvernment,  tlie  elfeets 
of  which  have  been  felt  in  other  quarters  besides  Oceania.  From 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  French,  he  met  with  the  warmest 
reception. 

M.  Caret  sailed  again  for  Oceania  at  the  end  of  ^Tay,  1S3S. 
Orders  from  the  French  ^linister,  M.  de  Kosamel,  had  preceded 
him.  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  then  commanding  the  \  enns,  (ol 
whose  previous  exploits  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  our  limits 
forbid  us  here  to  take  notice,*)  received  at  Vali>araiso  des- 

•  M.  Lutteroth  remarks,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  Du  Petit  'fhouars.  to 
throw  u]H)n  him  the  res|H)nsibilitv  of  his  violent  proceedings  at  Taliiti ;  inas¬ 
much  as  his  roiiduct  under  similar  eireuinstauces  at  the  Saiuluieh  Islands, 
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patches  Ironi  his  government,  directing  him  ‘  to  exact  repara¬ 
tion  from  (^iieen  Pomiu'e,  and  to  demaiul  damages  and  com¬ 
pensation  lor  Moss.  Laval  and  Caret,  so  unjustly  ill-treated, 
and  so  outrageously  compelled  to  take  their  passage  to  return  to 
the  places  whence  they  came.’  ^l.  l>u  Petit  'riiouars  himseir 
declares  this  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  his  visit  t(» 
Tahiti.  On  the  27th  of  August,  ISdS,  the  A  enus  ciust  anchor 
in  the  road  of  Papaiti.  llis  first  business  was,  to  see  M. 
Moereuhout,  whom  he  had  formally  met  in  Chili;  and  having 
received  fnim  him  an  exaggerated  version  of  the  horribh^ 
jH‘i*secutiou  sustained  by  the  two  French  missionaries,  without 
making  any  further  innuiry,  he  proceeded  to  t'xeeute  his  com¬ 
mission,  by  issuing  the  letter  to  t^ueeu  Pomare,  demanding, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  a  written  apology  to  the  King  of  tin* 
French,  and  a  sum  of  2,tH)0  dollars,  as  an  iiuh'mnilication  to 
Messrs.  Laval  and  Caret,  for  the  loss  occasioned  to  tliem  by  the 
had  treatment  thev  had  received.  A  translation  of  this  docu- 
ment,  and  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Convention,’  dictated  to  the  (Liecn 
and  her  chiefs  bv  the  French  couiniauder,  wi're  forw  arded  bv 
Mr. Consul  Pritchard,  to\  iscouut  Paluu'rston,  November  1),  ISdS  ; 
together  with  a  letter  from  Uueen  Pomare  and  her  chiefs,  to 
Uucen  Victoria,  earnestly  and  pathetically  imploring  British 
protection.  These  doenments  will  be  found  in  the  first  series  of 
parliamentary  papers  (pp.  B,  (>).  ‘  1  have  also,’  writes  Mr. 

Pritcluml,  ‘enclosed  a  copy  of  a  huv,  passed  by  the  ’rahitian 
legislative  body,  by  which  your  lordshi[)  will  perceive  that  the 
Protestant  faith  has  now’  become  the  religion  of  the  state.’  ’fliis 
law’  is  dated  November  8,  ISdS,  the  day  before  the  despatches 
were  sent  off  by  Her  Majesty’s  ship  ‘  Fly.’  ’fhe  ^  enus,  as  well 
as  the  two  French  corvettes.  Astrolabe  and  Zide,  which  liad 
calleil  at  Tahiti,  had  sailed  about  the  middle  of  September.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  ill-advis('d  Maw’  was  passed  after 
the  departure  of  the  French,  in  the  delusive  hope  that  it  would 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  British  (loverumeut,  ami  interest  it 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  (Ineen  and  her 
chiefs  must  have  been  well  awan^  that  thev  were  nttcrlv  unalile 
to  enforce  the  law’ against  foreigners.  In  the  letter  to  Mncen 
Victoria,  they  say: — ‘In  our  utter  impossibility  to  make  our¬ 
selves  strong  and  respected,  we  are  threatened  in  what  we  have 
dearest  to  our  hearts,  our  Protestant  faith  and  onr  nationality. 
We  have  nobody  to  jussist  us  in  our  helpless  situation,  except 
you,  w  ho  implanted  in  our  hearts,  through  your  people,  the  hue 
of  Jehovah,  the  love  of  order  and  industry,’  It  seems  dillicult 


hjid  bi'cn  t('tal!y  (liflfiTOUt.  ‘  lie  <Vnl  iH)t  tlirii  »liv>uii  of  iirtiiig  a#  agent  of  tlic 
IVopngniida  :  the  impulsion  came  t<»  liiiii  Irom  rruiico 
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to  understand,  therefore,  with  what  other  view  this  first  and 
last  edict  of  religious  intolerance  could  have  been  adopted, 
than  to  have  its  eflect  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine  of  a 
state  religion  and  the  establishment  principle  are  so  much  iii 
vogue  with  the  ruling  powers.  We  shall  not  be  understood  as 
defending  the  law,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  account  for  its 
adoption.  It  was  a  very  foolish  act ;  and  we  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  believe  that  Mr.  Consul  Pritchard  or  any  of  the 
missionaries  had  a  hand  in  advising  the  measure.  It  becomes 
the  Society  of  which  they  are  the  agents,  to  institute  a  rigid 
inquiry  on  this  point;  and  we  await  the  result  before  pro¬ 
nouncing  any  opinion.  Such  a  law  could  neither  justify  what 
was  past,  nor  form  an  available  barrier  against  future  iiitnulers. 
Ijaval  and  Caret  had  been  expelled,  not  as  dissenters  or  religious 
offenders,  but  as  foreigners  landing  without  permission,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Queen.  Had  this  law 
been  then  in  existence,  they  might  have  complained  of  their 
expulsion  on  such  ground  as  religions  persecution.  It  was 
therefore  most  impolitic,  to  pass  such  a  law  of  intolerance  in 
favour  of  Protestantism,  which  it  could  not  be  supposed  the 
French  propagandists  would  respect,  and  which  seenu'd 
rather  to  challenge  fresh  aggression.  Accordingly,  when,  in 
April,  1H39,  Commodore  La  Place  arrived  at  Tahiti,  in  the 
Artemise,  he  repaid  the  hospitable  succour  afforded  him,  and  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  natives  in  repairing  his  frigate,  by  insisting 
on  the  abrogation  of  this  law,  under  the  threat  of  landing  five 
liundred  men  to  subvert  the  government.  From  that  period, 
the  Catholic  missionaries  have  had  equal  liberty  with  all  others. 

In  Viscount  Palmerston’s  despatch  of  September  9.  1839, 
(parliamentary"  piipcrs  I,  7,)  acknowledging  the  letter  and 
enclosures  of  the  previous  November,  no  comment  is  made  upon 
the  ‘  law’  above-mentioned ;  but  the  request  of  the  Queen  and 
chiefs  to  be  placed  under  British  protection  is  absolutely 
refused.  We  have  read  this  document,  w'e  must  confess,  with 
much  pain  and  regret.  What  we  complain  of  is,  not  that  the 
British  Government  should  hjive  thought  proper  to  decline  the 
tendered  sovereignty  of  the  Society  Islands,  but  that  it  should 
thus  virtually  have  withdrawn,  protection  which  was  pledged 
to  the  Tahitian  sovereign  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cann‘ng ;  for, 
betw  een  the  protection  of  *  good  offices^  and  ^  all  such  pro¬ 
tection*  as  His  Majesty  can  grant  to  a  friendly  power,  at  so 
remote  a  distance  from  his  own  kingdoms,’  there  ap[)ears  to 
us  a  vast  difference.  *  Good  offices  may  mean  nothing  more 
than  making  feeble  remonstrances  through  a  senile  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  to  the  French  minister.  By  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  that  can  be  afforded,  our  naval  commanders  in  the 
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J^acific  understood  something  very  difterent  to  be  intended. 
How  could  they  suppose  that  Great  Britain  would  find  it  more 
difficult  than  France,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  persons 
claiming  protection  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  equally  remote 
from  both  countries  ?  How  could  they  suppose  that  the  British 
Government  would  abandon  the  protection  of  islands,  the  whole 
value  of  which  had  been  created  by  British  enterprise,  to  a  rival 
maritime  power?  IIow  could  our  brave  officers,  such  men  as 
Captains  Nicholas,  Waldegrave,  and  Gambier,  imagine  that  the 
British  flag  was  to  be  no  protection  to  ^  a  friendly  power,^  against 
an  act  of  piratical  aggression  as  mean  and  cowardly  as  it  was 
insulting  to  this  country,  having  for  its  avowed  object,  to  force 
Roman  propagandists  upon  the  heretical  islanders  who  had  em¬ 
braced  the  Protestant  faith  ? 

We  must  very  rapidly  advert  to  the  subsequent  events.  The 
Artemise,  Captain  Laplace,  proceeded  from  Tahiti  to  Howaii, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Romish  toleration  was  imposed  upon  the 
Sandwich  islanders  by  the  French  commander,  and  a  guarantee 
was  exacted  of  20,000  piastres.  Happily,  the  further  designs 
of  the  French  upon  this  important  groupe  were  frustrated  by  a 
spirited,  but  unauthorised  occupation  of  them,  in  the  name  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Lord  William  Paulet,  commanding  11.  M. 
ship  Carysfort.  This  act,  the  British  Government  lost  no  time  in 
disavow' ing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  British  minister  at  Wash¬ 
ington  w  as  instructed  to  announce  to  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  that  Her  Majesty  had  ‘  determined  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  islands  under  their  present  chief.'  *  It  has 
not  been  the  purpose  of  Her  Majesty's  government,'  writes 
Mr.  F  Ox,  *  to  seek  to  establish  a  paramount  influence  in  those 
islands  for  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  that  enjoyed  by 
other  powers.  All  that  has  appcjired  requisite  to  Her  Majesty's 
government  has  been,  that  other  powers  should  not  exercise  there 
a  greater  influence  than  that  possessed  by  Great  Britain.^  How 
different  this  language  from  that  held  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
to  the  FVeuch  minister  !  Why,  when  Great  Britain  had  volun¬ 
tarily  rcliiujuished  the  occupation  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Sandw'ich  islands,  to  obviate  remonstrances  from  America,  was 
I*  ranee  allowed  to  act  so  different  a  pjirt? 

On  the  return  of  Du  Petit  Thouars  to  France  in  June,  1839,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  It  was  not  till  Sept.  1, 
1842,  that  he  re-appeared  at  Papaiti,  in  the  FVcnch  frigate  of 
bo  guns,  the  Reine  Blanche,  The  Tahitians  had  been  visited, 
however,  in  the  May  preceding,  by  the  Aube,  a  coiw'cttc  of  24 
guns,  Capt.  Dubuset;  and  on  that  occasion,  the  Queen  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  further  humiliation  of  disbanding  her  police  force, 
at  tlie  command  of  the  French  captain,  because,  in  the  discharge 
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of  their  duty,  they  had  put  tlic  commander  of  a  Frcncli  wlialct 
into  confinement  for  drunkenness  and  riot.  Moerenhout  had 
meantime  hecu  planninj^  the  seizure  of  the  island;  and  in  1811, 
an  abortive  attempt  liad  lieen  made  at  his  instij^ation,  in  con¬ 
cert  witli  some  malcontent  chiefs,  whom  he  had  gained  over. 
All  was  prepared  by  this  unprincipled  confederate  for  the 
French  Admiral,  who,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  as  before, 
published  a  long  train  of  accusations  against  Queen  Poniare, 
without  any  attempt  to  ascertain  their  truth,  or  waiting  for  any 
explanation,  as  a  pretext  for  his  outragons  demands.  QH- 
advised,  submitting  to  an  infiuence  fatal  to  her  true  interests, 
Qhc  Queen,^  says  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Svill  learn  a  second  time 
that  the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of  a  power  such  as  France,  is 
not  with  impunity  to  be  trifled  with/ 

Mr.  Pritchard  was  not  Jit  this  time  at  Tahiti,  having  in  tlic 
interim  visited  this  country.  On  reaching  Svdnev,  on  his  return, 
December  8,  1812,  he  there  learned,  that  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Manpiesas,  and  of  Tahiti  and  Eiineo.  llis 
despatch,  transmitting  this  intelligence,  was  anticipated  by  in¬ 
formation  already  received  at  the  Foreign-ofiice.  Mr.  Pritchard 
reached  Tahiti,  February  25,  iu  the  Vindictive,  and  found  Queen 
Pomare  ^  driven  from  her  proper  residence  by  the  continual 
threats  made  by  the  French  to  fire  upon  her.^  Under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Commodore  Nicholas,  however,  she  had  returned,  at 
the  (late  of  liis  despatch  (]\Iarch  18),  to  her  own  residence. 
*  Your  lordship  w  ill  perceive,^  writes  Mr.  Pritchard,  ^  that  (hicen 
Pomare  is  now  in  those  circumstances  with  another  power,  which 
lead  her  to  look  to  (Jreat  Britain  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  pro¬ 
mises  of  prot^ection  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  luadc.^ 
To  this  despatch,  received  August  4,  1818,  the  J'^arl  of  Aberdeen 
replies,  by  telling  Mr.  Pritchard,  he  has  misinterpreted  those 
passages  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  he  refers  to  ;  and  informs  him,  that  it  could  not  be  supposed 
Her  Majesty’s  government  could  have  intended  to  engage  them¬ 
selves  to  interpose  their  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Queen  Pomare, 
‘  iu  such  a  mauuer  as  to  incur  the  .almost  |certainty  of  collision 
with  a  foreign  power;’  recommends  Queen  Pomare  to  submit  to 
the  evil  circumstances  which  her  own  fears  and  the  intrigues  ot 
some  of  her  corrupt  chiefs  have  brought  upon  her ;  and  enjoins 
on  all  Her  ^lajesty’s  naval  commanders  who  may  visit  the 
islands,  '  as  great  a  degree  of  forbearance  in  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  French  authorities  established  there,  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  true  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  British 
crown  and  the  efficient  protection  of  British  rights  and  interests. 
The  recjil  of  Commodore  Nieholas  forms  the  best  eonnnent  upon 
his  lordship’s  cxj)rcssions.  In  less  than  two  months  after  the 
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(late  of  this  despiitch,  of  course  long  before  it  could  have  reached 
Tahiti,  Her  Majesty’s  ship,  Dublin,  was  exemplifying  the  for- 
hoarancc  enjoined,  by  witnessing  the  perfidious  and  rnftianly 
dethronement  of  Queen  Pomare  by  this  same  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
on  the  pretext  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty  whieh  gave  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  to  France;  the  main  charge  being,  that 
she  had  hoisted  on  her  own  residence  a  flag  made  for  her  by  the 
British  Commodore. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  documents  before  ns.  Others 
of  later  date,  whieh  are  indispensable  to  a  complete  illustration 
of  the  question,  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  Among 
them  is  a  letter  addressed  bv  Commodore  Nicliolas  to  Admiral 
Dll  Petit  Thouars,  dated,  Papaiti  Harbour,  June  1, 18h‘3,  giving 
a  plain  seanian-like  version  of  the  part  whieh  the  Commodore 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  act,  and  giving  liis  views  of  the  AdmiraPs 
unexampled  aggression  upon  the  independence  of  Tahiti.  AVhy 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  say.  In  this  letter.  Captain  Nicholas  distinctly  alludes 
to  ^locrenhout  as  *  the  main  instrument  of  all  the  evils  that 
have  arisen  of  late  in  Tahiti and  states,  that  he  had  been  heard 
to  say  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  it  should  not  be  his  fault, 
if  there  was  not  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  France  and 
England.  Captain  Nicholas  jirotcsts  against  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  to  which  Queen  Pomare’s  signature  had  been  extorted 
under  eircumstanccs  of  the  most  unmanly  cruelty;  and  he  tells 
the  French  Admiral,  that  his  course  appears  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  after  the  letters  written  to  C^ueeu  Pomare  by  (k)mmodore 
Buglet,  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  command  of  the  naval 
forces  of  France  in  those  seas,  only  six  months  before,  and  those 
of  Captain  De  Bonze,  of  the  Aube,  written  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  (of  whieh  copies  were  in  his  possession,)  ‘  in  both  of 
which  were  expressed  the  most  iierfect  satisfaction  with  all  the 
last  measures  pursued  bvthc  Queen  with  regard  to  French  sub¬ 
jects  in  Tahiti.' 

All  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertions  made  by 
(luizot,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Count  de  Rohan-C.Miabot,  dat(*d 
Septmher  11,  18 IB;  [Correspondence  in.  Continuation ^  No.  8;) 
and  imputations  are  throw  n  out  in  that  letter,  w  hich  must  not, 
eaunot  be  sulfered  to  pass  without  being  repelled.  What,  we  beg 
to  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  the  follow  ing  insinuated  charge  ? 

*  \\c  agree  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  tlic  acts  of  one  individual 
niissionary  should  not  have  the  effect  of  depriving  his  brethren  of  the 
claim  which  they  have  to  the  protection  of  the  king’s  government,  lie 
likewise  agrees  with  us,  that  the  profession  of  missionary  ought  not  to 
protect  from  just  punishment  an  individual  w'ho  made  it  a  w’capon  with 
which  to  attack  established  order,  either  by  violence  or  by  intrigue. 
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Ri*lii^ous  zeal,  ever  sincere,  ought  never,  and  cannot  in  any  case  at  the 
present  day,  serve  as  a  veil  to  justify  and  protect  criminal  designs  against 
governments.* 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Directors  of  tlie  London  Missionary 
Society  can  tamely  suffer  these  dark  accusations  to  be  brought 
agiiinst  any  missionaries  in  connexion  with  tliat  society,  and  not 
insist  upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest  ?  Of  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  implied  charges,  we  entertain 
no  doubt.  There  are  individuals  now  in  this  country,  who  can 
at  all  events  say  what  truth  there  is  in  them.  Applied  to  the 
conduct  of  Laval  and  Caret,  they  would  be  indeed  strictly  true. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  reference  intended.  If,  however,  ‘  the 
profession  of  missionary'  cannot  protect  men  of  tried,  exemplai^', 
irreproachable  character  against  criminal  charges,  malignantlv 
invented  by  men  of  abandoned  and  desperate  character ;  and  if, 
upon  such  allegations,  British  subjects  may  be  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  foreign  brigands,  such  as  those  to  whose 
honour  Lord  Aberdeen  has  consigned  the  ])rotection  of  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries  in  the  South  Seas ;  what  security,  we  ask, 
can  our  missionaries  derive  from  the  delusive  assurance,  that 
they  shall  enjoy  entire  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
functions  ? 

Abundant  e\idence  has  been  afforded  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  that  the  seizure  of  Tahiti  is  only  part  of  an  extended 
design  for  the  forcible  establishment  of  Roman  (^atholic 
missions  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  labours 
of  Protestant  missionaries  have  proved  successful ;  and  not  in 
that  quarter  only.  But  this  does  not  fully  describe  the  project. 
It  is  more  particularly  for  the  subversion  and  extinction  of  the 
Protestant  heresy,  that  the  Pope,  by  whom  this  design  is 
patronised,  demands  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  In  1812,  the 
sums  collected  by  the  propaganda  society  of  Lyons,  amounted  to 
more  than  three  millions  of  francs ;  out  of  which,  in  the  same 
year,  there  were  granted  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Polynesia  (or 
Eastern  Oceania),  for  the  Piepus  missions,  upwards  of  150, (XX) 
francs.*  Now  this  design  of  extirpating  heresy  in  the  South 
Seas  has  not  been  abandoned.  It  has  the  full  approbation  of 
lionis  Philippe,  who  thereby  seeks  to  gratify  the  religious  zeal 
of  his  queen,  to  conciliate  the  Pope,  and  to  pander  to  the  almost 
fiendish  hatred  of  this  country  breathed  by  the  worst  portion  of 
the  French  press.  M.  Guizot,  the  great  Protestant  minister, 
the  eulogist,  in  1826,  of  Protestant  missions — is  faithfully 
following  out  the  crafVy  schemes  of  his  great  master,  ‘the 
Napoleon  of  Peace,'  by  keeping  as  long  as  he  can  out  of  a  war 
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with  tins  country,  and  doing  England  all  the  mischief  he  can  at 
the  same  time.  The  hollow  and  harmless  accusation  brought 
a‘^Hinst  the  French  minister,  of  subserviency  to  hlngland,  enables 
him  the  more  successfully  to  take  advantage  of  the  pacific 
pusillanimity  and  amiable  confidence  of  good  Lord  Aberdeen, 
80  as  to  secure  a  real  subserviency  of  British  interests  to  the 
entente  cor  diale  with  France.  In  this  posture  of  our  foreign 
relations,  it  would  be  absolutely  fatuitous  to  suppose,  that  the 
recent  disavowal  of  the  late  brutal  aggression  of  Du  Petit 
Thouars  by  Louis  Philippe,  which  at  the  same  time  ratifies  the 
French  sovereignty  o^  er  Tahiti,  puts  out  of  jeopardy  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  in  the  South  Seas.  A  pretext  for  expelling  the 
English  missionaries  will  soon  arise.  We  shall  hear  of  it  under 
a  French  version,  a  year  afterwards.  A  deputation  from 
Bloinfield-street  will  then  wait  upon  the  Foreign  Office  with  their 
complaints.  Lord  Aberdeen,  if  still  its  occupant,  will  express 
his  coneern  and  regret,  and  will  w’ritc  to  our  ambassador  at 
Paris;  and  our  ambassador  will  ask  for  a  conference  with  M. 
(iiiizot;  and  M.  Guizot  will  make  explanations  and  assurances, 
and  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  The  Society  of  Piepus  will,  mean  time, 
be  singing  Te  Deum  for  the  success  vouchsafed  to  their  pious 
projects  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  the  august  Virgin,  the 
mother  of  God ;  and  our  Anglican  clergy  will  chuckle  over  the 
ruin  of  missions  rashly  undertaken  by  unauthorised  evangelical 
teachers,  without  a  state  warrant  or  a  state  stipend,  without 
episcopal  orders  and  sacerdotal  thaumaturgic  gifts.  God  grant 
that  we  may  prove  false  prophets  ! 


lincf  flotucs. 


Annales  Veterum  Regnorum  et  Populorum,  imprimis  Romanorum,  confecii 
a  Car.  Timotheo  Zumptio.  (Reprinted  under  the  superintendence 
of  Rev.  ^T.  Kerchever  Arnold).  London:  Rivington.  1844. 

gladly  direct  attention  to  a  little  work,  unpretending  in  form,  hut 
niost  valuable  in  substance,  to  all  wbo  are  engaged,  either  as  teachers 
or  as  pupils,  in  the  studv  of  ancient  authors,  especially  the  historians 
and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Much  ha.s  of  late  been  done  for 
Greece  :  Mr.  Clinton’s  Fasti  Hcllenici,  though  by  far  too  cumbrous  and 
expensive  for  school  use,  is  nearlv  all  that  the  advancing  and  wealthy 
university  scholar  can  wish  in  that  department ;  but  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  of  accessible  books  to  assist  the  student  of  the  Roman 
Annals.  Hie  great  work  of  Pighius  is  verv  rare  in  England,  and  we 
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believe  is  nowhere  to  be  purchased ;  few  booksellers  have  either  seen  or 
heard  of  it :  yet  undoubtedly  somethin"  has  been  done  since  it  was 
written,  and  a  mere  republication  of  it,  without  judicious  annotations 
is  hardly  to  be  desired.  The  excellent  commentary  of  Sigonius  on  the 
Fasti  Consularcs,  was  indeed  reprinted  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  press 
in  1801  ;  but  so  entirely  has  the  most  important  period  of  Roman 
histoiy'  been  neglected  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  (viz.,  that  which 
inter\enes  from  the  death  of  Ilimnibal  to  the  battle  of  Actiuin,)  that 
this  useful  book  is  scarcely  knowm.  Some  years  back,  when  we  desired 
to  procure  it,  great  difficulties  were  experienced  ;  and  at  lust  it  was 
obtained  from  Oxford  in  sheets ;  there  being  no  sufficient  demand  for  it 
to  induce  the  booksellers  even  to  put  it  in  boards!  Mr.  Kerchever 
Arnold’s  timely  republication  of  the  small  volume  before  us,  we  regard 
as  a  great  boon  ;  yet,  since  for  conciseness  all  references  have  been 
omitted,  it  cannot  supersede  larger  works.  Es])ecially  we  could  wish  to 
see  Sigonius  ably  edited,  and  all  his  references  tilled  up  from  the  figures 
used  in  modern  editions.  Ifut  this  will  come  in  time ;  and  we  hail 
every  mark  that  history  is  becoming  a  more  prominent  aim  in  our  study 
of  anti(piity.  Meanwhile,  we  wish  that  Mr.  Arnold  had  added  a  few 
tables,  which  might  easily  have  been  extracted  from  accessible  works : 
such  as,  a  list  of  the  Athenian  archons,  of  the  parishes  of  Attica,  of  the 
tribes  of  Rome,  of  the  Chief  Pontiffs,  the  Lustra,  and  the  Principcs 
Senatus,  within  the  most  imj)ortant  period.  Five  pages  added  to  the 
‘209,  w’ould  have  increased  the  utility  of  the  work  to  young  scholars, 
with  little  or  no  effort.  Perhaps  this  may  be  done  in  a  second  edition. 

The  chronology  of  the  Roman  empire  is  here  carried  down  to  a. n.  476, 
or  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  sovereignty  in  Ittdy.  Through  a  very 
lcu*ge  part  of  the  volume,  the  yearly  narrative  is  so  full, — being  in  pure 
and  verv’  concise  Latin, — that  in  reading  it,  we  read  no  very  mejigre 
summary’  of  the  history.  Zumpt  has  prefixed  an  excellent  Introduction, 
containing  a  succinct  account  of  the  sources  of  ancient  history,  with 
brief  criticisms  on  their  respective  Vedue.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
instructive  and  sterling  work  will  have  wide  circulation  as  soon  a.s  its 
nature  is  understood. 


Shaksprare,  Library’  Edition.  Edited  by  Charles  Knight.  ^  ol.  IX* 
lA)ndon.  1 844. 

When  this  beautiful  edition  of  our  great  dramatist  was  about  half 
finished,  we  introduced  it  in  a  review’  of  some  length  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  We  then  entered  pretty  fully  into  Mr.  Knight’s  merits  as 
a  critic  and  annotator,  and  can  onlv  say  that  the  work  still  deserves  the 
approbation  we  then  expressed.  Of  the  labours  of  the  editor  in  his 
recension  of  the  text,  of  the  value  of  his  critical  ejrcursus,  and  antuiua- 
rian  and  arcluvological  annotations,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  then 
said.  When  the  last  volume  is  published,  which  is  to  contain  the  Lfc 
of  the  Poet,  we  shall  find  matter  for  some  further  observations.  ^ 
wait  its  appearance  with  considerable  interest. 
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Letters  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  illustrating  Life  and  Manners  in  the 
West  Indies.  London:  Van  Voorst. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  many  readers  of  the  Eclectic  will  be 
pleased  with  this  volume.  It  is  not,  indeed,  without  marks  of  con¬ 
siderable  talent,  but  there  is  an  unseemly  flippancy,  and  an  affected 
gaiety  which  lead  us  to  suppose  the  writer  to  be  what,  in  current 
plnase,  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  world.  The  remarks  on  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  female  sex,  which  are  very  frequently 
interspersed  in  the  volume,  display  a  freedom  which  too  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  libertinism.  Though  according  to  its  title,  the  book  may 
illustrate  life  and  manners  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  not  likely  to 
improve  those  of  our  own  country.  There  are  occasionally  some 
useful  observations  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 


Caste  and  Slavery  in  the  American  Church.  By  a  Churchman.  New 

York  and  London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1813. 

*  Upright  men  shall  be  astonished  at  this,’ is  the  appropriate  motto 
borne  by  this  pamphlet.  It  is  a  powerful  denunciation  of  the  guilt 
of  the  American  Episcopalian  clergy  in  their  treatment  of  the  coloured 
race,  and  their  general  connivance  at,  and  silence  respecting  slavery. 
Episcopalians  in  England,  who  are  fond  of  contemplating  their  church 
in  America  as  sustaining  towards  them  the  relation  of  a  daughter, 
might  with  propriety  exercise  on  this  matter  parental  fidelity  and 
remonstrance. 


I-ntflligenrc. 


In  the  Press. 

Preparhiff  fat  immediate  publication.— Cn{\ci\\  Essays,  contributed  to  the 
Eclectic  Review.  By  John  Foster,  author  of  Essays  on  Decision  of  Clia- 
*’*^cter,  &c.  2  vols,  8vo. 

A  Visit  to  My  Father-land  ;  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria  and  Pa¬ 
lestine  in  1843.  By  Ridley  II.  Herschell.  l8mo.  cloth. 

U^^the  1st  of  May,  1844,  will  be  published,  price  threepence.  No.  I  of 
The  Voice  of  Israel ;  a  new  Monthly  Journal,  conducted  by  Jews  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah. 


Just  Published. 

Illustrations  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ycntilation;  wu’th  Remarks 
ijn  VV  arming.  Exclusive  Lighting,  and  the  Communication  of  Sound.  By 
David  Reid,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  Series  of  Compositions  from  the  Liturgy.  By  John  Bell,  Sculptor. 
^o.  \\ 
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Cyclopwilia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto,  Editor  of  the  Pic- 
torial  Bible.  Part  XI. 

The  Most  Delectable  History  of  Reynard,  the  Fox,  and  of  his  Son 
Reynardine, — a  Revised  Version  of  an  old  Romance. 

Margaret,  or  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Author 
of  May  You  Like  It. 

The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  with  the  Manual  of 
Epictetus,  and  a  Summary  of  Christian  Morality.  Freely  translated  from 
the  original  (ireek.  By  Hugh  M‘Cormac,  M.D. 

Linnsus  and  Jussieu  ;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Systematic  Botany. 
A  popular  Biography,  with  an  historical  Introduction  and  Sequel. 

dmeaton  and  Lighthouses.  A  popular  Biography,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  and  Sequel. 

The  Useful  Arts  employed  in  the  Production  of  Clothing. 

Amy  Herbert.  Bv  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scwel,  B.D. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  called  by  the 
Committee  t)f  The  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  ir'ociety,  and  held  in 
London,  June,  IH43.  By  J.  F.  Johnson,  short-hand  writer. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D’Aubign^.  A  new  translation  (the  only  one  containing  theAuthor’s 
latest  improvements.)  By  Henry  Beveridge.  Vol.  1.  Second  Thousand. 

The  Young  Composer;  or.  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Couqwsi- 
tion.  Part  1.  By  James  Cornwell. 

Letters  from  America.  By  John  Robert  Godley.  2  vols. 

'W’estern  Africa ;  its  Condition,  and  Christianity  the  Means  of  its  Re¬ 
covery.  By  D.  J.  East. 

The  Piedmontese  Envoy;  or,  the  Men,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  Tale.  By  Prothesia  S.  Goss. 

The  Sabbath  Companion  ;  being  Essays  on  First  Principles  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice.  Designed  esj)ecially  for  the  Use  of  Y^oung  Persons. 
By  Thomas  Dale,  M.A. 

The  Treasury  of  History  ;  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Separate  Histories 
of  the  Principal  States  and  Kingdoms  in  the  World,  preceded  by  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Outline  Sketch  of  Universal  History  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Samuel  Maunder. 

Elements  of  Church  History,  Vol.  I„  containing  the  External  History 
of  the  Church  during  the  first  Three  Centuries.  By  David  Welsh,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

The  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegaie,  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  and  in 
Southwark  ;  being  divers  Sermons  preached  A.D.  1659— 1GS9,  by  several 
Ministers  of  the  (iospel  in  or  near  London.  Fifth  Edition.  By  James 
Nichols.  In  six  Vols — Vol.  1. 

Horn*  Aramicfe  ;  comprising  Concise  Notices  of  the  Aramean  Dialects 
in  General,  and  of  the  Versions  of  Holy  Scripture  extant  in  them;  with  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew’,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  ancient  Peschito  Syriac.  By  J.  W.  Etheridge. 


